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To THE TRjjE Idea of American Liberty : 

An idea not bom of rtice, not nurtured by prejudice, not 
linfited by seas and mountains, nor fettered by language ; — a 
tliouglit not suggestive of liereditary feuds, nor prone to 
slaughter tlje_gi'andcli!ldren of sires, who, in times past, strug- 
gled witli our ancestors ; — but an idea born of nature and 
revelation, educated by the intuitions of common sense, 
unlimited as tlie brotherhood of man, inseparable from the ■ 
highest forms of civilization ;^a thought which, germinat- 
ing in the souls of a few, has made our country what it is, 
and if carefully cultured in the minds of the multitude, will 
blossom and bear forever the golden fruits of peace, cliarity, 
and good will to men,— this little work is 

Reverently inscribed, by 
; THE AUTHOR. 
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PREFACE. 



Had the children of the South been always educated in the same 
school of political and social thought as the children of the North 
the civil war of iS6i could not have occurred. 

Were the children of all citizens, whether native or foreign born, 
alike instructed in American principles, no apprehension for the integ- 
rity or perpetuity of the American system would disturb the reflections 
of the patriot. 

But with the ballot in the hands of every man, and the destinies of 
the country committed to the control of the majority— be that majority 
native or foreign, educated or ignorant, liberal or prejudiced, black or 
white, Republican or Democratic— are we siu^e of either the integrity or 
perpetuity of our institutions, unless the^mcip/es -whuh underlie Ihrm 
are brought home to the conscious knowledge of the masses of the 

Yet, what have we hitherto accomplished in popular political educa- 
tion ? Grant that Story, Kent, I.ieber, DeTocqueville, Duer, Bancroft, 
and many other able minds, have exhausted research in their learned 
addresses to the educated; how many of all who wield the ballot have 
read their works, or are capable of understanding them ? Grant that 
the newspaper, the court-room, the political convention, the public 
meeting, the stump speech, the fourth of July oration, are continually 
refracting some detached ray from the American system of thought ; 
does the popular eye learn from these disconnected and often distorted 
glimpses, to take in the full blaze of light which streams from the con- 
stellation of American ideas? Does the limited reading of the con- 
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14 PREFA CM. 

densed history of our country, in the text books used in our public 
schools, give my adequate conception of the differences pervading our 
whole political and legal fabric as compared with those from which it 
was eliminated? 

And how generally has the light of patriotism been dimmed or alto- 
gether hidden by the clouds of ignorance, prejudice, sectionalism, and 
above all, of party spirit ! In the South, how slight must have been the 
popular appreciation of the fundamental principles of personal liberty, 
equality, free speech, free press, free assembly, free communication , 
free education, the dignity of labor, progress, and even loyalty, when 
all of these ideas were supplanted by theories suggested in the 
interests of a slave-holding aristocracy, and therefore utterly sub- 
versive of the whole American system ! And in the North, how feeble 
the attachment to our "mtellectual system of government" among 
those multitudes who, appreciating perhaps the/orm but not the i/irii 
of our institutions, opposed by every means in their power all measures 
intended for the suppression of that rebellion whose success would 
have sounded the knell of American ideas ! 

Reading but little of history, preoccupied by the caies of life, misled 
by a partisan and often vicious newspaper press, misinformed by design- 
ing demagogues, conscious of the ills they bear, but regardless of others 
they know not of, how often do large masses of our citizens exhibit 
their indifference to the vital ideas of our system, their exaltation of 
party above country, their preference of sectarian to national principles, 
their willingness in &ot to barter their great inheritance for any mess 
of pottage commended to their temporary or fancied needs by the cor- 
rupt hands of traitors to American thought ! 

Such reflections as these, recurring at every election campaign during 
many years, have induced the following attempt so to collate and ex- 
plain the salient points of our system, as to bring them within the com- 
prehension of the youth of our public schools, and furnish the immi- 
grant with a correct idea of what it means to become an American 
citizen. The plan of the book differs from that of all other works on 
the subject that I have been able to find. It differs in its eiject, which 
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PREFACE. 15 

is to explain the principles actuating the existing American order, ratlier 
than to slate that order. It differs in its method, which is designed to 
interist the learner, not only by the use of a familiar and almost collo- 
quial style, but by the arrangement and division of the topics on an 
original plan : by appeals to his own common sense, by reference to the 
laws of nature, and by quotations from the Bible. For the latter, I shall 
not insult the intelligent reader by offering an apology. I have sought 
to give "the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth." As a 
treatise on natural philosophy would be of little value should it omit to 
treat of the law of gravitation, so would a work on American ideas be 
radically defective if the Christianity which interpenetrates them were 
ignored. Europe unites the state with the txternah of religion— Amer- 

By plain statements of propositions, of the arguments proving them, 
and of their counterparts in the old European principles of government, I 
have endeavored to pave the way for that examination of the forms of 
our constitution and laws, (so ably analyzed in Towuaend's, Sullivan's, 
Sheppard's and Mansfield's text books) which will be a more appetiz- 
ing study after American principles have been impressed on the under- 
standing. And this work aims to rouse the mind, whether of the 
youth, the foreigner or the native voter, to an intelligent attachment to 
Ameriean ideas, and thereby — should it be so fortunate as to attain a 
reasonable circulation — to do something to forestall in the future such 
terrible conflicts of opinion, as in the past have so nearly wrecked the 
ship of state among the breakers of party warfare. 

During the years whose few spare crumbs of time, fallen from the 
tables of business and family care, have been all I could devote to this 
labor, 1 have noticed in the dally press an occasional call for a school 
book that would instruct our youth in the elements of patriotism. 
Even in our higher seminaries, little or nothing is taught bearing upon 
the future status of the pupils as leaders of American opinion. Said 
Governor Haight, speaking as President of the Board of Regents of the 
University ofCalifornia, in his Commencement Address for 1S71 : "A 
lack in American colleges is the imperfect instruction imparted to 
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students, in the origin and formation of our complex system of govern- 
ment, the philosophy of the distribution of powers and of jurisdiction, 
the limitations of power, the proper sphere and province of government, 
and the rights and duties of majorities and minorities ; subjects of 
which no educated mind should be ignorant." The lack mentioned by 
the Governor is not attributable to the want of text-books, for there are 
many works written by experienced thinkers for the use of the higher 
seminaries. But if, nevertheless, this most important of all branches of 
education is neglected in the universities, what shall we say of the great 
mass of the common youth who never reach the college, and for whose 
use no text-book discussing anything more than the dry details of the 
Federal Constitution has yet been prepared? How are these yoath to 
learn the rights and duties of citizenship ? Who teaches them why a 
republic is preferable to a monarchy, or to place any value on the in- 
estimable moith of free institutions ? Indeed, can it be said that the 
mass of teachers m the public schools themselves know anything 
clearly about \merican ideas ? How many voters arc there— not only 
voters, but profehsed politicians, perhaps legislators, party leaders and 
editors— who, »o far as accurate information on this subject is concerned, 
are but blind leaders of the blind I 

It is time, now that nearly a century of unrivaled progress and sta- 
bility has crystallized the once bold theories of our original American 
thinkers into the highest known development of political and social 
science, that those theories should be taught everywhere, by all, and 
on all suitable occasions. It is time, now that the original American 
stock is fast losing itself In the perennially increasing tide of European 
immigration, that we should realize that it is not the pidigree but the 
thoughts of the man which make him an American. It is time, now 
that hyd 1 d d t' quent on wealth and luxury, and the 

influx gn pulation, have in some places sunk 

our anc sight, that we raise again the old 

standar e people. It is now, during the 

peace w arming of partisan hosts, and ere 

sectiona ar g in don the armor of treason, that 
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PREFACE. _ 17 

we must sow the seed of universal homogeneity amorg the serried 
millions of future generations. Lat us hereafter teach our children 
that patriotism, like the sunshine, is a necessary condition to life, 
growth, and perpetuity in all public affairs. Like the spots on the sun 
so let parties exist ; of such ephemeral and trifling importance that they 
may scarcely be noticed in the brightness of the life-giving light behind 
'l^m- C. T. H. 

San Francisco, February ist, 1S72, 
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TO TEACHERS. 



It is hoped Chat this little work may be found suggtslive both to 
teacher and pupil. There is no subject treated in it that would not 
make a fruitful theme for a lecture ofan hour's length. Those teachers 
who take interest in political affairs can easily prepare such lectures, 
in which they will be aided to some extent by the notes and references 
given in the book. 

The more the pupils know of history, the belter will they be able to 
appreciate the study of American ideas. Without some knowledge of 
the history of the United States, they cannot be interested in the prin- 
ciples of the American system. As to the proper place for this study, 
in the curriculum of any public or private school, I make no suggestion, 
save that until the young mind begins to think for itself, lo read the 
newspapers with attention, and take notice of contemporary events, it 
will hardly be able to comprehend the subjects which I have attempted 
to elucidate. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



1. If man had been created to live alone, he would have 
had an undisputed right to do whatever he pleased. He 
could be guilty of no crime, for there would be no other 
person against whom a crime could be committed, Bobin- 
Eon Crusoe could do no wrong except to himself. 



2. But so soon as two or more human beings live together, 
each finds it necessary for the sake of peace, to abstain from 
certain acts, which however innocent in an isolated con- 
dition, would be sure to offend or injure those associated 
with him. Cain and Abel did not understand this. Henee, 
one of them killed the other. 

ORIGIN OP LAW. 

3. Man was created a social being, and must live with 
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Others of his race. The sexes must live togetlier ; parents 
with children, families with families, friends witii friends. 
Thus society is formed. As the pre^nce of others neces- 
sarily limits the freedom of each person, there soon grows 
up a kind of mutual agreement, whereby the actions of 
each towards the other are restrained in the same manner, 
and to the same extent. So far as these restraints refer only 
to matters of small consequence, and grow up gradually and 
without formal enactment, they are known as the " cus- 
toms " and " manners " of a people. But when it becomes 
necessary to compel the obedience of such as refuse to sub- 
mit to society, in matters of importance to the general good, 
they are called " laws, " 

ORIGIN OF GOVERNMENT. 

4. The primal olyect of law in society is to pre- 
vent and punish crime, or such acta as are com- 
mitted by one person with the intention of iryuring 
another. If sucli acts were allowed, each injured person 
or party would naturally seek revenge on the author of the 
injury; whence continual quarrels, fighting and murder 
would render pubhc peace impossible. The slow and grad- 
ual effect of experience has shown that men cannot live 
together unless they be agreed:* that no continued agree- 
ment is possible except the lives, the liberty, the rights of 
property and happiness of every individual be carefully 
protected. This requires that crime shall be prevented, 
and criminals punished; that every person shall be en- 
couraged to lead a harmless and useful life, and discour- 
aged from doing any act that shall cause pain or loss to 
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others; and tliat so much of the powers of self-protection 
inherent by nature in the individual as shall be necessary 
for these purposes, shall be entrusted to a few persons 
whose business it shall be to use tiioae powers for protecting 
all the people. The persons entrusted with such powers are 
the " Government," and the pr6per business of GrovernrQent 
is to make and enforce the laws. 

CIVILIZATION. 

5. The Creator has seen fit to make society a school for 
the development of the individual into a very different crea- 
tion from what he would be if left like the beasts, merely 
to gratify his animal passions. This social training or de- 
velopment is called " civilization." It is a tedious process, 
involving all the conditions of human existence so far as 
they relate to religion, knowledge, invention, law and gov- 
ernment. Though now for more advanced than at any 
other period of the world's history, it is still constantly im- 
proving. At various periods in the past, different ideas of 
government have prevailed, and many imperfect forms of 
it have been instituted. It took men nearly six thousand 
years to find out how dependent they were for their private 
happiness on their forms of government, and bow much suf- 
fering has been the result of mistaken notions on this most 
important element of civilization. 

The earliest and most barbarous form of government 

MItlTABY DESPOnSlI, 

6. Man in a savage state was sadly given to fighting and 
plunder. Naturally indolent, he did, not cultivate the 
ground. If he attempted it, his crop was very apt to be 
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gathered by his enemies, or at best to be shared among all 
of his own class, whether they had labored with him to pro- 
duce it, or not. Hence, no motive to industry could exist. 
Hunting and iishing weie the prmcipal means of living to 
the scattered tribes; and when these failed, the deficiency 
was made good by a foray upon neighbors. Such invasions 
were, however, likely to be leMsted, hence the necessity fo ' 
the tribe to act under the ordeia of a chief The braves 
wai-rior thus became the head of his clan, and that he 
might be able to command instant obedience, his power was 
made absolute over the lives and liberties of his people. 
Thus organized, clan fought with clan. Occasionally, one 
tribe would conquer several othere, and its successful chief- 
tain ruling them all by right of conquest, would unite them 
into one nation, and would thus become a King or Em- 
peror. 

IIEBEDITAKY MONAECny. 

7. But by and by the King would die, and then hia 
principal followers would contend with each other tor his 
crown. Civil war would follow, weakening the slate, and 
perhaps exposing It to conquest by some neighboring prince, 
waiting for such opportunity. To prevent this, it came to 
be conceded that the oldest son of a King should succeed to 
the throne on his father's death, and thus originated the idea 
of " Hereditary Monarchy." Nearly all the kingdoms of 
the world yet confine the descent of their crowns to mem- 
bers of their iloyal families. 



' OF KINGS," 

8. It came to pass however that many Kin,gs were out- 
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rageous tyrants urang their power not for the good of the 
people, but for the gtitihcation rf their own passions. 
Some loved war and thought only of conq^nests. Some 
loved nione\ of which thej robbed their people. Some 
filled their pilacei with women regardles-i of the rights 
of hnsbands ani fithers ci they suriounded themselves 
with bad characters who bronjj;l t endless miseries upon 
the nation. The gieat majonlj of them loved to make 
their power lelt and took a fiendish delight in spilling the 
blood of their subjects To check the iiiii\ersal tendency 
of "one-man power' to iedm,e niankiod to slavery, various 
devices ha^e been ittempted Amcn^ these, one of the 
most successful was * 

ooNBTrrUTiONAL on limited monarchy. 
9. This institution is based upon the theory that the 
people have some rights, and it j)rescribes the rules and con- 
ditions by which the King shall bo bound not to trample 
upon those rights. It also creates a parliament or council, 
to exercise a portion of the powers of government inde- 
pendently of the King, who being thus watched and con- 
trolled, can no longer oppress the people. This form of 
government is of recent date, and most of the present 
ean monarchies are " limited" as well as " hereditary," 



OLIGAEOHY, 

10. Another mode of attempting to escape from the tyr- 
anny of Kings has been frequently tried. It is that in which. 
the government has been entrusted to several persons with 
equal powers, or to a class or privileged order of men. 



1*. WbUiB "Ollgarcli}'"? Wheniras It practiced! Wliat mu lu suijceu ? 
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24 INTRODUCTION. [Chap. 1 

Such were the governments of some of the old Grecian 
cities. Such also was the rule of modem Venice. But it 
has generally been found that, as soon as tlie power of a 
few has become firmly and permanently established, so that 
they cease to fear for the consequences of their actions, their 
tyranny has been as intolerable as that of any single mon- 
arch ; while their personal rivalries against each other have 
often engendered civil commotions, attended by every 
frightful crime, 

TIIEOCBACY. 

11. Another ancient form of government was that of the 
Jews, whose laws were directly revealed to them by God, 
and administered by priests. This form is termed " Theo- 
cracy" which means, " government by God." There have 
been many imitations of it, wherein priests, claiming to act 
by divine command, have ruled the people with absolute 
power. Such was early Mahommedanism, Such to-day is 
Mormonism. Such was the rule of the Jesuits in Paraguay 
for nearly two hundi-ed years. This idea of government is 
peculiarly opposed to all constitutional forms r for the 
latter derive their authority from the people ; but theocracy, 
claiming its power from God, admits no rights on the part 
of the people which their rulers are under any obligation to 
notice. 

DEMOOKACY. 

12. This word means, " government by the people." It 
was a form used by the ancient Athenians and Romans, 
whose people met in council, and themselves decided the 
measures to be adopted by the state. The town govern- 
ments of New England are modem examples of democracy. 
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But tiiis form is practicable only in single towns ami cities, 
as it is clear that there is a limit to the number of persons 
that can be assembled for such a purpose. It has there- 
fore grown in America into 

REPUBLICANISM. 

13. In which the people of the various towns and dis- 
tricts send their representatives periodically to perform all 
the duties of the government in the manner indicated by 
the people themselves. This form is the outgrowth of the 
highest civilization yet attained by man. It is the most 
recent, and therefore has the advantage of all previous 
history, whose theories it has reversed, and whose errors it 
has profited ' by. It owes its origin to the careful reading 
and profound study of human nature by many of the ablest 
minds of the last century, and under its benign influence 
the people have gained more security and happiness than 
have ever before fallen to the lot of humanity. This form 
is that of the United States. 



CHAPTER IL 

In order to understand why the American ideas of gov- 
ernment are superior to all that preceded them, it will be 
necessary to go back a few centuries, and thence briefly 
sketcli the errors in opposition to which our system was 
framed. 

THE FEUDAL SYSrEM. 

14. After the barbarians of northern Europe had over- 
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thrown the old Roman Empire, a princijiie of goyemment 
resulting in what was called the "Feudal System" was 
adopted all over Europe. According to this idea, the ab- 
solute ownership of all lands belonged to the King, who 
was deemed to wear his croivn by " Divine Right " — that 
is, he was supposed to derive his power not from the people 
who were under him, but from God, who alone was above 
him. It was therefore considered an impious act to rebel 
against " the Lord's anointed," or to refuse the most abject 
Bubmission to all his commands. The King was the " founts 
ain of honor." He only could grant titles, or supply the 
means to support them out of the lands of the nation. He 
made such laws as he pleased, executed them himself, and 
appointed all the judges who were to enforce them. He 
was the commander in chief of the army ; declared war 
and levied taxes at his discretion. He exercised absolute 
power of life, death, and confiscation over his people. And 
he supported himself in the es:ercise of these powers by 
three principal means. The first of these was the 



15. The King as owner of all land, and the fountain of 
honor, had the exclusive right to create privileged orders, 
such as dukes, barons, earls, counts, marquises, baronets, 
etc., to each of whom he granted a county, earldom, or 
other large tract of land, as to the King's tenant : the con- 
dition of the lease being, that so long as the nobleman 
receiving it, (and his oldest son after him) " did homage " 
to the King, and foHowed him to the wars when called on, 
furnishing a certain number of knights and Boldiere at his 
own expense, the land, together with all the people living 
on it, should belong to him and his heirs. 
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The nobleman would tlitn divide the lind amine his 
kniglits and "gentlemen" followers on like conditiona 
These, in turn, subdivided and leai^ed it to the farmers or 
"peasants" for cultuation and the latter were of course 
obliged to support by their labcr all the lusher cla'i.es of 
lords and gentry, while they weie hkewitfi obliged to bear 
arms whenever the lord ot tlie land uummoned them to 
war. Thus the whole bodj ot sjciety was oiganized mto 
an army, and ae the ya\y business of the Iving lord's and 
gentlemen was war, there w^s t,mall leisuie or opportunity 
left to the people for agriculture, manufactures or com- 
merce. But as the peasants owed their lauds to the gentry, 
the gentry to the lords, and the lords to the King, all were 
alike pledged to the King's service, no matter how much of 
a fool or a knave he might be. 

Thus all the Prince liad to bestow, he lavished upon his 
nobles. The populace were deemed to exist only for the 
benefit of the higher classes, whose slaves they were. They 
were not . considered to have any "rights," as Americans 
nnderstand them. Their property was liable to seizure 
whenever their masters wanted it. If they refused to dis- 
close it, they wei'e imprisoned or tortured until they com- 
plied. For the most trifling offenses they were put to death 
without judge or jury. To be charged with treason was 
ruin to the accused in body and estate. While all knowl- 
edge and education were carefully withheld from the people, 
they were taught that the King ruled as God's representative ; 
that to disobey him was to defy the Almighty ; that loyalty 
to his person was the highest of virtues, ihey were trained 
to believe that the King and his nobles were of a different 
blood fiTDm the common people. To be born noble was the 
greatest earthly privilege. If base born, only the special 
favor of royalty could remove the stain of birth, and raise 
a peasant to equality with the great, 
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16. The second means whereby royalty was sustained, 
was the Church, 

Keligion, SIS it existed in the "middle" or "darlcages" 
— as the period between the eighth and fifteenth centuries is 
generally called in history — was little more than a state of 
abject mental slavery to the power of the priests. These 
were a strong and numerous body, divided into many or- 
ders and i-anks. Some of them, like the Kuiglits Templars 
and Hospitallers, were also soldiers ; but all of them were 
under strict subordination to their own higher powers. 
They possessed all the little learning of the times — few, 
except priests, being able even to read — and this advan- 
tage gave them great power over the ignorant populace. 
The people were compelled by force to accept certain 
doctrines, and practice particular ceremoniei'. Their con. 
sciences were overawed by superstitious teiTors. They 
were taught to believe puerile fictions about saints, mir- 
acles, and the spiritual power of the priests, who sometimes 
wrought the people into religious frenzy; as in the case of 
the crusades, when all Europe, for nearly two hundred 
years, exhausted itself in fruitless efforts to conquer Pales- 
tine from the Mohammedans. And they were grievously 
taxed for the support of the numerous and costly religious 
houses that for ages were maintained in every country In 
Christendom. 

n. The Church, as thus managed by bad men, had great 
need of the support of the State, whose armies it kept in 
constant motion in the wars against heretics and Turks, So 
also the State depended largely upon the Church for the 
work of keeping the people in a submissive mood. Hence 
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the union between Church and State Iwcame universal 
throughout Europe, and religious pei-secution was every, 
where a matter of course. That is to say, if any one had 
tlie presumption to speak, or even believe any doctrine 
adverse lo what the Church taught, he was imprisoned, 
fitrip]jed of his property, tonured, and then burned alive. 
If the people of any distriut so taught or believed, a cru- 
Bade was preached against them ; armies were hurled upon 
them, and they were swept from the face of tiie earih. 
Hundreds of thousands of these martyrs to liberty of belief 
were thus sacrificed during the carnival of blood that for 
centuries destroyed the best and truest from the ranks of 
the people. Actuated by a common love of power, the 
Church over the minds, the Kings over the bodies of men, 
they jointly enslaved the nations. Together they opposed 
all pi-ogress, stifled knowledge, hindered every step toward 
popular liberty or improvement in science. Together they 
crushed the people, with an iron heel, into the mire of help- 
less despair. 

STANDING AKMIE9, 

IS. Such was the result of the Feudal System, and of the 
union of Church and State, in destroying iiuman liberty 
during the dark ages. But in the fifteenth nentury gun- 
powder was invented. This gi-adually changed the whole 
art of war ; destroying the effectiveness of the Feudal 
mode of assembling and supporting troops, and led to the 
more modern plan of " standing' ai'mies." Every European 
King then began to keep as many soldiers constantly 
under arms as he could find the means to pay. They were 
thus always prepared for war, either against their neighbors 
or their own subjects, shotild the latter choose to rebel. 
Arrests and punishments for treason were thus made easy. 
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The troops of course depended wholly on the crown for 
their pay. They were commanded by the nobility ; they 
were therefore always in hand to put down insurrection, 
and often ravaged and de&ttoyed their own people more 
than they did their foreign enemies. It was but seldum 
that any revolution could be organized with suffiuient 
strength and seereuy to oppose a standing army; and when 
this happened, it was generally fomented in the interest of 
some disaffected noble, seeking to gratify his own ambition, 
rather than in behalf of the libertioB of the people. 



19. Thus all the principal institutions of Europe, up to 
the fifteenth century, g«em to have had for their objects 
the benefit of the privileged few at the expense of the mis- 
Bery and slavery of the many. Even at this date the union 
of Church and State exists in nearly every European 
country, and in all the South American States. In Italy 
and Mexico, freedom of conscience has been conceded only 
within the present decade. In some European States the 
doctrine of " Divine liight " is yet taught. In all of them 
standing armies are still maintained. Nevertheless, a long 
series of events has gradually bettered the condition of the 
lower classes. Prominent among these were the inventions 
of gunpowder and printing. Then came the discovery of 
America and consequent increase of commerce, and the 
Beforraation — teaching men to think for themselves, fol- 
lowed by two centnries of religious wars, terminating in 
the stop to i-eligious persecution. A succession of brilliant 
discoveries in every department of science and art gradually 
overcame popular ignorance and superetition, and taught 
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mankind that whatever be the outward sniroundings of a 
human soul, 

20. Finally came the American Revolutionary War, 
and the unfolding to the nations of the principles em- 
blazoned in our Declaration of Independence, and Federal 
Constitution, From the study of these the world is now 
learning that the only true ideas of government are those 
upon which the American Republic is founded. It was 
reserved for the great Jefferson to pen the thought — 

"That all men are created equal ; that they are endowed 
by their Creator with certain inalienable rights; that 
among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness; 
that to secure these rights, Governments are instituted 
among men, deriving their just powers from the consent of 
the governed ; that whenever any form of government be- 
comes destructive of these ends, it is the right of the people 
to alter or abolish it, and to institute a laew Government, 
laying its foundations on such principles, and organiring its 
powers in such form, as to them shall seem most likely to 
effect their safety and happiness." 
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1. In the Introduction, we have quoted the wor<ils fronj 
the Declaration of Independence wliich express the funda- 
mentally distinctive principle of the American form of gov- 
ernment. " We hoW these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, (that is, with equal 
rights) that they are endovred by their Creator wdth 
certain inalienable rights ; that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness ; that to secure 
these rights, governments are instituted among 
men, deriving their just powders from the consent of 
the governed." 

2. To understand how the only government that ever ex- 
isted, having for its sole object the securing of the people's 
rights, does derive its just powere from t!ie consent of the 
governed, it will be necessary first to discuss our pecidiar 

POLITICAL IDEAS, 

Which are the principles regulating the action of 
the people in forming and maintaining a govern- 
ment strong enough to punish criminals, regulate 
society, and protect its citizens in all their rights, 
and yet powrerless to do any harm to its o^wn lawf- 
abiding people. When these have been explained, we 
sball proceed to the 
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3. Which underlie the lawrs regulating the action 
of the government in dealing writh accused persons, 
criminals, the right of property, and personal rela- 
tions bet-ween individuals, 

4. In closing the work, we shall treat of several other 
American ideas whioh cannot be included in either of the 
foregoiDg divisions. 

5. Politics is the science of government. It in- 
clndes the whole range of thought and action involved in 
the construction and maintenance of the Government. 

6. Ij&vr embraces the -whole series of enactments 
through w-hich the Govemment acts upon the peo- 
ple. 

In the United Stat«s, every detail in all departments of 
the government is fixed by law. It controls the actions of 
all govemment ofBcers,'from the President down to the 
Pound-master, just as completely as those of the private 
citizen. It allows neither government nor governed to in- 
fringe upon the political liberty of individuals. 
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POLITICAL IDEAS. 



OF POLITICAL LIDERTT AND KQCALITY. 

1. The principal olyect of the American form of 
government is to secure the political or civil liberty 
of every citizen. 

2. Tlieve are two seta of motives implanted by nature in 
all human beings. These are, the desire of doing evil, and 
the desire of doing good. 

Doing evil causes pain or suffering to one's self or 
to others. 

Doing good causes pleasure or happiness to one's 
self or to others. 

3. 'The common or natural idea of " liberty" is freedom 
from restraint ; or, the free power of doing whatever one 
pleases, without regai-d to other people. This is the liberty 
referred to in Chapter I of the Introduction, as that which 
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n would enjoy were he to live a!one. But if he lire 
iiety, it would mean 



Evidently society couid not exist, where each man should 
attempt to do whatever he pleased, without regard to the 
rights of others. It is because of their confounding the^o- 
litical with the natural idea of liberty, that the French liave 
always thrown society into confusion whenever they have 
tried to establish republicanism. Each Frenchman thinks 
that all the liberty is for himself, but none of it for his 
neighbor ! Hence the riots, the bloodshed, the " commun- 
ism " of 1798 and 1871. Hence the words of the famous 
Madame Roland, when passing the Statue of Liberty in 
Paris on her way to the guillotine: "Oh Liberty! what 
crimes are committed in thy name. " 

4. Nmo society has no rtff'kt to interfere- with such acta 
as promote happiness, nor with such as injwe only the per- 
son -who commits them. Bvt it has a right growing ovt of 
the instinct <^ self-preservation, which is the first law of 
Witvire, to prevent aU suck acts as tend to injure other people. 
* It must forbid theft, robbery, murder and all other crimes, 
because the commisaon of such acts is destructive of the 
property, liberty and lives of its members. Clearly, them 
such liberty as is consistent with living in society must have 
a different meaning from the common notion of natural free- 
dom. Kemember therefore as long as you live that 

5. Political or civil liljerty, is the freedom to 
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every individual to do as he pleases, so long as he 
does no evil to any one else. ■ 

Tliis is tlie kind of freeflom whicli American iiistitutions 
seek to secure to every one. It is the natural and inalien- 
able right of all men to enjoy life, liberty, (as above de- 
fined) and the pursuit of happiness ; and our Declaration of 
Independence states the surest, and in fact the only means 
of securing these rights, when it says that for this object 
" governments ai-e instituted among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed. " 

6. Himd eel oethatieeha ether'ght tobefree* 
1st. By the law of ature Gu\ created ma n his 
own image, anl breathed nto 1 no t Is the breath of 
life.* In so d g he m t ha e eidowed hm wtl at 
least the san e r ghts a f e t,a e to the beast and b ds 
No animals e^ st n a nat -al itate escejt the\ are free 
to pursue happ ness each n ti o metl 1 \nd t is 
contrary to reason to s ^po e that ifte tl e Creit r had 
made man in his own ice lev Id 1 ave pre e ted 1 s 
enjoyment of his faculties to a degree at least in proportion 
to that of the inferior creatures. Indeed, the very fact that 
certain wants were implanted in his nature, implies that he 
was intended to be free to gratify those wants. As God 
gave wings to the bird that it might fly, and fins to the fish 
that it might swim, so he gave man hands that ho should 
labor, feet that he should walk. He made him naked that 
he shoald clothe himself. He gave him reason that he 
should think, learn, and study. He gave him affection, 
that he should love, speech that he should talk, and in- 
vention, taste, the love of the beautiful, that he should im- 
prove his condition, and cultivate his mind by using the 
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treasures of creation. Now, wJioever prevents his fellow- 
man fmm tbe free exercise of all the good faculties im- 
planted in him by Nature, violates the laws of Nature. " I 
am a man, therefore I have the right to be a man." * 

7. Again, the word " rights" as used in connection with 
liberty, derives its meaning from the same word "right" 
■when used as the opposite of " wrong. " We have already 
seen (see section two of this chapter) that doing evil causes 
suffering to one's self or to others, while doing good causes 
happiness. We judge of the character of actions performed 
towards others by the results they ai-e intended to produce. 
Now you have a right to life. If any |ierson murders you, 
you suffer. Hence, murdering you is wrong, the opposite 
both of right and of your right to life. 

So you have a right to go where you please. Whoever 
imprisons you, causes you to suffer. Hence, such imprison- 
ment, if attempted by a private person, is wrong, the 
opposite of right and of your right to personal freedom. 
You have a right to your limbs. Whoever cuts off your 
hand, causes you pain and serious injury. Hence, to cut off 
your hand is wrong, the opposite of right and of your right 
to your own body. 

So also you have a right to your property. Stealing this 
causea you to suffer the loss of it. Parents have a right to 
their minor children. Husbands and wives have rights in 
each other. The laborer has a right to his wages. Who- 
ever interferes with these rights causes suffering to those 
interfered with. Hence, such interference is wrong, the 
opposite of right and of the rights of the injured parties. 
Thus every man's own common sense or " conscience," if 
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he will but ask it when tempted, (as we all are at times, to 
do some injmy to another) will at once point out the 
wrongfulness of such conduct, and teach hiia to respect the 
rights of others. 
2d. By revelation. 

8. 5 But men's pas-iions are often stronger than their 
common sense. Reason indeed exists in every sound mind, 
but it is a seed of slow growth ; while covetousness, cruelty, 
and contention, like an early crop of weeds, are very apt to 
grow up, bloom, and go to seed, before reason has fairly 
sprouted. Hence, history had recorded the errors of men in 
their attempts to organize society during four thousand 
years before Jesns Christ uttered those magical words, "All 
things whatsoever ye would that men should do unto you, 
do ye even so to them." * This little sentence contains the 
essence of the American idea of Political Liberty, though 
so slow was humanity to appreciate the vast truth it con- 
tains, that 1700 years elapsed after its utterance, before 
men awoke to the necessity of adopting it as a principle of 
government, 

Christ also said, " Thou shalt love thy neighbor ^ thy- 
self." t 

Paul said, " Love worketh no ill to his neighbor, therefore 
love is the fulfilling of the law." J 

James said, " Whoso looketh into the perfect law of lib- 
erty and cbntinueth therein, this man shall be blessed in 
his deed." || 

Christ said, " And ye shall know the truth, and the 
truth shall make you free." § 
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EQUALITY. 

9. Political Lilierty oan only exist among equals. 

Natural inequality exists among men by virtue of the 
laws of nature, Tljat is, no two persons are created exact- 
ly alike in body or in mind. These inequalities, society has 
no right to interfere with. To make the most of his own 
natural talents, is a right in every man which society muat 
respect." But inequality in rights or privileges cre- 
ated by society, that is, by human contrivance, and 
not by the will of God, means that some man or 
men shall possess some rights estabhshed hy law 
■which other men have not. 

Whatever is thus added to tiie riglits of one, must be 
subtracted from those of others. Now, no liberty can be 
complete which deprives a man of any of hia rights. Hence, 
the existence of privileged classes in society impairs the 
liberty of all other classes, so that liberty and equality can 
only exist together, 

10. What does the Dedaration of Independence mean 
when it says, " Ml men are created equal f " 

It means that all men are created with equal rights. 
Society does not make men ; it takes them already made, 
with all their natural differences in character and talents. 
And we can only say that so far as man's laws can affect 
the liberty of individuals, they shall all enjoy equal rights 
before those laws. 

11. What says the Bible on' the subject of Eqwdityf 
Chrii-t said, " Ye know that the princes of the gentiles ex- 

». Among whom only can polilicsl IHjcttr existf Wbat is nalural intquBllt?? 
Hm society ill)' iJKhHolnlerfcroivilh iintural Incqualitj-f Has evety mans rightto 
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ercise dominion over them, and they that are great exercise 
authority upon them. But it shall not be so among you ; 
but whosoever will be great among you, let him be yoar 
minister. And whosoever will be chief among you, let him 
be your servant." * 

" Be not ye called Rabbi, for one is your master even 
Christ, and all ye are brethren. 

" Neither be ye called masters, for one is your master, even 
CbiTst. 

"He that is greatest among you, shall be your servant. 
And whosoever exalteth himself shall be abased, and he 
that humbleth himself shall be exalted." 1 

James said, " My brethren, be not many masters, know- 
ing that ye shall receive the greater condemnation ."J 

Paul said, " In lowliness of mind, let each esteem other 
better than himself."§ 

James also said, " If ye fulfill the royal law according to 
the scriptures, ' Thou shalt love thyneighbor as thyself,' ye 

" But if ye have respect for persons, {that is, a special re- 
spect for some persons more than others) ye commit sin, and 
are convinced (convicted) of the law as transgressors." | 

Paul also said : " Ye are bought with a price ; be ye not 
the servants of meu,"l[ 

12. Uoio came the princijAes of Christianity to suggest 
the American ideas of Liberty and Equality f 

The leading colonists of America were earnest believers 
in the Bible, and having chosen to follow its teachings as 
they undci-stood them, each for himself, they were so perse- 
cuted for this by the established churches tn their I 
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homes that they fled to the wilda of America in search of 
freedom to worship God, Separated as they thus became 
from the rest of the world, they had much leisure for re- 
flection. The Bible, often their only book, was in every 
house. It was thoroughly studied by the masses of the peo- 
ple. Its precepts were reduced to daily practice, and its in- 
fluence was evident in all public proceedings. As we have 
before remarked, (See Chap. 1, Sec. 5 of the Introduction) 
*' Civilization involves all the conditions of human eKtstenoe, 
BO far as they relate to religion, knowledge, invention, law 
and government." It was the religion of the Puritans and 
Quakers of the I7th and 18th centuries, tliat stamped itself 
upon American civilization. 

NOTES. 

(a ) Natural liberty consists properly in a power of acting as one sees 
fit without any restraint or control, unless by the law of nature ; being 
a right inherent in us by birth, aud one of the gifts of God to man at 
his creation, when he endowed him with the faculty of free will. Bui ev- 
ery man, when he enters into society, gives up apart of his natural liber- 
ty as the price of so valuable a purchase ; and in consideration of receiv- 
ing the advantages of mutual commerce, obliges himself to confonn to 
those laws which the community has thought proper to establish. * 

• • For QO man that considers a moment would wish to retain the 
absolute and uncontrolled power of doing whatever he pleases ; the 
consequence of which is that every other man would have the same 
power, and then there would be no security to individuals in any of the 
enjoyments of lite. PoUlkal, therefore, or civil liberty, which is that ef 
a mcmliir of society, is no cither than natural liberty so far restrained fy 
humaa Jaws (and ua farther) as is necessary and expedient for the gtne- 
ral adsaatage of the fubik."-~\.i'^ Blackslone's Conim. p. 135. 

" Morid or satur^ liberty is the right lahich nature gives to all mma- 
kind of .diifosing of their persons and properly after the manner they 
judge mtU£ontesant ia their happiniss,on condition of thtir acting mthin 
the limits ef the iaaa cf nature, and that they do not abuse it to Ikifrtju- 
dice ofatiifalher men." — Builamaqui, Ch. 3, § 15. 

" Oinil tiieriyii the not being restrained by any lata bill w/uit toailmta m 
a greater degree to the pidilic aelfare." — Paley, B. VI , c. 5. 

" CiaH «j- Uffal liberty u that tchtch consista in a freedom from ctB res- 
traints ea:e/^ tuch at etlabiUhed law imposes for Ute good of the cartuminity. 
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io ahich t!ie partial good of each indtvidaatis obliged to give plaee." — Arch- 
bishop of York, Sermon preached Feb. 2!st, 1777, p, 19. 

(b.) " The only purpose for which power can be rightfully exercised 
■over any member of a civilized community against his will, is to pre- 
vent harm to others. His own good, either physical or moral, is not a 
sufficient warrant. He cannot rightfully be compelled to do or forbear 
because it would be better for him to do so, because it will make him 
happiei, because in the opinion of others to do so would be wise, or 
even right. These are good reasons for remonstrating with him, or 
reasoning with him, or persuading him, or entreating him, but not for 
■compelling him, or vUlting him with any evil in case he do otherwise 
To justify that, the conduct from which it is desired to deter him must 
be calculated fo produce evil to some one else. The only part of the 
■conduct of anyone for which he is amenable to society, is that which 
■concerns others. In the part which concerns himself his independence 
is of right absolute. Over himself, over his own body and mind, the 
individual is sovereign."— J. Sluart Mill on Liberty, Mrod-aelitm, p. 23. 
■" The only freedom which deserves the name is that of pursuing our 
own^ood in our own way, so long as we do not attempt to deprive 
ethers of theirs, or impede their efforts to obtain it."— /6,, p. 29. 

Tfcroughout this work will be found annotations and quotations from 
Blackstone, J, Stuart Mill, and other English writers. In thus giving 
European authorities for American Ideas, the suggestion at once occurs 
tha^t many of the peculiarities of our system are drawn from foreign 
sources, and should therefore be found in their purity in the countries 
■where Ihey originated. The student of history will understand that 
though many of our fundamental ideas were the result of English 
thought, it was only in the free air of America that men were at liberty 
to collate those ideas and put them into practice. In the words of the 
laic Thos. Starr King : "AH that former thinkers have done to justify 
the principle of freedom, and heroes have achieved againstthe oppres- 
sioQS of despotism, and martyrs have suffered for their perilous love of 
liberty ; all the stimulus which religion, in the past, has given to the 
heart's reverence for right and the head's loyalty to truth ; all that elo- 
quence has done to make tyranny tremble and fanthe popular sense of 
justice to a flame ; all that literature has preserved in treatise, song or 
drama, of past devotion to liberty and longing for its triumph, are re- 
lated and have contributed to our success in the structure of a social 
polity. We may properly enjoy the pride, if we will be faithful to the 
privilege of bearing in our institutions the best thought and life of the 
past concerning public justice and social wellare."— iwhtre on PahHot- 
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1. In our first lesson we defined " political or civil liberty 
to be the freedom to every individual to do as he pleases, 
so long as he does no evil to any one else." Now suppose 
that some members of society insist on carrying out the 
natural idea of liberty, by doing as tliey please without 
any regai-d to the rights of others. Chn peaceable aitizens 
enjoy civil lih&rty where sack people are allowed their own 
icay? 

They cannot No man can be free when he is liable to 
be knocked down, robbed, insulted, or murdered, by any 
evil di-posed person Peaceable people require that society 
shall protect tlieir rights ; otherwise each must go armed 
for his own piotectiou 

2. What then relieves the citizen of the necessity of de- 
fending himself against the bad men who irifest every com- 

mttnify ? ' 

Lavr, which protects society by punishing those who 
will not respect the rights of others, 

3. What three ideas, then, are inseparable in the Amer- 
ican system ? 

Iiiberty, Equality, and Law. 

4. What do you understand by " Law " f 

The appointed rules of a Government for the control 'f 
its people, commanding what is right and forbidding what 
is wrong.* 
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5. What gives to law Us power vnder every form of 
Government ? 

Tlie authority of society, which is supposed to express 
it's will throujh government. But at no period until tfie 
eiffhteentli centurj, nor in any country save the Hatted 
States, and the ancient Grecian democracies, has the aii- 
thcntj of laws been actually and constantly drawn from 
the free, voluntary expression of the people who were to 
obej them The £p>;at mass of law in other countries has 
been enacted bv governments composed of the ruling 
ola'ise'!, for their own exclusive benefit, not only without 
consulting the people, but generally for the purpose of op- 
pressing and plundering them. Law has always been a 
powerful weapon in the hands of the great for striking 
down the natural rights of the masses. 

6 What are the principal objects of American laws ? 

Ftrst. To protect the life, liberty, property and 
happiness of every person alike, ivithout regard to 
race, religion, birth, or color, from violence and op- 
pression, -whether attempted by individuals, socie- 
ties, government or its officers, or by foreign nations. 

Second. To promote the greatest good of the great- 
est number. 

7. Why do our laws operate precisely alike upon all per- 
sons nnder their control ? 

Because in no other way can equality be enforced 
among the people. If there be any rights under the law 
given to one man or set of men which the others do not en- 
joy, then there is inequality, and we have already seen that 
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without perfect equality the liberty of a portion of the people 
must be interfered with, (See Lesson I, 9.) 

8. You said that the objects of laws in the ViiUed States 
were to protect the people from oppressio)\, whether attempt- 
ed by individuals or by the government. Why is it neees- 
sary that the citizens should be protected from their own 
government f 

Because all history reeks with the innocent blood of their 
subjects that hsis been shed by Kings, Emperors, nobles and 
tyrants, under every pretext, and under every form of gov- 
ernment except our own. It is a law of human nature, 
that unohecked power 1b sure to he abused. Power 
loves to be felt, and to strengthen itself. Ambitious men are 
everywiiere found who seek it, and having attained it, then 
they labor to subjugate their race by every possible means. 
* The American system gives to its government officers 
power enough to serve the pnbUc, but it trusts them no 
further than this necessity requires. It is nearly impossible 
for our goverment or its officers to do harm to any citizen. 
Nor can oppression of any kind be inflicted on our people, 
until the principles of Republicanism be overthrown. 

9. What is a Constitution f 

A written statement of the principles on which a govern- 
ment is founded, together with the form of its construction, 
the division and limitation of its powers, the description of 
its various office, and their relation to each other. 

10. How many Constitutions are there in the United 
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There is one to each State, and one for the whole Union, 
called the Federal Constitution. 

11. WfuU relation does a Con^itidion bear to the laws f 
The Constitution is like the frame of a house ; the laws 

h"ke the boarding, roofing, plastering and finishing The 
frame gives to the building its size, strength and pioportion ; 
but unless it bo covered in and completed, it would be of 
no nse as a house. To the Constitution the laws must be 
fitted, each law also bearing its proper relations to all the 
others. In this way only can a uniform, consiRtent com- 
plete, and just system of laws be adapted to the wants of a 
civilized people. 

12. Are Gonstitittions and Laws eUaUiahed by the same 



Both are oi-dained by the authority of the people, but 
they are established at different times, and through different 
agents. Constitutions, like house frames, are made first. 
They are generally drafted by a convention of delegates 
elected by the people for that service only, and then work 
is always afterwards submitted to the vote of the people ; 
a majority of whom must vote in favor of it, or it cannot 
be adopted. Laws, however, are aftei-wai-ds made by the 
legislators, who are elected every year or two for that pur- 
pose, in the maimer and at the times prescribed in the 
Constitution. But the work of the Legislatures is not sub- 
mitted to the popular vote except in very few contingencies. 
If they pass laws which prove to be unequal, unjust, or 
contrary to the Constitution, or to the public will, the next 
Legislature will generally repeal or amend them, or they 
win be declared unconstitutional by the judges. In these 
ways the will of the people always controls the making of 
the laws. 
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13, Why are the Americans pecvliarly a law-abiding 
people ? * 

A. Because they are generally intelligent enough to know 
that society cannot exist without obedient respect for law. 

R Because they know that if their obedience is mrt 
voluntary, it must bo compelled by force ; and that were 
armies, spies, informers and large bodies of police thus 
msde necessary, the republic must give way to monarchy. 

C. Because the law«, being all made to please the ma- 
jority of the people, they oppress no one, and are felt only 
by the law-breakers to whom all laws are offensive, and of 
these it may be eaid : 

" No rogQs B'er felt the halLer draw 
With good opinion of tUe law." 

14. Into how ^nany different departments may American 
iaios be divided f 

Into six, viz ; 

A. Criminal Law, which deflnes all kinds of crimes and 
offences against the public or " State," TJiese crimes and 
offences include every act which may be committed against 
the lives, liberties, rights, property, and reputation of indi- 
viduals, and the criminal law carefully prescribes the punish- 
ments for each of such acts, wliioh are called " public 

B. Civil Lavr, which prescribes the rights of persons 
and property, and the remedies for those who are unjustly 
•deprived of them by what are called " private wrongs." t 

C. Maritiine Law, wliich relates to life, liberty and 
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property on the high seas, and on lakes and navigable 
rivers. 

D. Military and Martial La-w, for the government 
of the army and navy, and places in a state of invasion or 
insurrection. 

E. Revenue Law, which enjoins when, where, and 
how the various taxes must be paid for the support of the 
{ijovemment. 

F. The Iiaw of Nations, which regulates the conduct 
of different nations towaivls each other in all circumstaneeB 
of peace or war. (This can hardly be called American law, 
except so far as America, in common with other civilized 
nations is bound by it.) 

15. What are the rights whioh are secured to every indi- 
vidual by the Constitutions and laws of the United States^ 

A. The right of personal Ul>erty, secured from injury 
to his life, his limbs, his body, his health, and his reputatioB. 

B. The right of locomotion, or moving from place to 
place, or traveling at his own pleasure. 

C. The right of property, and to be secure in his person, 
his house, papers and effects from unreasonable searches 
and seizures. 

D. The right to -worship God according to his ovm 



E. Tlie right of free opinion on all subjects. 

F. The right of free speech. 

G. The right of firee press. 

H. The rights of firee conununioation and asso- 
ciation. 

I. The right of free assembly, 

J. The rights of petition and instruction. 

K, The right to keep and bear arms. 
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L. The right of trial by jury and other rights of ao- 
oused persons. 

M. The right to appeal to the courts for protection 
to all his rights of person or property. 

N. The right of habeas corpus. 

O. The right to educate his children at the public 
expense. 

P. The rights of husband and wife. 

Q, The right — to all native-born men of lawful age, and 
to all naturalized citizens — of suffrage, 

R. And generally, the absolute right of sovereignty 
over his ovrn body and mind, so long as his conduct 
produces no ill to any one else. 



OP GOTEENMENT BY AND FOE THE PEOPLE, 

1. In Chapter 11 of the Introduction we gave you a brief 
sketoh of the feudal Bystem, and some idea of what waa 
meant by the doctrine of the " divine right " of Kings. 
Let us now illustrate this by a diagram. 
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This diagram represents the monarchical state. At its top 
sits the King, deriving his authority from God. "All power 
flows (fi>w«M)Cfrt?fi'oni him. First below him are his court, or 
ministers, generally chosen from among the nobles. Under 
these are the great body of the nobility. Kext comes the 
state church supporting the King and nobles, and patron- 
ized by them. The army, governed wholly by the King 
and nobles, and often used in persecuting the enemies of 
the church, furnishes the great means of tyrannizing over 
the people, Next the judges and police, all appointed by 
the King and dependent on him, contribute their efforts to 
his service. The departmental government is the local 
magistracy of all the cities and villages ruling the people by 
the King's authority, so that even in their own local affairs 
they must obey the royal commands. Under all this heavy 
weight helplessly lie the masses, supporting the whole by 
their labor, yet having no acknowledged rights ; liable to 
be dragged into the army, subject to have soldiers quar- 
tered in their houses, their property seized, their families 
outraged, and themselves made tiie victims of every ca- 
price of tyranny. All history is filled with the ware, the 
crimes and oppressions of the governing classes. It has 
but little to tell of the people, except that they often re- 
belled, though generally in vain, against the oiitrages 
tinually heaped upon them. This system, once 
throughout Europe has during the past century been grad- 
ually passing away. Under its false and baneful teach 
ings no liberty and very little happiness were at all possible 
to the people. 

2. Now this diagram represents the American system, in 
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which the people are on the top, and all power flows down- 
wards from them to their several goveranients. And here 
it must be remembered, that the republican system is not 
(me government. On the theory that the people are 
the fountain of pow^er, everything must be ar- 
ranged so that they can themselves manage their 
OTvn affairs as fiir as practicable. There are thus many 
thousands of distinct governments in the TJnit«d Stat€s. 
Let us see. 

SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 

3. The lowest political division is the School District, 
whose inhabitants meet in general assembly, to elect school 
trastees, decide on the building of school houses, and the 
tax they will pay towards a teacher's salary, and the sup- 
plies for the school. This forms the government of the 
school district, " by the people and for the people," but it 
extends only to matters concerning the school. 



4. Several School Districts lying near to each other form 
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the Town, And here there are more officers to be chosen,for 
tliei-e are more public wants than in a School District, and 
consequently more duties to be performed. lu the older 
States, such as those in New England, the Town's people 
meet at least once a year. The three " selectmen," who 
manage the Town afEairs, call these meetings. They re- 
port to the people what they have done daring the previons 
year, and recommend to them such measures as they think 
necessary for the future. Upon these, the people decide, 
and in this way the Town lays out roads, builds bridges, 
provides for the support of the town poor, and levies its own 
taxes for these purjMses. It elects its own selectmen, road 
master, justices of the peace, fence viewers, pound master, 
constables and town clerk. And each Town, managing its 
own local affairs for itself, without meddling with or being 
disturbed by any other Town, has its own government, made 
" by the people, and used only for the people," of that 
Town, 

COUNTIES. 

5. But the Towns are not isolated communities. One Town 
is neighbor to another, and the people of both have many 
interests in common. Several To-wns therefore form a 
County; and to the County government the people in the 
several Towns elect annually a delegate who represents that 
Town in the County Board of Supervisors or County Com- 
missioners. This body has a limited power over the County 
roads and bridges, the County jail, hospital and records. 
They have the power to levy the taxes on the people neces- 
sary to pay the annual expenses of these institutions. The 
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people also elect a County judge, a district attorney, a 
CouDty clerk and recorder ; a sheriff, a surveyor, an asses- 
sor, a coroner, a treasurer, a school superintendent and a 
public administrator. The duties of these otficers are as 
follows ; 

COUNTY OFFICERS. 

The District Attorney is a lawyer, whose busings ia 
to prosecute persons accused of crime before the courts 
sitting in the county. 

The County Judge is the judge of the Connty Court, 
before which are tried all indictments for crimes committed 
in the County, and to which appeals may be taken, from the 
several justices' courts in the different towns. 

The County Clerk is the clerk of the Connty Court, 
and keeps all the books and papers of the County relating 
to suits at law. 

The County Recorder copies all deeds, mortgages and 
otlier documents relating to the landed property of the 
citizens of the County, into books provided for that pur- 
pose. 

The Sheriff an-ests criminals and keeps them in the jail, 
subject to the orders of the Courts. And he executes all 
the lawful commands of the judges, preserves the peace, 
and calls out the military or people of the County to assist 
him in case of resistance to the laws. 

The County Surveyor makes official surveys of the 
County roads, and of all lands whose owners. desire to have 
them surveyed oflicially. 

The County Assessor fixes the values of all the lands 
and other property in the County for the purpose of charg- 
mg each owner thereof with his fair proportion of the Stale 
and County taxes. 

The Coroner's business is to inquire into all cases of 
sudden and unaccountable death occurring in the County, 
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eo as to detect and punish raurcler, if any lias been com- 
mitted. He also acts as sheriff in case of tiiat officer's dis- 
abihty, absence, or death. 

The County Treasurer collects and keeps the taxes, 
Babject to the orders of tlie supervisors, and in compliance 
with the State law. 

The County Superintendent of public schools presides 
over all the common schools in the County. 

And the Public Administrator takes charge of all the 
property of deceased persons, who have left no heirs in the 
County. He holds such property, siibject to the orders of 
the Probate Court and to the rights of lawful heirs. 

Thus many of the duties of the Government are 
performed by the County officers. These are all 
elected " by the people," and they act only " for the 
people " of their own County. 



6, We come now to one of the grand divisions of territory 
and authority in the United States, to wit : the free and in- 
dependent States. Of these there are now thirty-six, and 
in course of time there will probably be fifty or more of them. 
Each State comprises a number of Counties. Delaware has 
but three, and Rhode Island has only five. Others, like 
New York, Virginia, and some of the north-western States, 
have fifty to eighty counties. But the State is not a con- 
ftederacy of counties, any more than the counties are con- 
federacies of towns, or the towns of school districts. The 
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State Government is made " by the people and for the 
people" just as are the smaller governments of the counties 
and towns. The feet is, the duties which under a King 
would he performed by thousands of petty officers sent by 
him into every village and district to rule the people in 
epite of themselves, are in the United States divided by the 
people, among the officers elected by themselves, to serve 
them in the manner prescribed by law. The State, however, 
contains people enough to constitute a small nation by 
itself. Some of them like New York, Pennsylvania and 
Ohio, are each already more populous and wealthy than 
several of the independent natii>ns of the world. The 
State form of government is therefore a com- 
plete Republic, having all the powers of an Inde- 
pendent nation, except those granted for special 
purposes by the people of all the States to the Fed- 
eral Government, as we shall hereafter explain. 

Notes.— (al King Jnmeaihe Fiisl of ICnglaiid more than once laid it down 
in fiis epeecliee that " sb it iaalheiam and WMsphemjin a creature lo die- 
pate what the Deity ma; do, bo it is presumption and sediliou in a subject 
to dispute what a Kin;; may do in the beinlit of liis power. GoodohrielianB, 
he adds, will be content vritli God'a will rerealed in his viord ; and good 
Bnhjecta will reel in the King's will, revealed in his law." 

1 Blackatone Com., * S38. 



LESSON IV. 

OF OONSnTDTIONAL GOVERNMENT. 

1. — The first sUp informing a State Government is Ike 
framing and adoption of a written Comtitufion. 

This is done by a convention chosen by the people of the 
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whole territory for which the Constitution is to be formed. 
Each County is allowed a number of delegates to the con- 
vention m proportion to it'- population. The constitution 
IS bj these tarefuUj prepared, and when adapted in their 
judgment to the lequnements of the territory, it is pub- 
lished and the people aie called on to vote for or against 
it If the majontj of the votes are cast in its favor, it is 
declared adopted and becomes the fundamental law of the 
laud . 

(hanffnig the Constitution, 

2. The Declaration of Independence declares "that when- 
ever any form of government becomes destructive of these 
ends, (of securing the life, liberty and pmperty of the people) 
it is the right of the people to alter or abolish it, and to in- 
stitute a new GooernmetU, laying its foundations on such 
principles, and oi^aniKing its powers in such form as to 
them shall seem most likely to effect their safety and hap- 
piness," 

For the purpose of avoiding the revolution and blood- 
shed which in Europe have almost always attended a change 
in the form of Government, all American Constitutions 
contain a clause providing how the people shall proceed if 
they wish to alter or amend them ; and this may be done 
at any time the people desire it by the peaceful operation 
of the ballot. 

What the Constitution provides. 

3, A. It states the principles on which the Govern- 
ment is to be founded. This part of it is called the " Bill 
of Rights," 
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B. It provides who are entitled to vote at popular 
elections. 

C It provides for the election of the Legislature, 
which consists of two separate bodies or " houses." One 
of these is called the " Senate," the other the "Assembly" 
or " House of Representatives." Of these the Senate is 
always the smaller body, and its members are elected for 
from two to six years. The members of the " Assembly " 
are elected for only one or two years. These two bodies 
assemble at regular periods fixed in the Constitution, to 
make laws for all the people in the State ; and that instru- 
ment prescribes how the laws sliall be made, and defines 
exactly what powers ai-c given to the Legislature and to all 
other officers of the Slate, Counties, Towns and school dis- 
tricts. It also locates the Ixjundaries of the State, and of 
each county. In this way eaoh of the small govern- 
ments is regulated uniformly -with the others, 
County with County, and Town with Town ; and all are 
governed by the same laws. 

C The Constitution provides for the election of a Gov- 
ernor and Lieutenant Governor, and fixes their duties 
and powers. 

E. It also creates certain Courts, or gives power to the 
Legislature to provide them, so that Judges shall be ap- 
pointed or elected wherever the people may require their 
services. 

F. It empowers the Legislature to provide for puhlio 
education, for the organization of the State troops or 
" militia," ind to pass all necessary civil, criminal and rev- 
enue laws ; and it either fixes every detail of the machinery 
of the State government, or gives the Legislature power so 
to do. 

G. It carefully forbids all public officers to usurp 
any power not confided to them respectively, and 
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prescribes or authorizes the Legislature to prescribe for 
theif impeachment should they violate this prohibition, 

4. We have now seen that popular government begins 
with the school district, tlien extends to the Town, thence 
to the County, and from that to the State. We have also 
seen that though several school districts form tlie Town, sev- 
eral Towns a County, and several Counties a State, yet the 
people in each subdivision elect the various officers thereof, 
whose duties are fixed by law, and who are responsible to 
the people. We have also seen that the State is a 
complete repuhlio, having all the powers of an in- 
dependent nation, except those granted for special 
purposes by the whole American people to the 
Federal Government or " Union." We have now to 
inquire — 

5. Wliat are the nature and purpose of the Federal Gov- 
emment, err Union f 

Its nature is not that of a confederacy between indepen- 
dent States, for a confederacy, as we have shown you, (see 
question to Lesson 3, see. 4) is a league or covenant, 
■whereby several governments are united into one 
by the act of the governments, and not of the people 
they represent. Sucli a league or covenant, like a 
bargain between individuals, when broken by one, no 
longer binds the others. Such was the old American 
confederacy, which preceded the present Constitution, 
and fell to pieces by its own weight before it was 
ten years old. Such was the Southern view of the 
Union for many years before the great civil war of 1861, 
and had it been true, the South would have been justified 
in attempting to withdraw from a distasteful partnership. 
But this view is now univei-sally regarded as a mistaken one. 
The true nature and olyect of the American Union 

4, 5. WJiatLilhe nilurcand parposeuf the ForteraL OovernmeDtorTJnloikP .jn*t 
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consist in the uniting of the people of the -whole 
country into one great nation for certain purposes 
only. Those purposes are expressed iiitliose sections of tlie 
Federal Cotistit\ition which confine the powers of the ' 
general Government to those functions only 'orhich 
can be better performed by all the people united 
than by each State singly, and for itself alone. 

6, Thus, each State unaided would be weak in case of 
war. Even New York would be no match for England or 
France. But all the States together are strong, and hence 
European countries are anxious to be at peace with them. 

Each State would be grievously taxed to maintain a 
separate army and navy, and to keep its Ministers and Con- 
suls in foreign countries. But the eipense of one army and 
navy, and one set of Ministers and Consuls, falls lightly on 
them all. 

If each State were wholly independent of the others, 
wars would break out between them, as they continually 
do among the States of Europe. But being all under one 
general government, domestic peace is seciired. 

If each State were to coin its own money, there would be 
as many different coinages as there are States, which would 
greatly interfere with commerce. But one national coinage 
passes everywhere alike. 

1. In the Federal Constitution, therefore, the people of 
all the States gave to the general G-ovemment the follow- 
ing exclusive powers : 

A. To lay and collect the taxes, duties, imposts and ex- 
cises, to pay the debts, and provide for the common defense 
and general welfere of the United States : but all such du- 
ties, imposts and excises must be uniform throughout the 
United States. 
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B, To borrow money or. the creiiit of the United States, 
C To regulate cotnmerce with foreign nations, and 
among the several States, and with the Indian tribes. 

D. To establisiia niiiform rule of natiiraliKatlou, and uni- 
form laws on the subject of bankruptcies throughout the 
United States. 

E. To coin money, regulate the value thereof, and of 
foreign coin, and fix the standai-d of weights and measures. 

F. To provide for the punishment of counterfeiting the 
secui-ities and current coin of the United States. 

G. To establish post offices and post roads. 

H. To promote the progress of science and the useful 
arts by securing for limited times to authors and inventors 
the exclusive right to their respective writings and discov- 

I. To constitute tribunals inferior to the Supreme 

J. To define and punish pii-aciesand felonies committed 
on the liigh seas, and offences against the law of nations. 

K. To declare war, gi-ant letters of marque and reprisal, 
and make rules concerning captures on land and water. 

L. To raise and support armies, 

M. To provide and maintain a navy, 

N. To make rules for the government and regulation of 
the land and naval forces. 

O. To provide for calling forth the militia to execute the 
laws of the Union, suppress insurrections and repel inva- 

P. To make all laws which shall be necessary and propOT 
for carrying into execution the foregoing powei-s." t 

8. Hoio are the severed States prevented from interfering 
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u>itk the federal Government in the exercise of these powers ? 
Tfie Federal Constitution explicitly forbids them. It also 
requires the States to perform certain duties alike, so as to 
preserve everywhere the liberties of the citizens, just as the 
State Constitution prescribes uniform i-egiilations to all ite 
own counties and towns. 

9. Mow, on the other hand, ia the Federal Government 
prevented from intermeddling with the State Governments, 
or with the rights of the people ? 

By the ninth and tenth amendments to the Federal Con- 
stitution, which provide that " the enumeration (in that doc- 
ument) of certain rights shall not be construed to deny or 
disparage others retained by the people " : and that " the 
powers not del^ated to the United States by the Constitu- 
tion, nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to the 
States respectively, or to the people." 

10. You now understand clearly the following principles : 

A. That governmsnt by the people means that 
the people make and maintain the Government in 
such form and in such hands as suit themselves, 
through the frequent exercise of the individual 
right of Buflfrage. 

B. That government for the people means that 
the only purpose for which Govermnent exists is 
to protect the lives, liberty, property and happiness 
of the people, and tliereby "to establish justice, insure 
domestic tranquility, provide for the common defense, pro- 
mote the general welfare, and secure tlie blessings of liberty 
to themselves and their posterity." * 

C. That the first means used in the United States to carry 
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tliese prineipics into practic« h the division of the whole 
territory into States ; of the States into Coiuities ; 
of the Counties into tow^ns, and of the towns into 
aohool dlatriots, in each of which ocitain public officers 
are entrusted each with a minute portion of the Gov- 
erament powers, 

D. That each officer is elected by the voters of 
the district he represents. 

E. That each elected officer is accountable for the 
discharge of bis official duties only to the people of 
the district that elects him ; that is, to his own constit- 
uents, anil to none others. 

F. That the exact pOTwers and duties of each of- 
ficer are clearly fixed by law. 

G. That the several States have nothing to do 
with each other. The several counties in each 
State have no right to meddle with each other, nor 
the different to^vns in a county, nor the school dis- 
tricts in a tOTvn, But cauh has ihe riglit to manage its 
own domestic affairs in its own way, under tlie general 
constitutions and laws, so long as it docs not infringe upon 
the liberties of the psople.* 

H. That the principle of "confederacy" Is care- 
fully excluded from the entire American system, 

I. Tliat tlie United States are all one country : the re- 
lation of the several States to the Union being 
merely a division between them of the several 
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functions of the Government, wliich, if not so divided, 
would be impoMsibie under tlie Kepublicaii foi-m. 

11. That Sovereignty resides in the people, and 
not in any of the governmental estabhshments or 



Now turn back to llie diagi'am representing the American 
system. Apply the last two ctiapters to it, and you will 
find the pi'iiiciple of " Government by and for the jieople," 
firmly and clearly fixed in youv memory. 



OF CHECKS AND BALANCES IN THE GOVERNMENT. 

L In Lesson II, Section 6, you learned " that the objects 
of laws in the United States were to protect the people from 
oppvesaon, whether attempted by individuals or by the gov- 
ernment : — that power loves to be felt and to strengthen 
itself, and that ambitious men are everywhere found who 
seek it, and having attained it, then they labor to subjugate 
their race by every possible means," 

2. Now the prinioipal reason why the absolute monarchs 
of Europe have so grievously oppressed their subjects was 
because tliei-e was no cheek or Umit to their po'wer. 
And when under the system of " limited monarchy " the 
Parliament as in England, during the reigns of several of 
the kings and queens ending with Charles I, in 1648, at- 
tempted to curb the aggressions of the prince, a fierce and 
finally a bloody controversy was waged between them. 
The kings claimed the unlimited right to tax the people aa 
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a part of the prerogative of the crown. When parliament 
refii9«d its consent to such taie^, it was repeatedly " pro- 
rogued " or " dissolved," so that the King could do as he 
pleased while it was not in session. Thus, having power 
through the army to enforce laws made by himself, he would 
of course make such laws as would increase his power. 
This has been the almost universal histoiy of king-craft. 
Even in this century, we have seen the two Napoleons in 
France, each abusing the too great powera entrusted to . 
him by overthrowing the constitution of that country, and 
making himself emperor over the ruins of a republic. 

3. Now the only way to prevent this abuse of power, 
and consequent enslavement of the people, is not to give 
the -whole power of the Government to anybody ; 
but instead of this, to give to each ollicer just as little as 
will enable him to serve the people in his own department, 
while another officer shall be set to watch him, and see 
that he does his whole duty, and nothing but hie duty. 

4, Thus in all American Constitutions the powers 
of the Govermnent are separated Into three grand 
divisions, viz ; 

A. The Legislative, which makes the laws under and 
in accordance with the Constitution. 

B. The Executive, which sees that the laws made by 
the legislative department are obeyed. - 

C. The Judiciary, whicli administers the civil and crim- 
inal law, dispensing justice between man and man, punish- 
ing criminals, and deciding wliether the laws passed by 
the Legislature are conformable to the Constitution. 

Each of the principal officers who occupy these several 
departments is separately elected by the people, and they 
are not only independent of each other, but they con- 
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fitantly keep one another in check, Nor is this inter- 
position of checks and balances confined to the three divi- 
sions we have jnst mentioned: bnt it is introduced 
everywhere, and in all possible forms, into the adminis- 
tration of each division itself. 

THE LEGISLATIVE DEPAKTMBNT, 

5. All legislative bodies, whether of the States or of 
the general government, (called Congress) are divided into 

■ two separate houses. The upper house is called the " Sen- 
ate," and in the Congress it is composed of two senators, 
elected by the Legislature of each State, who ai-e chosen 
for alternate terms of six years each. In the State Legis- 
latures, the senators are elected from larger districts, and 
for longer terms than the membei's of the lower house. In 
all eases the senators are ttewer in numher than 
the representatives, and as it is considered the highest 
power in the gift of the people, next to the Presidency or 
governorship, to be elect€d a senator, the original idea 
was that only men of ability, experience and mature 
years should compose that body. 

6. The House of Representatives in Congress is 
now composed one liiember for every 157,109 inhabitants,* 
provided however, that each State shall have at least one 
representative, though its population bo less than 157,109. 
The " Members of the Assembly " or lower house of the 
Stat« Legislature, are elected by counties, in numbers pro- 
portioned to the population of each. 

7. Every bill passed by every legislative body must be 
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concurred m, word for word, by both Houses. It must then 
be signed as approved by the Exeoutive, who, if he objects 
to it, must return it within ten days with hi& objections in 
writing to the House in which it originated. This is called 
the Executive " Veto " (a Latin woi-d, meaning " I for- 
bid "). "When any bill or proposed law is " vetoed," it is 
necessary that two thirds of both Houses shall concur in 
again passing it, in which case it becomes a law without the 
approval of the Executive. Thus the Senate and the lower 
House are each a check upon the other, while the Execu- 
tive is a check upon both. Whatever be the mistake due 
to the excitement under which one body may act, it is al- 
most sure to be corrected by the conservatism of the other ; 
and a wise Executive may veto a bad measure though ap- 
proved by both Houses ; while a wrong-headed Executive, 
whose veto is not sustained by his reasons for it, is apt to 
be set right by the sober second thought of two thirds of 
both Houses. 

Thus Tvlsdoin, care and prudence, are much more 
certain to characterize our legislation than if there 
were but one person, like a King or Emperor, or but 
one legislative body, as in France, having author- 
ity to make the laws of the Nation or States. 



8. Neither Congress nor any State Legislature 
has any power to compel the people to obey the 
law^s it may pass. 

This duty is confided by the Constitution to the Execu- 
Uve. The President of the United States is the Federal 
Executive, and Lis duty is to see that the laws of Congress 
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and the treaties between the United States and foreign 
countries are properly observed. For tliis purpose he ia 
commander of the ai-my and navy of the United States, 
and of tiie nailitia of the several States when called into the 
actual service of the United States.* He has the power, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, to make 
treaties. He nominates, subject to the approval of the 
Senate, ambassadors, foreign ministers, consuls, Judges of 
the Federal Courts, collectors of revenue, and all other 
officers of the United States, but he cannot declare ■war. 
Only Congress has that power. Nor can he make the least 
change in any law as passed by Congress. All the power 
that is given him is for the sole purpose of causing the 
laws to be respected and obeyed by the people. And those 
laws define his own duties with such exactness that he oan 
no more -wrong a private citizen than the citizen 
oan injure him, without being equally liable to punish- 
ment. 

9, The Governor of each State ia the Executive 
thereof,Jand has powers within his own State analogous to 
those of the President within the United States. But none 
of his powers extend beyond the limits of his own State. 

10. A part of the Executive duty is to inform the Legis- 
lature whenever it assembles, of the condition of all the 
public afFairs of the Nation or State, respectively, and to 
recommend such legislation as he finds from experience that 
the public good requires. He can also call extra sessions of 
the Legislature when he thinks it necessary. He has the 
power of pardoning convicts or commuting their sentences, 
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wliicli is a check upon any tyranny on the part of the judi- 

Being i-esponsible to the people for the good conduct of 
all the stibordinate executive officers whom he appoints, he 
has the power of i-emoving them at any time, which is a 
cl'.eek upon their behavior while in office. 

U. The Executive duties are always divided into depart- 
ments, each of which is in charge of a separate officer un- 
der the President or Governor, but who is superior to all 
others employed in his Department. Thus the Federal 
" Cabinet " comprises seven chief secretaries, viz. : 

THE CABINET. 

A. The Secretary of State, who has charge of the 
foreign relations of the United States, instructs the Ameri- 
can Ministers at foreign courts, and receives the communi- 
cations of foreign Ambassadoi-s at the Federal capital. 

B. The Secretary of the Treasury, who has the 
care of collecting all t!ie revenues and paying out the same, 
according to the laws of Congress. The system of checks 
and balances is complete and very complicated throughout 
this l)c[)artment, 

C. The Secretary of War presides over all army af. 
fairs. 

D. The Secretary of the Navy has the care of all 
matters relating to vessels of war, navy yards, officers, and 
men employed in the navy. 

E. The Secretary of the Interior attends to the sur- 
veys and sales of public lands, and to Indian affairs. 
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F. The Postmaster General conducts al! the business 
of the post-office and transportation of the mails. 

G. The Attorney General is the law adviser of the 
President and Cabinet. 

All these officers ai-e appointed by the President, " by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate," which 
thus, and in all his other appointments, and in the making 
of treaties, exerts a powerful chect on the Executive. And 
each member of the Cabinet has clerks, employees and sub- 
ordinate officers and men under him in every part of the 
country — all employed in executing their particular portion 
of the laws of Congress, Sof'tr as it is possible for human 
ittgenuity to accompOsh it, checks and balances are imposed 
upon every one of all this army of o^ials, whereby each 
is accovntable to some one or more superiors, or to some 
other branch of the Government. Thus frauds, negli- 
gence and oppression of the people are everywhere 
jealously watched, and generally detected, exposed 
and punished. 

12. Tlie Executive of each State is assisted by officers 
named in the Stat« Constitution and elected by the people, 
such as Secretary of State, Controller, Treasui-er, Attorney 
General and Surveyor General, and their duties and those 
of their subordinates are arranged on similar principles to 
those of the Federal officers. The idea of checks and bal- 
ances is here obseiwed throughout, but, of course, on a 
smaller scale than in the business of the United States. 

THE JCDICtAKY. 

13. The powers and duties of the judges are to 
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administer justice, as prescribed by law, m all mat 

ters 10 dispute bptweon m^n and man that may bo brought 
beforL them, and to i.unluct the trial aud decree the 
punishment oi ill jersons charaed with oi convicted of 
crime Thej are mure sti ictlj c jnhned by law m 
all their acts than oithei of the other grand duisiona 
cf the g veinment for they are the high pnests 
of the la-w, its oracles, its defenders, and its ex- 
pounders Then leiining honesty, and teiilessness, 
are the supreme safeguaids of the liberties cf the peo] le, 
whoho pruilege it la to hnd a certain remedy by having 
recourse to tbe laws, for all injuries or wrongs which they 
may receive in person, property or character. " The citi- 
zen ought to obtain right and justice fi-eely, and without 
being obliged to purchase it — completely, and without any 
denial — promptly and without delay — conformably to the 
laws." • It is to the Courts of Justice, of every name and 
degree, that the people must look for their safety and pro- 
tection from every assault upon tiieir rights and liberties. 

14. Besides these powers and duties, which are common 
to the judges of America and of Great Bi-itain and her 
colonies, American courts are entrusted ivith the 
grave power of deciding whether the laws as 
passed by the Legislature are "Constitutional;" 
that is, whether they conforrn to the State or Federal Con- 
stitution as the case may be. If the judiciary decide against 
the constitutionality of any statute, it is no longer binding 
on the people. The courts have also the power of 
deciding what an obscurely worded statute means; 
and of reconciling laws or parts of laws that are inconsist- 
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ent with each other. No other country allows such high 
powei-s to its judges as this ; and these powers operate as a 
powerful check upon Legislatures, whose careless or tyran- 
nical law-making becomes powerless for evil when tested 
by the touchstone of judicial condemnation, 

APPEALS. 

15. The system of appeals provided in our laws, furnishes 
everywhere a complete check upon the inj ustice that may 
occur, despite all human precaution, in the decision of any 
one court. Almost every case may be appealed if there be 
any legal or technical reason therefor, until two or three 
examinations or decisions of all the points in different courts 
shall result in the final rendering of a just judgment. 

16. Remembering now the principles stated at the close 
of Lesson 4, you will bear in mind 

A. That the American idea of Government pre- 
serves the liberties of the people, not only by means 
of the division of its poivers and duties, bet^ween 
the Union, the States, the Coiinties, Towns and 
School Districts, but also by a distribution of its 
responsibilities among three separate but co-ordi- 
nate departments : the Legislative, Executive and 
Judicial. 

B, That " in the government of the commoQ- 
■wealth the legislative department shall never ex- 
ercise the executive and judicial powers, or either 
of them ; the executive shall never exercise the 
legislative and judicial powrers, or either of them ; 
the judicial shall never exercise the legislative and 
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executive powers, or either of them, to the end 
that it may be a government of laws, and not of 
men." * 

C. That human nature, if trusted with any de- 
gree of political powerj will seek to abuse that 
power to the injury of the people. Therefore no 
unchecked or irresponsible power shall be given to 
any man or set of men. But a smaU share of power 
shall be given to each of a great number of officers, 
all of whom shall check the acts, and balance the 
influence of Uie others. 

D. That the President Is a check upon Congress, 
and of course upon all the subordinate officers in ev- 
ery department of the executive branch of the gov- 
ernment, ■who are appointed by, and responsible to 
him. 

E. The Senate is a check upon the President. So 
also is the House of Representatives, whioh may 
impeaoh him before the Senate fbr official miscon- 
duct. 

F. The Judiciary is a cheefi:, not only on crime 
committed by citizens, but upon the legislature, 
-whose work it may decide to be unconstitutional. 

G. The Union is a check upon the States, and Vhe 
States upon the Union. 

H. The State government, organising the counties 
and towns, is a check upon the county and town 
government. 
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L The Grand Jury in each county is a check up- 
on all pubKe offleers in that county, Twhom it may 
present or indict fbr oflfenses against the lavrs. 

J. The Legislature is a check upon the Judiciary, 
ft>r the lowrer house may impeach any Judge before 
the Senate for malfeasance in office. 

And finally, no public officer is exempt Hiom. the 
■wratehful scrutiny of some other public officer, or 
fVee &om the necessity of rendering an account of 
his ste-wardship. Nor is it the fault of the laws if 
delinquents in office escape the penalties provided 
for offenses. 



LESSON VI. 

OF THE PKECEDBffCE OF THE SEVERAL GOVERNMENTS. 

1. We have now seen that under the American system 
the objects of government are attained witliout risk to the 
liberties of the individual, by the division of public powers 
and duties, and by the careful arrangement of checks and 
balances. It remains to explain the order in which the 
several governments take precedence one of another, with- 
out which serious conflicts might be expected to arise be- 
tween them. 

TOWNS AND COUNTIES SUBORDINATE TO THE STATE. 

2. Though the several school districts, towns and coun- 
ties elect their own officers, and to a certain limited extent 
legislate for themselves at district or town meetings, or 
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through the County Board of Supervisors, the scope of 
Buch legislation embraces but a very small part of all the 
departments of law which affect each individual. Tou 
can j'eadily see that, though it is a simple matter for these 
Email .districts to provide a schoolmaster, or to repair 
roads, or regulate fences, the protection of all the rights of 
the people requires a compIet« system of much higher law 
than these. There must be the civil, criminal, maritime, 
military and revenue law, enacted by some power strong 
enough to maintain and enforce them. Such legislation by 
towns or counties, each for itself, would be impracticable 
in several aspects ; 

A. It wouEd require as complete a government in each 
small district as is now required for a State. 

B. There would be great differences between the laws of 
the several towns and counties, causing much local incon- 
venience, 

C. The small districts would not have the power to en- 
force the laws. 

D. The State government would be superseded, because 
there would be nothing left for it to legislate upon or en- 
force. 

3. For these reasons each State forms hut one com- 
moniyealth, having one supreme executive, one 
general legislature, Eind one system of judiciary. 
The State government enacts and executes the civil, crim- 
inal, and other general laws throughout the State, though 
the admiiiisti-ation thereof be often conducted by the county 
officers. 

4. 'Yhs towns and counties are formed by l^ie 
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constitution or legislation of Uie State, which pre- 
scribe the boundaries, offices and jurisdiction of 
each. Any change in these particulars of county or town 
orgamzation can ouly be made by the Legislature of the 
State, though bucIi measures are also frequently submitted 
to the vote of the citizens affected thereby. The town 
and county governments are therefore subordinate 
to that of 1^ State. 

THE STATES SttBOBDINATK TO TOE UNION, 

5. Though the Federal Constitution carefully enumerates 
the several powers entrusted to the general Government, 
and forbids to the States the exercise of such as would con- 
flict with them, leaving them otherwise free to enact such 
domestic laws as they please, yet it often happens that there 
18 a coiUsion between the laws of the two Governments, 
In order to prevent the consequences of such disagreement, 
which in Europe would generally lead to civil war, the 
Federal Constitution provides tliat " This Constitution and 
the laws of the United States which shall be made in pur- 
suance thereof, and all treaties made, or which shall be 
made under the authority of the United States, shall l>e the 
supreme law of the land ; and the Judges in every State 
shall be bound thereby, anything in the Constitution or 
laws of any State to the contrary noth with standing," * 

6. You see now that confusion is avoided, and perfect 
system secured, by the constitutional order of precedence 
among the several Governments, 

First in authority is the Constitution of tlie Unit- 
ed States. 
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Second. — Acts of Congress, and treaties made by 
the President and Senate with foreign Governments. 

Third.— The Constitutions of the several States, 
each in its o^wti State only. 

Fourth. — Acts of the several Iiegislatures. 

Fifth. — Ordinances adopted by County Supervia- 
ors, or by Municipal or Town Governments. 

7. No ordinance passed by a town, city or county gov- 
ernment win be binding if it conflicts with an Act of the 
State Legislature or State Constitution, or an Act of Con- 
gress or foreign treaty, or, above all, the Federal Consti- 
tution. 

No Act of a State Legislature will be valid if it conflicts 
with its State Constitution, with an Act of Congress, with 
a foreign treaty, or the Federal Constitution. 

No Act of the Federal Congi-ess will be valid if it con- 
flicts with the Federal Constitution, 

OEDEK IS heaven's PIESf LAW. 

8. Thus, as their several moons revolve about the planets, 
and the planets around the sun, so the towns and counties 
are kept in their places by the States, and these in turn by 
the central Government at Washington. By the division 
and subdivision of territory, by the distribution of powers 
and responsibilities among numerous officers, and by the 
precedence of the several Govoniments, the whole Ameri- 
can system is fitted together in such a manner as to accom- 
plish all the objects of government without any danger to 
tho liberties of the people. It is the greatest monument of 
State-craft ever erected by human wisdom. As in naviga- 
tion, men first invented the raft, then the canoe, the galley, 
the sailing vessel, and lastly the steamer, so their ideas of 
government progressed slowly and gradually from the mili- 
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tary deBpotiem of the savage, up to American Republican- 
iem. When men have so far relapsed into barbarism as to 
prefer the raft or the canoe to the swift and luxurious 
though complicated steamer, then only will it be consis- 
tent for them to abandon the highest form of pohtical civ- 
ilization for the old fashioned and imperfect makeshifts of 
monarchical misrule. May the day never dawn, when chaos 
shall displace the elaborate and polished order on which 
depend the peace and progress of our happy people. 



LESSON vn. 

OF REPRESENTATION. 

1. The word " Sovereign " means supreme in power ; 
superior to ali others; highest in power; chief; independ- 
ent of, and unhmited by any other ; possessing or entitled 
to original authority or jurisdiction." * 

Tlie word " Sovereignty " signifies the right to eser- 
cise supreme power," * 

Now in any form of government iu which the people, 
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being auto'ects, are not consulted bj' their king, or other 
rulets, the Sovereignty resides In the Government, 

In Great Britain the Parliament is the sovereign power,* 
In Russia, the Czar, In Gei-many, the Emperor, 

But in the American system the people are sov- 
ereign.t Their government is " by and for the people," 
We have seen that its distribution of powers and duties, and 
ever present checks and balances, among many constitutions, 
public officers, and districts, prevents either the Federal, 
the State, or subordinate governments from enjoying such 
supremacy as would comply with the definition of sover- 
eignty. The people, therefore, being sovereign," their 
various political institutions are but the creatures 
of their will, or machines designed for the benefit of 
those w^ho use them, 

2. What is an agenf? 

" One who is entrusted with the business of another — a 
substitute; a deputy." 

What is a representative ? 

" One who represents or stands in the place of another — 
an agent ; deputy, or substitute," t 

Thus, a lawyer is the agent or representative ofhiscUenta 
for transacting their business before the courts. A com- 
mission merchant is an agent or representative of distant 
parties for buying and selling goods. A bookkeeper is the 
agent of his employer for keeping his accounts. 

3. What is the maxim of the law on the subject of 
agency ? 

" lie who acts through another, acts h 
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4. What saying of Jems Christ was quoted in Lesson 
I, on the subject of Equtdityf 

" He that is greatest among you Bhall be your servant." 

5. What then i» representation in the American system t 
It is the sending by the people, who are sovereign, of one 
man elected as the servant or agent of a great number, to 
vote, and act in their place and t^tead, in some special and 
limited capacity in the City, Town, County, State, or Fed- 
eral Government. 

6. When representatives have been elected, are they the 
MASTERS of the people, because for the tenn of their offices 
they are their eulers ? 

On tiie contrary, they are the servants of those who 
send them. And this service is the greater in proportion 
to the number of citizens whose votes elect the ofBcer. 
Thus, the Mayor of a city is the servant only of all the 
people of the city. But the President of the United States 
is the servant of the whole country, ■ 

7. — To whom are all public officers in the United States 
directly or indirectly responsible ? 

To the people, directly ■when they are elected, indi- 
rectly -when they are appointed. 

All members of the Ijegislative branch are elect- 
ed, except when the Executive is empowered by the Con- 
stitution to fill a vacancy. Their responsibility to the peo- 
ple is direct. 

The Judiciary are also generally elected, though 
under the Federal Constitution, and in some of the States, 
the Judges are appointed by the Executive and confirmed 
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by the Senate. Their responsibility is direct when elected, 
indiroct if appointed. 

The Chief Executive is always elected. So also 
are the Executive County Officers, and in some of tlie Statea 
the principal subordinate Executive State Officers. But 
generally, all the minor officers who are under the 
orders of the Executive, hold their offices by his ap- 
pointment. This is especially the case in the revenue ser- 
vice, the army and navy, and in the State civil service. 
The Chief Executive is directly responsible to the people, 
but the responsibility of all his subordinates is indirect. 
8. — WMt is meatit hy representation of representationf 
There is an instrument known among lawyers and burf- 
ness men by the name of " power of attorney." It is a 
paper whereby one person gives to another the power or 
authority to do certain things in his name, and therein to 
bind him as if he had done them himself— say, to sell land 
or to receive or pay money. But as the person holding 
the power of attorney may be sometimes sick or absent, or 
unable to do all the work without assistance, the document 
usually contains the words " with power of substitution or 
revocation," which means that the agent has the power to 
employ a third person to do the business entrusted to him, 
at his discretion and at his risk. 

Now the power given to certain (not to all) public offi- 
cers by election, is similar to that in the " power of attor- 
ney." And when a third party is employed by an agent, 
such thii-d party is a representative of a representative, or 
an agent of an agent. 

9.—I>oea tlu principle of representation of represerOation 
extend ihrtmghaut the American system f 
It does. Thus all the people do not vote at elections. 
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but this right is confined to men who are above twenty-one 
years of age. Women and children do not vote, because 
they are nearly always dependent on a man for support and 
protection. As the family is a natural inbtitntion existing 
before all forms of government, and found everywhei-e, 
among savage as well as civilized people, the framers of 
our Constitution accepted it as they found it, and never 
thought of interfering with it by makint; its members pobti- 
cally Independent of each other. So, as by nature the 
labor and responsibility of supporting and educating the 
family devolve upon the man, tlie burdens of citizenship 
were by law added to his cares ; and the head of the family 
was assumed to vote as the natural representative of his 
wife and children. 

Tlie members of all legislative bodies, the Chief E^fecu- 
tive and Judicial ofiicers are elected by the votes of men, 
■who east their ballots partly as representatives of 
their families. All elected officers are therefore i-epre- 
sentatives of representatives, so far as the families of 
voters are concerned. 

Hut the State Legislatures elect United States Senators. 
Hence, the Senator -so chosen is a representative of 
the Legislature, 'whose members represent the cit- 
izens, "Who represent their families. 

Again, the President and Senate appoint all the principal 
collectors of revenue throughout the country. These col- 
lectors each appoint their own clerks and inspectors. Here 
the same principle is applied to the fourth and even fifth 
degree. But the clerks and inspectors are responsible to the 
collectore, who appoint thenj. The collectors are responsi- 
ble to tlie President, and the President to the people. Be- 
sides this political responsibiUty which regulates the tenure 
by which subordinate officers hold their places, they are 
held to direct legal accountability to the people through 
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the CourtB if guilty of embezzlement, fraud, or other 
crime or misdemeanor while in office. 

10. — Why are not all Qovemment ffffkers elected by the 
people f 

Because responsibility to the people only, being but a 
political and moral, and not a direct pecuniary responsi- 
bility, is too remote to be of itself a sufficient saf^uard 
against malfeasance in office. Because the system of checks 
and balances requires discipline in the Executive Depart- 
ment, which could not exist if each officer were indepen- 
dent of all othei-s and accountable only to the people. It 
is necessary for the dispatch of public busine^ that the 
chief officer should have power to select his own assistants, 
and to discharge them at once in ease of insubordination 
or dishonesty. Otherwise, he could not himself be held 
justly responsible for his own administration. 

Furthermore, if the attention of voters at elections were 
distracted by a multiplicity of candidates, while their choice 
wei-e limited by party nominations, bad men would be more 
likely to be chosen to office than when subordinate posi- 
tions are filled by an Executive who can be held responsi- 
ble by the people for his selections. 

U- — ^re aU public offkers in the United States paid /or 
their services? 

The principle herein is that " every free man to preserve 
his independence, if without a sufficient estate, ought to 
have some trade or calling whereby he may honestly sub- 
sist" ;• that as all offices cannot be filled with rich men, 
which would at once create an aristocracy, the State has 
no right to compel the individual to sacrifice his time and 
talents to the public good without a compensation at least 
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equal to what he could earn in private life. Henoe, all 
those offices requiring any considerable portion of 
Ume and skill are accompanied by a proportionate 
salary or fees. 

There is great care taken, however, that ttie emoluraenta 
of office shall not be excessive. 

There is also & class of offices requiring bat small expen- 
diture of time, which are deemed sufficiently paid by the 
honor they confer upon the office-holder. 

Thus the positions of County Supervisors, City Alder- 
men, Town Selectmen, and members of the Boards of Edu- 
cation are generally offices of honor. 

12. — Whi/ are aU terms of office short in the United 
Stateel 

A. Because men elected or appointed for a long time or 
for life, no matter how honest they may be at the beginning, 
would by and by be tempted to tyrannize over the people, 
and probably try in some unlawful manner to retain or in- 
crease their power by force. 

B. Because in the event of a bad man's election or ap- 
pointment he can do but little harm during a year or two, 
while if he were not removable for many years, he might 
rob or oppress the people, perhaps even to the point of pro- 
voking revolution. 

C. Because frequent elections keep the people watchful of 
public men and measures. Society, like water and air, re- 
quires frequent agitation to keep it pure. If elections oc- 
curred too far apart, designing men would have too much 
time in which to plot their own advancement at the public 



D. Because newly elected men will more faithfully 
carry out the people's wishes than those who have held 
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office long enough to forget their accountability to the 
people. " The new broom sweeira clean." 

13. Wfiat says the I>eclaratlon of Rights of MassachmetU 
on this subject ? 

" In order to prevent those who are v^ed with authority 
from becoming oppressors; the people have a riglit, at such 
periods and in such manner as they shall estabiisii by the 
frame of government, to cause their officers to i-etnrn to 
private life, and to fill np vacant places by ceitain and re- 
gular elections and appointments,"* 

What says the OonstittUion of Maryland? 

" That a long continuance in the Executive Departments 
of power or trust is dangerous to liberty ; a rotation there- 
fore in those departments is one of the best securities of 
permanent freedom." f 

14. What is the aUitude of public officers in the United 
States, toward the people f 

They are in every- sense the servants of the 
public, tliat is of the whole public, regardless of the 
party or friends who elected or appointed tiiem. 
The whole people have enacted the constitution which 
has created the offices, and pay the Uxes or fees which 
furnish tlie compensation fijr work done for the whole, 
not for a portion of the people. Consequently, the 
officers must w^ork for the public, not for them- 
selves or their private friends. No officer can law- 
fully hold his office for any longer time than that for which 
he was elected or a])poiiited. But if lie be ambitious to 
serve the public well, they can, and generally will reelect 
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him, or promote liim to a higher office. This Is the 
only field open tQ honest ambition in our country. 
Dishonest ambition can never be indulged, except 
the system of government be corrupted or dea- 
troyed, for it is Vtxe arch enemy of human liberty. 

15. All pvblie officers of every name and degree are pub- 
licly fnoor?i to do their duty according to the Constitution 
and laws. What is the natitre of this oath f 

It is solemnly calling GpA, to witDess.that the person tak- 
ing it is sincere and lionest in his intention to perform hla 
whole duty in accordance with the requirements of tlie 
authorities creating his office. Whoever violates an oath 
is guilty of peijury. 

16. What crimes does thai office-holder cotmnit who ■uses 
his position to steal the public money ; who sells or trades his 
vole as a legislator ; or who in any manner sacrifices the good 
of the people to his own or his friends^ private advantage f 

Several crimes are involved in every such action, 1st. 
Peijury in all cases. 2d. Breach of trust. 3d. Larceny or 
theft. 4th. Treason to the Constitution. 5th. Injury to 
the rights and liberties of the people. And there may be 
a repetition of these crimes in tlie same act, or tliere may 
be other offenses committed, according to the nature of the 
malfeasance. 

Remember this, that no man can betray Ma trust 
as a public officer in ttie United States, -without be- 
ing of a nature so contemptible as to be a fit asso- 
ciate only for thieves and outcasts of society. 
Whatever there is of honesty, manliness, patriotism, 
conscience and honor in the human character, cries 
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out aloud for strict fidelity in trusts of this nature. 
No man can be capable of betraying them writhout 
first parting w?ith every virtue that makes him 
'worthy the name of an American citizen ! 
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LESSON VIII. 

OF FKEE OPINION AND PUBLIC OPINION. 

1, 111 Lesson I, you learned that " the principal object of 
the American form of goMernmeni is to secure the political 
liberty of every human being" and that '^pdittatl liberty 
is the freedom to every individual lo do as he pleases, so 
long as he does no evil to any one else." * 

Oomprehending these two principles, and accustomed as 
native boni Americans are to live in the secure enjoyment 
of this liberty, the numerous declai-ations and prohibitions 
in the Bills of Rights of the several States seem useless and 
meaningless to this genei-atlon. Never having feit the 
weight of the old tyranny out of which our fathers so 
slowly and painfully educed the code of American Ideas^ . 
and not being much inclined to study the liistory of the 
past, we are apt to forgot the suffering entailed upon our 
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progenitors by a muzzled press, prohibition of free thought, 
of free speech, of free association and communication. We 
ignore the tyranny of a State Church, of religious persecu- 
tion, of ordere of nobility, of taxation without representa- 
tion, of military rule, of legal monopolies, of inquisitorial 
trials, of forced loans, of popular ignorance, and of the 
rights of conquest. We are but litlJe disposed to remem- 
ber that these things ever existed ; and by this very igno- 
rance we are liable to the gradual revival, at the hands of 
ambition aud intrigue, of all the evils from wliich the 
wisdom of our ancestors has thus iar protected us. To 
explain the meaning of the principal ideas contained in 
American constitutions and laws, and thus forewarn the 
coining citizen of the dangers to which political liberty Is 
always exposed, is the chief design of these lessons. 

2. Can any one be free who is not allowed to think as 
he pleases? 

Clearly not. " As a man thinketh so is he." Man was 
created in the image of God. He is endowed with mind 
and soul. He lias reason, understanding, memory, imagin- 
ation, invention, End other faculties which are immortal, 
By the use of these talents he must make a living for himr 
self and those dependent on him in tliis world, and accord- 
ing to their development he expects his future existence to 
be happy or miserable. 

3. Svt some men are better thinkers than others, or have 
had more lime and opportunities to learn. Why would U 
not be better, therefore, thai sttch minds shotdd do ail the 
thinking, and the rest be compelled to believe them ? 

Because each man is responsible only to himself and his 
Maker for his own thouglits. The power to think exists 
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in every healthy mind ; and when God has given the power, 
and made the happiness of every man and his dependents 
contingent upon the use he makes of it, it is not for any 
otlier man to deny him tlie right to exercis* that jjower.* 
Indeed, the attempt to make men think alike by 
force, ivhile it is the vilest kind of tyranny, can 
never succeed. It only makes them hypocritical 
and deceitful, and a nation of hypocrites can never 
be free. 

4. S'ut in a society where every man does hia own think- 
ing, mttst there not be great differences of opinion, leading 
to error, to sectarianism, to party feeling, and thus endan- 
gering the public peace ? 

The law of Nature, which America has made the law of 
the land, provides a remedy for all such differences, with- 
out the necessity of any interference by force. This is the 
equal right all possess of enjoying individual 
opinion. Cromwell said* ; " Approbation {». e. approv- 
ing what one hears) is an act of convcuicncy, not of 
necessity. Does a man speak foolishly ? Suffer him gladly, 
for ye are wise. Does he speak erroneously ? Stop such a 
man's mouth with sound words that cannot be gainsaid. 
Docs he speak truly ? Rejoice in the truth." * 

5. Every man has the right to disprove what he thinks is 
another's error, and the universal reason or common sense 
in the hearers of both parties will generally decide which of 
the two is right. " Truth is mighty and vrtll prevail." 
" Truth, crushed to earth, -will rise again." Contests 
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of thought are mental combats. No man's mei-e opmions 
can injure any one who is not forced to receive them. The 
State has no light to punish what does no injury to another. 
But if the holdmg of an opinion leads its votaries to 
break or oppose by violence the laivs of the land, 
then the power of the State f^riil he used, not to 
crush the opiaioa, but to put dovm the violence that 
has resulted from it, 

6. We have already seen tJuit the American Government 
is a system of iiutitutions created hy the people and f<yr the 
peojde, and that the men loho administer the government as 
well as the laws they make and execute, must le such as the 
peojple choose. Now, eovld the people have any choice in 
guch matters tcnless eac/i individual had the right to think, 
speak and act as he pleased f 

Certainly not. These rights must be nniversal and inal- 
ienable, or tyranny would at once result. If one part of 
eociety had the power forcibly to compel the silence of the 
remainder on any subject, the liberties of that remainder 
would be at the mercy of the others, De Tocqueville says ; 
*' Society can only exist when a great number of men con- 
fer a great number of things in the same point of view — 
when they hold the same opinions upon many subjects, and 
when the same occurrences suggest the same thoughts and 
Mnpressioiis on their minds." * Novr a people can not 
think as a society, unless they have the power and 
liberty to think as individuals. 
1. Wiiat is Public Opinion ? 

" Public opinion is nothing else than the result of 
individual opinions modified by one another, "t 
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8. What is to be understood by the political proverb, 
" The voice of the people is the voice of God" (Vbxpopuli, 
vox Dei ) ? 

It means that as the God-like attribute of reason 
is inherent in each individual, so the united reason- 
ing of many individuals on the same sulyect, after 
sueh discussion as shall have neutralized each oth- 
er's passions and pr^udices, must be nearer right 
than any other human authority. 

9. I» this doctri7ie generally accepted outside of the United 
States ? 

It is not. Even in England, it was never recognized at 
all until the revolution which dethi-oned Charles I in 1648,* 
since when, ite progress has been so slow and gradual that 
even at this date its most persistent effoi-ts among the peo- 
ple and in the House of Commons are continually defeated, 
or at least checked, by her time-honored aiistocracy in the 
House of Loi-ds. And though on the Continent the people 
have so far been inspired by the example of the United 
States as to claim constantly more and moi-e of their natu- 
ral rights, the day seems still distant when public opinion 
will be recognized as the only foundation of the Govern- 
ment. This idea has still much to contend with in the 
teachings of the doctrine of" divine right," whose devotees 
deride the notion that wisdom can reside in the breasts of 
the common people. These claim that the truth is to 
be learned only from the authority of the past, and 
that the men of the present have only to obey, with- 
out daring to examine for themselves whether the 
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dogmatism that commands them be entitled to their 
respect. Such teachers deny that under a " mob govern- 
ment," as they call ours, there can be anything permanent, 
Bafe, true or honest. War-worn for generations as they are 
themselves, they are continually predicting for us rebellion, 
discord, civil commotion and anarchy. That these prophets 
of evil have been steadily disappointed (with but one excep- 
tion) duiing nearly a century of domestic peace ; a century 
witnessing in the United States the most wonderful growth 
ever attained by any nation in a similar period, is practical 
proof that our institutions are based upon everlasting truth. 
10. Tbu staled that " Pvblic Opinion is nothing else tfum 
the result of individual opinions modijkd by one another" 
Now iBhatfreedwn other than that of individual thought it 
necessary that men ma/y exchange their ideas, so that their 
modification by one anothermay form public opinion on ar^ 
sulject ? 

A. Freedom of Speech, which is the free light of say- 
ing what one pleases both in private and in public, so long 
as he does not injure another by slandering him. 

B. Freedom of the Press, which is the free right to 
print and publish in any manner whatever one chooses, 
though it be against the government : subject to penal- 
ties for libeling individuals or corrupting the public morals. 

C. Freedom of Assembly, which is the free right to 
hold meetings for any and all objects, so long as such meet- 
ings are not held for riotous purposes, or intended to break 
the public peace. 

D. Freedom of Commumoation, which is the free 
right to travel at one's own pleasure, and to send letters and 
publications through the public mails or othei-wiae, without 
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any risk of having the correspondence opened, read or ap- 
propriated by any other than the person to whom it is ad- 



E. Freedom of Association, which is the free right of 
choosing one's own associates, and of forming societies, 
clubs, parties or corporations for any purpose not inconsist- 
ent with the laws, or designed to interfere with the lights of 
others. 

11. ETJJOM what basis rest all American Constitutions, 
laws and institutions, whether political or social ? 

Upon Public Opinion. 

Notes, — " There is a force which cannot be enclosed by laws, which 
when need be can dispense with institutions (as in the case of Lynch 
Law and Vigilance Comtnittees, H.) — it is the force of ideas, of the pub- 
lic mind and opinion."— GuiotCs Hkt. of Civ. in Europe, VII. 107. 

" I know one," said Talleyrand, " who is wiser than Voltaire, and 
has more nnderstanding than Napoleon himself, and all ministers mho 
ever were, are and will be, and this one is " Public Opinion.' "—I JAeber 
Pol. Elhks, 257. 

"The Anglo-Americans acknowledge the absolute moral authority 
of the reason of the community, as they acknowledge the political au- 
thority of the mass of the citizens : and they hold that public opinion 
is the surest arbiter of what la lawful or forbidden, true or false. The 
majority of these believe that a man will be led fo do what is just and 
good by following his own interests rightly understood. They hold 
that every man is born in possession of the right of self-government, 
and that no one has the right of constraining his fellow -creature to be' 
happy. They have all a lively faith in the perfeclabilily of man ; they 
are of opinion that the diffusion of knowledge must necessarily be ad- 
vantageous, and the consequences of ignorance fatal. And they all con- 
sider society as a body in a state of improvement ; humanity as a 
changing scene in which nothing is or ought to be permanent; and they 
admit that what appears to them to be good to-day, may be superseded 
by something better to-morrow."— i)e Tocqweinlle, 425. 

This description of American peculiarities would not have been 
written by the observant Frenchman, had not his book been addressed 
to his own countrymen, whose ideas on this subject he implies to be in 
perfect contrast with ours. 
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-OF FKEB SPEECH, FREE PRESS AND FREE ASSEMHLT. 

1, The fii-st amendment to the Federal Constitution reads : 
" Congress shall make no law abridging the freedom 
of speech or of the press, or the right of the people 
peaceably to assemble and to petition the Govern- 
ment for a redress of grievances." 

The Constitntioii of New York says : " Every citizen 
may freely speak, wi-ite and publish his sentiments on all 
subjects, being respoui-ible for the abuse of that right, and 
no law shall be passed to restraia or abridge the liberty of 
Bpeecli or of the press.* 

The Constitutions of all the other States contain clauses 
expressing the same idea in nearly the same words. 

2. Why are the principles of free speech, free press and 
free assembly, so imiversaUy and dearly -Stated ? 

A. Because under a Government existing only 
by virtue of public opinion, it is necessary that the 
people should freely eomm.unicate ^vith each other 
in order to agree on the men to be elected, and the 
measures to be adopted for the common good. 
Through free speech addressed to a free assembly, one man 

• may talk to thousands. Through a free press circulated by 
free communication, he may influence tens and hnndi-eds 
of thousands. Without either, the thoughts of each man, 
like prisoners each in hie own cell, could hold only whis- 
pered converse with one another. 

B. Because it is necessary that all the doings, 
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and especially the misconduct of the public ser- 
vants should be constantly reported to their em- 
ployers—the people. It is throngli the press that we 
receive tlic accouutB of their stewardship. If the press 
were not free, the public liberties might be attacked with- 
out the people knowing it until too late. 

C. Because the individual intelligence necessary 
to form sound public opinion requires the universal 
reading of "what has been said or done or discov- 
ered in the world. This camiot be unless t]ie press be 

D. Because tyrants, like the owl or the mole, op- 
erate only in the dark. " Men love dai'kness rather than 
light, because their deeds are evil." * The light of free 
publicity drives before it the machinations of all public 
enemies. Acts of tyranny, being made known to all the 
people, would speedily cease their as^^aults upon individual 
liberty. 

3. I71 what eovntries besides the United States are these 
three riffhts guaranteed to the people? 

Only in England and her colonies. In all countries ruled 
by force, neither of them are allowed. Especially are 
newspapers in such countries placed under the eupervision 
of the police. Absolute or despotic governments are al- 
ways in danger from active and intelligent minds among 
their subjects, who, if allowed, wt)uld labor to bring others 
to their way of thinking ; thus forming conspiracies and 
causing revolutions, which would tend to overthrow the 
government. Hence tlie publication of newspapers in those 
countries is allowed, only on condition that nothing shall 
be printed therein which may displease the Government. 
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If this condition be broken, the editor is fined or impris- 
oned; and as a final punishment, his paper Is stopped by 
the police. 

No book is allowed to be printed in such countries ex- 
cept it be previously approved by government censors, who 
refuse permission to print if it contains anything obnoxious 
to the ideas of the Court. Books and periodicals published 
in free countries are often refused admission into certain 
European States. The late Emperor of France was very 
jealous on this subject. 

4. What is the o£ice and h^fiuence of the newspaper in. 
the United States? 

The American newrspaper is as Indispensable to 
our Institutions as air is to the lungs, or the sun to 
the organ of sight. It gathers from all quarters of the 
world the materials for cotemporary liistory. Under the 
name of " news," it photographs all passing events, and 
holds them up before the eye of the nation as if painted in 
an ever.moving panorama. Controlled by the most active 
minds among the people, it informs them of war and jieace, 
of the dealings of governments, of the movements of com- 
merce, the triumphs of invention, and of progress in the 
arts and sciences, la politics it is almost omnipotent. 
Taking in hand the candidate for office at the moment he 
enters public life, it scans his every act and divines his most 
secret motives. It exalts him at will into a hero or degrades 
him into a felon. It reports his speeches, records his votes, 
commends or criticises his course to his constituents. It 
catches the fleeting rays of public sentiment, refi'acts them 
in its powerful lens, and then like a revolving^light it re- 
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fleets them back again intensified a thousand fold over the 
whole ppace within its horiuon. As the established organ 
of public opinion it has almost supplanted the platform and 
the pulpit. Sometimes erroneoui, sometimes bitter and 
spiteful, it would attempt mischief in some quarters if not 
counteracted by truth from another direction. Even when 
recklessly partisan, the faults of each side, neutralized by 
the other's efforts, fall harmless on the public miud. The 
newspaper press in America is the nervous system of the 
body politic. But the nerves can give no sensation, nor 
quicken the limbs, unless thoy be free to act. If they be 
bound or injured, the limbs fall helpless and palsied. Un- 
less the press be free, public spirit must cease, for 
the great means of " modifying individual opinion by each 
other " would be taken away. And thus, in the ab- 
sence of public opinion, the commonTvealth, un- 
suspicious and ignorant of its true condition, -would 
fall a prey to the intrigues of personal ambition. 

5. What passage of scripture suggests the American idea 
of free and wiiversai puMicity ? 

" There is nothing covered that shall not be revealed, 
and hid that shall not be known. Wliat 1 tell yon in 
darkness, that speak ye in light. And wfiat ye hear in 
the ear, that preach ye upon the house-tops." * 

6. Is the right of free assembly acknowledged % numarch- 
ical governments? 

Under all governments maintained by fbroe no 
such thing as a political meeting can take place, ex- 
cept in secret, and then if detected, it would at once be 
broken up by the soldiery, and the persons composing it 
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Bent to prison. So fearful of conspiracy are some of the 
rulers under that form of government, that if more than 
three persons are seen talking together in the street they 
are dispersed hy the pohce * Lirge assemblies of the peo- 
ple are there permitted only at chnrch or at places of 
amusement, and then they are closely watched by the gov- 
ernment agents oi 'ipies 

7. We have quoted the clause from the Slate Constitutions, 
aUowing to every individual the freedom of speech and of the 
press, "lie being responsible for the abuse of that freedom." 
In what does that abuse consist? 

" Political or civil hberty (see Lessons 1-5) is the freedom 
to every individual to do as he pleases, so long as he does 
no evil to any one else," The freedom of speech and of 
the press is limited, by our Constitutions, precisely accord- 
ing to this definition. And the abuse of this freedom con- 
sists in speaking or writing injuriously about another 
person, whereby his or her honesty, integrity, virtue or 
reputation is impeached or natural defects published, thus 
exposing such person to public hatred, contempt or ridicule. 
Such language when merely spoken, is called "slander." 
When written and published it is called " libel. " A person 
guilty of either may be sued for damages by the injured 
party ; and libel is moreover treated as a crime, or public 
oflense; and subjects the offender to a criminal prosecution, 
followed by fine and imprisonment. 

8. j5 tAere any other limitation to the freedom of the press 
than the laws against libel f 

Yes. Any obscene, low, and vicious publication, whose 
object is to corrupt the public morals, can 1 
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and its writers and publishers punished like other offend- 
ers against tlie laws. 

9. Are there any persons privileged hy law to vse any 
language they please^ wifiiovt being responsible for the abuse 
of that liberty? 

Tcs. The Federal Constitution * speaking of Senators 
and Representatives in Congress says, " for any speech or 
debate in either house, they sliall not be questioned in any 
other place." 

The Massachusetts declaration of rights says, t " The 
freedom of deliberation speech an 1 debate in either house 
of the Legislature, is so e«senti'*l to tl e iighti of the people, 
that it cannot be the foundation of any accusation or pros- 
ecution, action or complaint in any other court or place 
whatsoever." The oame jnvilege i*; jielded of necessity to 
all members of Legi latne bodies thr ughout the country. 
It is also accorded to lawyers when plcal ng for their clients 
in court. No matter how bitter or injwnous his speech 
against the opposite p-^rty or his witnesses, the lawyer 
cannot be punished for it For if he gams his case, it will 
all be presumed to be tiue and therefote necessary in ob- 
taining justice; and if he lo es hia lase the judgment 
rendered against his client by tl e t,ourt will render harm- 
less what will then appear to be filse 

10. There is also gicater latitude illoned to newspapers 
in their criticisms of all public characters — such as public 
officers, performers, authors speakers and writers, than' in 
relation to private per on so long as that criticism be 
applied only to thcii relations to the public The criminal 
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law of libel provides that in all prosecutioDs for that offense, 
" the truth may be given in evidence to the jury, and if it 
shall appear to the jury that the matter charged as libel- 
ous is true, and was published with good motives, and for 
justifiable ends, the party shall be acquitted." • In writ- 
ing concerning government officers, and of others who serve, 
amuso, or make their living off the public, the public good 
often justifies the use of language that would be punishable 
SB libelous if used concerning a private pei-son. 

U. Why is il that ihe freedom of speech, of the press and 
of assembly are the ffreat means of strengthening and perpetu. 
aiing our form of Government, while they are so much feared 
by despotic governments ? 

Because with us the people are the rulers, and 
these rights aooorded to the people are exercised by 
tiie only source of power in the government. Hence 
they are with us only the tools of the workman, without which 
he could not exercise his calling. But under monarchies, 
the rulers and the ruled constitute two separate 
strata in society, the one ahove the othex. Should 
the lower stratum, i. e. the people, be allowed the use of 
, the means of public agitation, they would soon turn them 
into weapons for the destruction of the upper stratum. 
Hence the fear on the part of the rulers, of permitting any 
privilege which might bring the people to one mind in op- 
position to their own. With Kings and Emperors, as with 
men in general," self preservation is the first law of nature." 
12. To what extent are the doings ofpuUic officers publish- 
ed in the United States? 
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Every word uttered and vQte cast in meetings of Con- 
gress and of all other Legislative bodies is taken down by 
short hand reporters, and immediately publisiied throughout 
the Union, or state or city interested therein. Every act 
and proclamation of the Executive and heads of depart- 
ments, every decision of every court of rocord, al! the do- 
ings of foreign ministers, and the movements of the army 
and navy are also forthwith published. And this ia not 
merely allowed as by courtesy on the part of public officers. 
It is made oT)ligatory upon them by la-w, and in all 
legislative halls, in courts of justice, and public offices, pro- 
vision and accommodation is always made for the use and 
convenience of the press. In this manner only can the 
people know how their servants in the government 
are doing their duty. 

13. Boio is all this under other Governments ? 

In England and her colonies, the repoi-ts of public pro- 
oeeduigs are nearly as full as our own. But on the conti- 
nent of Europe there is no publication allowed, except of so 
much, are rather so little, as the authorities see fit to com- 
municate. Of the details of Government acts, and espec- 
ially as to the measures intended, or in progress, the 
people, whose right to be consulted is not there recog- 
nized, know absolutely nothing. 

Notes. — "The first Jair play was given to a free press in Ihe Neth- 
erlands."— iieSerV S. a. and 0. L. 89 «. 

" On September 20lh, 1647, it was decreed by the republican govern- 
ment of England (under Cromwell} that no book henceforth be printed 
without preyiousiy being read and permitted by the public censor, all 
privileges (o the contrary notwithstanding. House searches for pro- 
hibited books and presses should be made, and Ihe Post Office should 
despatch innocent books only. All places where printing presses might 
exist should be indicated by authority. Printers, publishers and au- 
thors were obliged 10 give caution money for their names. No one 
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was permitted to harbor a printer without permission. Book itine- 
rants and ballad singers were whipped and imprisoned." — Liter's S, 
G.andC.L.9i. 

This law drew forth from the celebrated John Milton his " Speech 
for the liberty of unlicensed printing," one of the most cogent argu- 
ments in opposition to tyranny ever written. iSee Milton's Prott 

" The liberty of unlicensed printing was first and finally granted in 
England about 1688."— Sti Bancro/(, 11. 

" In 1693 the colonial press, in spite of royal instructions, was gene- 
rally as free in America as in any part of the world." — id Bancroft, 103. 



1. In Lesson 8, on free opinion and public opinion, you 
learned that freedom of commiinication was one of the 
means required for the formation of public opinion. And 
this right was defined as " the free right to travel at one's 
own pleasure, and to send letters and publications through 
the public mails without any risk of having the correspon- 
dence opened, read or appropriated by any other than the 
person to whom it Is addressed." 

How does this freedom contrast with that allowed under 
tnonarchical governments ? 

In Great Britain and her colonies the people are as free 
in this respect as our citizens. But throughout the conti- 
nent of Europe all travellers are looked upon with suspi- 
cion, and are jealously watched and traced from place to 
place, and country to country, by the police. No stranger 
is permitted to enter any frontier town unless he has a 
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"passport" issued by the authorities of his own country; 
tliat is, before he leaves home he must prepare himself with 
a paper " character " telling who he is, where he comes 
from, his age, business and general appearance, and thia 
must be countersigned by the Minister in his own country 
of that he desires to visit. This paper must be continually 
shown, like a ticket od a railway, and countersigned by 
various officers in the different places as he visits them. 
Should lie lose this passport, or should any mistake occur 
about it, he will be detained perhaps for weeks or months 
until he finds it or rectifies the error; being meanwhile as 
carefully watched as if he were an escaped felon or a con- 
spirator. 

2, But in the United States any one, native or 
foreigner, may enter or leave the country, or any 
State, county, city or towm, -without being obliged 
to ansTver any questions, and without meeting 
any person having a right to stop him, except he 
be arrested for some offence against the lavrs. 

3. What has lieen the result of this idea of free commu- 
nication upon travel and trade in the United States? 

Tlie fi-eedom of travel, coupled with the universal desire 
of mankind to enjoy that freedom, has so stimulated the 
construction of lines of communication that all parts of 
the whole country are now brought within a few days' 
travel of each other. In the item of raih-oads, there are 
more miles completed within the United States than in all 
the rest of the world combined. On January 1st, 1870, 
there were 76,366 miles of these roads built and in process 
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of building in our country; the cost of wliich was estimated 
at $2,212,412,719, or a sum equal to the present national 
debt* 

All of these have been commenced since 1827. There 
have also been constructed S,236 miles of canals, at a cost 
of $90,084, 951. t Besides which, the thousands of miles 
of navigable rivers and lakes swarm witli steamboats, and 
more than 500,000 miles of stage roads connect town with 
town, and city with city, in a perfect net-work of- commu- 
nication over the whole country. Thus the people of 
all parts of the Union are enabled to see and knoiv 
each oUier, ivhereby they leam to think and act 
alike. Such provincial peculiarities in dialect and man- 
ners as mark the natives of the different counties in Eng- 
land and the provinces of other kingdoms in Europe are 
hardly known in the United States ; while such as do exist 
are rapidly disappearing through the increasing intercom- 
munication brought about by railroads. 

4. What other meant of communiaation are parrticularly 
useful in the formation of public opinion in the United 
States ? 

The Mails, the Telegraph and the Express. 

The mail service is maintained by the general Govern- 
ment, and thus uniform rates of postage and systematic 
regulations are established alike in all the Stal«s, which 
would not be the case were the post office controlled by the 
State Governments. The mail is at the service of 
every individual for the carriage of letters, papers, 
books and small parcels. It is through the mails that 
the enormous newspaper circulation of the country is car- 
ried on. There would be no use in allowing a fi-ee press if 
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no means were provided for the free transmiBsion of what 
is printed to the persons who are to read it. Henoe, the 
post office is a sacred institution. There exists no 
po^wer in the United States, not even in the Courts, 
by Twhich a letter or paper can be la-wrfully taken 
from the post office, except by him to whom it ia 
addressed. 

5. Are not the puUh mails ns free in Europe as in the 
United Stales? 

They are not. For though the great masB of ordinary- 
correspondence naay jiass without obstruction, yet if a 
person be suspected of crime, particularly of treason, 
his letters are likely to be opened m the post office by 
the police in hopes to find evidence against him, or detect 
bis accomplices. In such countries no newspapers or books 
are allowed to enter by mail which contain i-epublican 
ideas, or tend to make the people discontented with their 
rulerK. There are many jtarts of Europe where this book 
would not be allowed to circulate. 

6, JTow are the telegraph and eayireas -used and pro~ 
tecled as means f<yr the formation, ofpudiic opinion ? 

Tlie telegraph (an American invention but tliirty years 
old) now connects every town of any impoi-tance with 
every other, bringing the great bulk of the people almost 
within speaking distance of each other. By this means the 
newspapers each morning are enabled to record the eventa 
of the pi-eceding day wherever they may have occurred. 
As a means of communication it is always in advance of 
the mails, and is constantly in use in conveying from point 
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to point llie expression of public opinion as well as private 
business of different sections. It is therefore the most act- 
ive and powerful meana of modifying the public opinion of 
one place by that of another. For tbis and other reasons 
it is closely guarded by law. The telegi-aph company must 
report at once to the person addressed, and to him only, 
the exact message received. If an operator diviilges the 
message, or delivers it to a thii-d party, or fails to report it 
promptly to the proper party, or if any person willfully in- 
jures any telegraph wire, materials, or propeily, all such 
delinquencies are punished by fine or imprisonment, besides 
a responsibility in damages to the person injured. * No 
government officer has any more right to tamper 
■with correspondence by telegraph than w^th that 
by the malls, and should Government undertake to 
control the telegraph as it does the mails, it tvouM 
acquire a dangerous accession of pow^er over indi- 
viduals. 

7, The Hxpress business, like telegi-apbing, is carried 
on not by Government, but by corporations or individuals. 
But in ali its transactions it is governed by laws which 
protect the rights of individuals. Iilke the mails and the 
telegraph, all have the right to use it alike, provid- 
ed they pay the same equal charges. The E:(press 
Company is responsible for the value of every package en- 
trusted to it, until it has been delivered in the same condi- 
tion as when received, to the person only to whom it was 
addressed. Failing in this, it must pay the value of the 
package, or the damage it has sustained while in its 
hands. 
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8, Wiutt is the efect of ail these means of camnmnicalion 
in forming and consolidating public opinion f 

By these means the United States, though embracing an 
extent of territory larger than that of any other Dation ex- 
cept Russia, and populated by forty millions of people, ia 
now more quickly traversed, and its inhabitants sooner in- 
formed and consulted about public affairs, than was the 
case within the little State of Massachusetts, fifty years 
ago, when its population did not exceed a few hundred 
tiiousand. The ■whole country is more closely united, 
more compact, and more sympathetic, than any 
nation of a tenth of its population, or the hundredth 
part of its extent could have been, before railroads, 
steamboats and the telegraph -were invented. Con- 
sequently, public opinion is more quickly formed, more free- 
ly expressed, and a thousand times more emphatic, than it 
ever could be elsewhere. A month or two is now sufficient 
to learn the public mind of the nation on almost any sub- 
ject. Without fi-ee and rapid communication in so large 
a country, sectional feeling would doubtless long since have 
destroyed the ITm'on ; and if not, time and distance would 
have made an united national public sentiment almost an 
impossibility. 



Notes. — "The freedom of communion is one of the most precious 
and necessary rights of the individual, and one of the indispensable 
elements of all advancing humanity. So much so, indeed, that it is one 
of those elements of liberty which could never have been singled out 
had not experience shown that it forma invariably one of the first ob- 
jects of attack when arbitrary po^ver wishes to establish itself, and one 
of the first objects of conquest when an unfree people declares itself 
free. Licbir'sS. G. Si' C. L. 89. 

"In "police" Govemmentsiikethatof France, it is customary for the 
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government to open letters addressed to or written by suspected per- 
sons. The same practice tias at times prevailed in England." lb. 93. 

How Leti'ees are Opened and Read in France. — A pamphlet 
by M, Etnile Lambry, an employi! in the French Posloffice, recently 
published in Paris, gives some curious details about the " Cabinet 
Noir," as the department for opening letters from suspected persons 
is called in France. Letters were opened under Charles X, and Louis 
Phillippe, but under the Second Empire the " Cabinet Noir " acquired 
an importance previously unknown. The dishonorable office of opener 
of letters was occupied by a man named Simonel, who, from M. Lara- 
biy's account, seems to have been singularly well-fitled for the post he 
held. At first Simonel only stopped letters in obedience to a list sent 
to him from the Prefecture of Police. These letters were put in a bag 
and forwarded to the Prefecture, where they were opened and read. 
Simonel's way of proceeding was as follows ; 

When a suspected letter fell into his hands, he inserted the point of 
a very iMn knife, specially made for the purpose, under the seal, then, 
by dint of steady pressure, and thanks to the skill acquired by long 
practice, he removed the seal whole, and without tearing the envelope. 
The letter read, and if necessary, copied, Simonel slightly warmed the 
bottom of the seal, so as to melt the wax sufficiently to attach it again 
to the paper. By this means he was enabled to defy detection. When 
letters were fastened with gum or a wafer, it was still easier to open 
them ; a few drops of hot wafer were all that was necessary. For- 
eign mail-bags passing through Paris were not respected any more 
than letters to be delivered in France. 



1. What is 'understood by the principle of Free Associa- 
tion'? 

The privilege every one ei^oys under a free gov- 
ernment of choosing his own associates, whether 
■with or -without any special olyect in bo doing, or 
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'witii an organization or otherwise, always provided 
that tlie object be such as will not interfere with the rights 
of other people or associations, and that the society Ao not 
disturb the public peace, nor violate any of the laws of the 
land. 

2. To what extent is the privilege of free association avail- 
ed of in (he United States ? 

To a degree that astonishes those foreigners in whose 
countries this principle is disallowed. Almost every person 
belongs to one or more voluntary associations. Societies 
are numerous in proportion to the population. Many of 
them often exist in small villages of only a tew hundred in- 
habitants, and in large cities they can hardly be counted. 
In fact, many forms of association extend over the whole 
Union, having branches in every town. 

3. Ifow are these various Associations classijiedf 

They may bo arranged with reference to their objects, 
thus: 

Religion, which includes all churches, Sunday schools, 
bible societies, reiigious ordei-s, ladies sewing circles, chris- 
tian associations, missionary societies, and the like. 

Moral Reform, including all societiM designed to pro- 
mote morality. Such are temperance, and prisoners' aid 



Politics. To this division belong political parties, snch as 
the present Republican and Democratic, and the old Whig 
and Know-Nothing parties. The Abolition Society, the 
Knights of the Golden Circle, and the Union League were 
all political associations. 

Benevolence. This object is sought by an immense 
variety of societies. Prominent among them are the Masons, 
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Odd. Fellows, Druids, Red Men and other secret associa- 
tions, national benevolent societies, hospitals and charitable 
institutions. ., 

Trade Unions, whereby mechanics and tradesmen hand 
themselves together for the purpose of promoting the inter- 
ests of their own trade. 

There are al-io many societies organized to benefit bt- 
erature, science, the learned professions, art, edu- 
cation, emigration, colonization, agriculture, manu- 
fectures, commerce, and for temporary purposes without 
number. 

Lastly, under the term Business Corporations are in- 
cluded all those joint stock associations with capital, 
■which are organized under the laiws for the purpose 
of carrying on some branch of tusiness requiring 
more money than one or tiwo persons could be ex- 
pected to flimish. Such are banlcs, railroad, insurance, 
toll road, mining, manufacturing, telegraph, express, and 
transportation companies, and many others. 

4. How do thesf. Societies operate in promoting the love of 
liberty, the knowledge of law, progress, and public opinion 
among the people 'I 

Their efffect in educating the people to -work to- 
gether in the furtherance of common ol^uects is so 
great, that if the principle of free association -were 
abolished, the entire character of the nation ivould 
be changed. Their result upon national diaracter is 
shown in several particulars, e. g. 

A. In familiarizing the members with parlia- 
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" mentary law, or the law governing all pubUo meet- 
ingSj whereby oiilv can the united opinion of the members 
be fairly ascertained. 

B. In cultivating the habit of public speaking. 

C. In preparing private citizens for public life, for 
the officers of associations ditfer fi-om public officials only 
ill the est«nt of their spheres of duty, and in the ■weight, 
not character of their responsibilities. Each Society has 
its constitution-, its laws, its legklative and executive, and 
sometimes its judicial functions, like a State governnaent 
in miniature, and whoever learns to administer a society 
becomes thereby fitted to serve the State. 

U. In training the members in the respect for the 
rights of otherSj which constitutes the spirit of po- 
litical liberty. 

K, In developing the spirit of mutual concession 
or compromise, wfhieh is indispensable in maintain- 
ing union of any kind, or producing united elibrt. 

F. In forming opinion under the constant check of 
opposition, whence results public opinion or " the opin- 
ion of individuals modified by each other." * 

G. In the study of those branches of the laiv 
■which alFect the otyccts of the Society, and its rela- 
tions with those who deal with it. 

II. Corporations exist solely by operation of la-Wj 
which provides that for certain purposes only, a num- 
ber of persons may act together, in the same manner as 
one person may do by nature. Thus, in law an individual 
is called a natural person, and a corporation, an artificial 
person. It is by these " artificial persons " that a very 
lai^e proportion of all the heavy business of the country ia 
cai-ried on. To the principle of free association tlierefore Is 
due a great part of the material progress which has dia- 
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I the United States above all tho countries ii 



world. 

I, Associations of all kinds have more or less in- 
fluence in forming public opinion. In fact, many of 
them arc created for this purpose only. And they attain 
ttieir otyects by the use of free thought, free speech, 
ftee press, and free assembly, in addressing the facts 
and arguments favoring their peculiar views to all listeners 
and readers, so as to persuade as many as possible to think 
as they do. 

5. What notable instanee is of record showing the poieer 
of association informing public opinion in the United SttUesf 

The history of the Abolition Society formed in 1830. At 
that time the mass of the people did not realize that slavery 
was opposed to the general spirit of American ideas ; and 
laws upholding that institution were passed in all the Sonth- 
ern States, and by Congress, For twenty yeai-s the labors of 
tlie Society were everywhere opposed and ridiculed. But 
they persevered, and by and by their numbers began to in- 
crease, until in 18G0, tho few Abolitionists of 1830, had 
grown into the great Eopubliean party which elected 
Abraham Lincoln to the Presidency. Notwithstanding the 
foar years' war resulting from that triumph wherein the slave- 
holding states attempted to withdraw fi-om the Union, 
rather than yield in any point to the successful party, the 
Abolitionists finally gained all they sought in the amend- 
ments to the Federal Constitution, which for ever exclude 
slavery from American soil. And now in 1871 no consider- 
able body of men can be found anywhere, who do not think 
on the subject of slavery as the few original abolitionists 
desired to have them. 

6. Ars there not many associations permitted in the 
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United Stales whose objects are foreign to the Amerioan sys- 
tem, and if attained, the societies would have to be sup- 
pressed by the power of the govermnent? 

There are. But -were the government to interfere 
•with them before they had committed any -wrong 
act, it would be violating their rights of free associ- 
ation. 

1. Is the object of the Fenian society compatible with 
American ideas? 

It is not, in 60 far as it is an organization of persons who 
seek to make Ireland independent of England by military 
o]>erations oi^anized in tlie United States, Now, so long as 
tlie United States are at peace with Great Britain, tliis so- 
ciety cannot be allowed to commence a war fi-om our terri- 
tories upon England, for this would be a violation of our 
treaties with that nation ; andaswehaveali-eady seen, trea- 
ties with foreign nations are a part of the supreme law of the 
land 1* so when the Fenians tmce invaded Canada, our Gov- 
ernment immediately used the army to disperse them and 
protect the Canadians. And so it will continue to do. But 
BO long as the Fenians confine themselves to speaking, writ- 
ing and sending money or supplies to their fiiends in Ire- 
land, they violate no law, and the government has no right 
nor power to disturb them. 

8. What other foreign nssocialions are permitted whose ob- 
jects are inconsistent with the American systemf 

The Orange Society, which seeks to keep alive on 
American soil an old foreign religious feud, wliich, with 
all others of that nature, we desii-e to forget. Neverthe- 
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less the Government has sevei-a! times protected the Orange- 
men in their public celebrations ; for so long as they conduct 
themselves peaceably towards those who differ with them, 
they are entitled to their freedom of association. 

There are also foreign societies of every nation, whose 
object is to keep alive the customs, associations, and love 
of the old countries, in the breasts of their members. Now 
though the object of our institutions is to obliterate all 
foreign distinctions and traditions, so as gradually to fuse 
all these strangers into one American people, aU speaking 
our language, and recc^nizing only the United States as 
their country, yet we can accomplish this only by moral, 
not by legal means. To suppress these societies by law, so 
long as they do no barm to other people, would be to 
violate tiieir right of free association. 

9. Why do we find the public peace and seoirity promot- 
ed by this freedom of association, while the safety of mo- 
narchical governments Kovld be endangered by it ? 

Because our whole system of Government being but a 
huge vcluntary association, the operation of the voluntary 
principle in other forms is entirely consistent with it, and 
indeed, necessary to its support. But under a Govern- 
ment maintained by force, the free association of the 
people cannot be alloived, for its results -would soon 
destroy the government. Tlierefore the natural tend- 
ency of human nature toward association finds its develop- 
ment ou the Continent of Europe, only in secret poUtical 
eocieties, Sucharethe'Carbonari'ofltaly, and the 'Inter- 
nationals ' in other countries of Europe. The fi-eqiient con- 
spiracies which have defaced Eurojjcan history indicate that 
monarchical government has always been uudennined by 
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secret associations. But Americans find the voluntary prin- 
ciple like water. It is better to allow it to flow at 
will Tvithin its natural banks, than by obstructing 
its ooorse to cause inundations, which, as lately in 
France, are sure to sweep away in common destruction 
every vestige of Government and Law. 



OF THE EIGHTS OF PETITION AND INSTEUCTION. 

1. We have heretofore seen (see Lesson 7) that the power 
of making the laws is confided by the American people to 
Legislators, who are elected to perform that duty only. 
We have also seen that all laws, both in their inception 
and their continued cificacy, rest on public opinion ;, and that 
we protect freedom of thought, speech, the press, assembly 
and association, for the purpose of creating public opinion; 
that is, so as to furnbh every facility to individuals to sub- 
mit to each other's judgment every thought and eveiy 
measure which any one thinks would benefit the public if 
enacted into law. We have also seen that the legislators 
like all other elected officers are directly responsible to the 
people, whose sei-vants they are. We must now leani in 
what manner public opinion is brought to bear upon these 
public servants. 

2. The first amendment to the Federal Constitution 
reads : " Congress shall make no law abridging the riu^ht 
of the people peaceably to assemble, and to petition the 
government for a redress of grievances," 

3. The Constitution of Massachusetts says : 

" The people have a right in an orderly and peaceable 
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r to assemble to consult upon the c 
give Instructions to their representatives, and to request 
of the Legislative body, by the -way of addresses, 
petitions or remonstrances, redress of the -wrongs 
done them and the grievances they suffer * 

4. In what respect doe,i the altitude of the people of the 
United States toieards their Government contrast with that 
of the subjects of a monarch, rekUi'oe to petition and instruo- 

In America the people are the Sovereign power, 

and we liave no ruling classes distinct from the governed, 
who liave the right to act out their own will, in spite of the 
will of the people. In England, Parliament is the 
Sovereign pOW^er; in Russia, the Czar; in Turkey, the 
Sultan. Lately in France it was the Emperor. But 
with us .the people rule, and the last appeal lies to 
them. In other countries the people " humbly pray" the 
goveiTiment ; here they " petition," or if they constitute a 
majority of tiie constituency, they " iuBtruct " their repre- 
sentatives. On all questions on which the public mind has 
been thoroughly eulighted by discussion, the doctrine of in- 
struction to representatives is a necessary result of our 
iuKtitutions. 

5. When a i-epresentative in Congress or a State Leg- 
islature, votes and works against the manifest will of the 
majority who elected hicn, he is treated as a trcaeherous 
man, who is not again to be trusted; and so it should be, 
for he holds liis power directly from the j>eople and not by 
" divine right," and his duty is to follow in all things 
lawl'uljthe expressed -wishes of his employers. 
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6. Have the people the same right of peHtion and insin/c 
tion to the Executive and Judiciary, thai tliey have to the 
Zegidative branch of the Federal and State governments? 

Tiiey have a limited riglit of petition to the Executive, 
but none to the Judiciary ; and they have not reserved 
any right of instruction to either. The Executive io- 
deed hoids a portion of the Legislative power, for he can 
veto bills after they have passed both houses of the Legis- 
lature, and the people have the cleat right to petition for 
the veto of any obnoxious bill. They may also petition 
him as Executive for the pardon of a criminal, for the ap- 
pointment of an individual to office, for protection against 
an enemy or relief from a foreign wrong, or for the execu- 
tion of some neglected statute. But as nearly aU the 
duties of the Executive are exactly fixed by law, 
while In matters left to his discretion he is advised 
or checked by his cabinet and by the Senate, the 
interference of the people in matters of detail would 
be both unwise and iiyurious. It is sufficient ttiat he 
answer to the people in the general tone of his administra- 

7. Ml the duties of the Judiciary being strictly defined 
bylaw,there is no point wherein the instructions or petitions 
of the people would serve any good purpose. 

The judges ai-e all i-espousible for their errors to the 
higher courts, except those of the Supreme Court, and these 
are numerous enough to check each other. All are liable to 
removal on impeachment, (as we shall hereafter sec) in case 
of flagrant misconduct ; and in the ease of elected judges, 
the people will not reelect sueh as have proved themselves 
unfitted for such a tmst. 
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8. Are Senators and Representatives eqwiMyb<mnd by the 
imtrudions ofthepeoplef 

No. The Representatives, or members of the lower 
house, are considered to be the " popular " house, or more 
completely representing the people than the Senate, who 
are expected to act more as a check upon hasty legis- 
lation, than in a more active capacity. The Senate is 
always the smaller body, composed of older men and elect- 
ed for a longer time than the Representatives. And the 
United States Senators, being elected by the State Legis- 
latures, are deemed to be only indirectly responsible to the 
people. Hence the Senatore are left more to their own dis- 
cretion. The old form of instruction by the people read : 
"We request our Senators, and instruct our Represent- 
atives." 



LESSON xin. 

OF FREEDOM OF COXSCIENCB. 

1. Art. VI, Sec. 3, of the Federal Constitution provides 
that " No religious teat shall ever be required as a 
qualification to any office or public trust under the 
United States." And Article I of the Amendments 
reads : " Congress shall make no la-w respecting an 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof." 

2. The language of all the State Constitutions is very 
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full and explicit on the subject of freedom of conscience. 
Maine says, (Art. I, Sec. 3) : " All men have a natural 
and inalienable right to worship Almighty God according 
to the dictates of their own consciences, and no one shall 
"be hurt, molested or restrained in his person, liberty 
or estate, for worshiping God in the manner and 
season most agreeable to the dictates of his cwn 
conscience, nor for his religious professions or senti- 
ments, provided he does not disturb the public 
peace, nor obstruct others in their religious -wor- 
ship ; and all persons demeaning themselves peacea- 
bly, as good members of the State, shall be equally 
under the protection of the laws ; and no subordination 
or preference of any sect or denomination to an- 
other shall ever be established by la-w ; nor shall any 
religious test be i-et|iuved as a qualification for any office or 
trust under this State ; and all religious societies in this 
State, whether corporate or unin corporate, shall at all times 
have the exclusive right of electing their public teachers, 
and contracting with them for their support and mainte- 
nance." 

3, Vii^inia says : " That religion, or the duty which 
we owe to our Creator, and the manner of discharging it, 
can be directed only by reason and conviction, not 
by force or violence : and therefore aU men are equally 
entitled to the free exercise of religion, according to the 
dictates of conscience ; and that it is the mutual duty of 
all to practice Christian forbearance, love and charity 
toward each other."* 

4. In what respect does consistent reason require free- 
dom of conscience in reUgiovs matters f 

• VlrnInU Bill of KJBhls, S«. 1«, 
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In Lesson I, 4, we learned that " society," (or the State) 
" has no right to interfere with such acts as promote happi- 
ness, nor with such as injure only the person who commits 
them. But that it has a right to prevent such acts as tend 
to injure otiier people." And in Lesson VIII, 2, we showed 
that no man can bo free who is not allowed to think as he 
pleases. 

Now religion is the highest means known for promoting 
virtue and happiness among men. Consequently, the State 
has no right to interfere with it. As it is purely an indi- 
vidual matter between each conscience and its maker, and 
as the punishment of irreligion and personal vice is the 
natural consequence of vicioi^ conduct under the laws of 
the Creator, so long as one's vices injure only him- 
Belf, the State has no right to meddle with him. 
And as the right of free opinion is preeminently precious 
to religious people, the State particularly protects that 
right, and will never allow any dictation on this subject by 
any human being. * 

5. ^relic/ion be " the highest means known for promot- 
ing virtue and happiness among m^n" why is it necessary 
to limit the protection of the laws to those religionists only 
who " do not distwb the public peace, nor ob^ntct others in 
their religious worship"? Do religions ever disturb the 
puMic peace f 

This restriction is necessary, because in past ages the im- 
perfect civilization of people professing religion has led 
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them to misunderstand its true principles, causing them to 
manifest their faith, not in love and good works to each 
other, but in a rigid compliance with outwai-d forms and 
cei-emonies. Hence grew up the idea, that to spread relig- 
ion it was only necrasary to compel men to adopt these 
forms and ceremonies. Bad men elevated to high position 
in the ehin'ch, and fanatical sects of all beliefs, have hereto- 
fore inflicted frightful miseries on their race through wars 
and persecutions originating in this way. It is to prevent 
any attempt of this kind that our Constitutions are so well 
guarded on this point. 

6. When we remember that for fifteen centitries ail the 
Governments of Europe have been closely wiUed each with 
some form of religion, which was exdusivdy suj^orted and 
generally the only one tolerated by the State, does it not seem 
as if otirs were an unchristian, irreligious, or heathen fortn 
of government f 

It may seern so to one educated to believe in the old 
European plan. But SO far is this from the fact, that, 
on the contrary, the ^whole American system (as 
Tve have seen in Lesson I,) is founded on pure cauis- 
tian principles ; and our universal equality and 
fireedom in religious matters have done more to 
spread the true spirit of religion among the peo- 
ple, than all the unions of Church 'with State, 
bullets, bayonets, and inquisitions that ever existed. 

7. In what then does the error of those who denounee 
ours as an irreligious government consist? 

The union of Church and State does not make a govern- 
ment religious. Government is a corporation. Cor- 
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porations have no souls to be saved ; they are not 
expected to enjoy unmortality beyond the grave. 
Hence they can be neither religious nor irreligious. 

KeligioD is not, and cannot be, an attribute of government. 
Faith and morals are purely individual matters. 
All the stockholders in a railroad company may be Episco- 
palians, but nobodj on that account would think of the 
corporation as an Episcopal railroad company. Why ? Be- 
cause the stocklioiders are united in the company for a 
purely .secular purpose, with whivli their religion, as indi- 
viduals, has nothing to do. So the Government is 
organized for purposes relating wholly to the pres- 
ent life. Though the individuals composing it are doubt- 
less responsible to their maker, for their public as well aa 
their private offences, yet nobody has ever dreamed of the . 
resurrection and judgment hei'eafter of any Government, 
considered in its coiiiorate capacity. 

8. But highest among the duties of government 
stands the obligation of promoting among the people 
the principles of personal religion and morality, 
■without v/^hioh, especially under a voluntary form 
like ours, no Government can long exist. America, 
in her mode of performing this duty, has proved more suc- 
cessful than any other nation, for the reasons following : 

A. She has incorporated the principles of Chris- 
tianity, (without regard to the peculiar doctrines of any 
particular church or sect) in all her Constitutions and 
laws. 

B, She relies upon a religious oath, as the ultimate 
security for the integi-ity of all her public officei-s, for elicit- 
ing the truth from witnesses, righteous judgment from 
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couits and juries, and faithful service from lawj'ers. With- 
out religious faith on the part of the person taking 
this oath, it imposes no obligation on his conscience. 

C. She protects all churches, sects, and faiths 
■with rigid impartiality from the enoroaohinents of 
each other ; wliereby persecution is rendered impossible, 
and the members of different sects being comi>eIled to live 
in harmony together, gradually lose their hai-sh prejudices, 
and learn, instead of hating, to " love one another." 

D. She removes from ara^bltioua and hypocritioal 
minds the temptation to seek office in a State Church ; 
whereby, as history shows, wicked men have often degrad- 
ed and demoralized it, causing horrible miseries to the 
victims of their tyrannies, and utterly perverting the benef- 
icent objects for which religion was revealed to man.' 

E. She leaves the entire support of Churches to 
the voluntary efforts of their members, whence the 
prosperity of each Society depends wholly upon individual 
zeal ; an appetite which " grows by what it feeds on." 
Hence, nowhere are there so many churches and Sunday 
schools as in the United States. And no nation that ever 
existed has been so completely governed in all its public 
acts by the influence of pure religion among the people. 
It was only in the United States that a Sanitary or Christian 
commission would have been thought of. It was only the 
United States that failed to prosecute and execute rebels, 
when after a successful, though desperate civil war of four 
years, she had millions of tliem at her feet. It is only the 
United States that has never oppressed a weaker nation, 
never waged an aggressive war, and never permitted 
cruelty oi- injustice to be committed in its name. And it is 
in America only that popular subscriptions for the relief of 
suffering humanity have become a national custom, enlist- 
ing the sympathies of the people as often as famine, war, 
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pestilence, earthquakes or fires call for the exorcise of 
active benevolence. 

9. What are the evih sJunon Sy history to residt from 
the union of Church and Slate, that is, the eaxl-udve sup- 
port of any one church or sect by the Government? 

A. A most atrocious injury to the litierty of all 
'Whose reason or conscience could not be convinced 
that the National Church was the true one, for to 
these \va« denied the right of free opinion. 

B. A gross outrage on natural rights In compelling 
dissenters to pay taxes to support a church, in 
Twhose doctrines they did not believe, and wliich was 
therefore of no lieiiefit to them, 

C. Jealousy on the part of the established church 
tovrards all others, causing religious persecutions 
and civil "wars. 

D. Tlio Slate Church, being supported by compulsory 
taxation is always rich, and its rulers have great jxiwer. 
Hence, bad men, not caring for souls, but only anx- 
ious for wealth and power for themselves, have 
of cen managed to control it ; or appointments to livings 
being made through influence, regardless of talent or zeal, 
tlie ministers degenerate itito mere formalists, and cease to 
cultivate piety among the people. Under a church so 
governed, hypocrisy takes the place of virtue, and 
■we have already seen that a nation of hypocrites 
can never be free.* 

E. The mind that is fettered in religion is never 
fVee to act out its natural bent in other matters. 
Hence science, invention and progress have been always 
hindered, and often suppressed, in those countries where 

s freedora did not exist. 
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10. We.Tiave mid that <ntr Government had incorporated . 
Christian principles in its laws and Constitutions. Is there 
anything in this which premnta freedom of conscience to 
Hebrews, Mohammedans, Gonfuctana, Mormons and people 
of iw religion, any more than to the Christian sects * 

There is not. Christ has commanded that we "judge 
not, that ye be not judged." * It is no man's business, 
therefore, to undertake to pronounce his neighbor's religiOQ 
to be worse than his own. But were we nevertheless priv- 
ileged to condemn another's faith: " God maketh the 
sun to rise on the evil and on the good, and sendeth 
his rain on the just and on the unjust." f Now if 
God, the Father of all, makes no distinction in his distribu- 
tion of good gifts to men with reference to their attitude 
towards him in religious matters, by what right dare man 
interfere in the matter ? 

11. What then is the American idea on the subject of 
Meligiovs toleration f 

We beUeve that If truth and error are brought 
fece to face, truth ■will always prevail in the con- 
test.'' We say to all religions : " Come and argue peace- 
fully your differences upon our soil. None of you shall 
force the other. None shall have any advantage over the 
rest, except the intrinsic merits of your own system, and of 
these merits the individual reason shall be the sole 
judge. So far as you teach nioi-ality and virtue the laws 
shall protect you, for tiiey depend upon the public con- 
science for their own force and effect. But if, under the 
guise of religious doctrine, you disturb the peace or intro- 
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duce immoral practices, (such as polygamy in Utah) the 
law shall prevent your injuring the public, and will punisli 
you for doing so as it would any other criminals," " 

Notes, — (a.) " It may justly be observed, that religious principles 
which {when genuine and pure) have an evident tendency to make ' 
their professors better citizens as well as better men, have (when per- 
verted and erroneous) been usually subversive of civil government, 
and been made both the cloak and the instrument of every pernicious . 
design that can be harbored in the heart of man." Blackstoni' s Com., 
Book IV, Ch. viii, 103. 

(b.) "Tlien came his disciples and said unto him, Knowest thoa 
that the Pharisees were offended when they heard that saying f 

" But he answered and said ; Every plant -whkh my Heavenly 
Fat&tr hath not planted shall be rooted up. Let them alone ; they be 
Mind leaders of the blind; and if the blind lead the blind, both shall 
fall into the ditch." Malt xv : 1Z-14. 

(c) " Since God hath assumed to himself the power and dominion 
of the constience, who alone can rightly instruct and govern it, there- 
fore it is not lawful for any whosoever, by virtue of any authority or 
principality they bear in the government of this world, to force the 
consciences of others ; and therefore all killing, banishment, impris- 
onment, and other such things, which are inflicted upon men for the 
alone exercise of their conscience, or difference in worship or opinion, 
proceedeth from the spirit of Cain, the murderer, and is contrary to 
the truth : providing always that no man under the pretence of con- 
science prejudice his neighl>or in his life or estate, or do anything 
destructive to or inconsistent with human society ; in which case the 
law is for the transgressor, and justice is to be administered upon all 
without respect of persons." Barclay's Apology, Prop. XIV, 

It was only in 1858 that the English Parliament struck out the 
words " upon the (aith of a Christian " from the oath to be taken by 
a member of that body, so that a Jew could take his seat as a repre- 

" We find in history that no people who have not fairly learned to 
bear with one another can enjoy liberty. The alisence of toleration is 
the stigma of aljsolulism ; the establishment of 'the opposition' is 
the glory of freedom. Liberty allows variety; the tyrant, whe^ier 
one or a multitude, calls 'heretic' at every one who thinks differ- 
ently." Lieber's C. L. 6^ S. C, 56. 

For Scripture authority inculcating free toleration" and, forbidding 
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persecution, the student may consult ; Zech.iv:6; Matt xxvi: 51; 
lb. vii ; 12; lb. v; 7-9; lb. xiii ; 24-30; lb. vi: 44; lb. xxiii : 
33-38 ; John Jtviii : 36 ; lb, xiii : 34-35 ; I John iv : 7-8, 20-21 ; 
Roin.xiv: 4; I Cor. xiii : 4,6, 13. 

" Religions have considered liberty as an obstacle, not as a means. 
They have forgotten the nature of the force to which they address 
themselves, and have treated the human soul as they would a material 
force. It is in following this error that they have been led to range 
themselves on the side of power and despotism against human liberty, 
regarding it only as an adversary, and taking more pains lo subdue 
than to secure it. * * • When the question has arisen of estab- 
lishing a system of permanent institutions which might truly place 
liberty beyond the invasions of power, the church has generally ranged 
upon the side of despotism." Guisofs Hist, ef Civ. in Europe, Vol 

For a long list of quotations from the ancient church fathers, Athana- 
sins, Hilary, Jerome, Ambrose, Cyprian and TertuUian, bitterly con- 
demning the first persecution of heretics by the church, see " Barclay's 
Apology," written in 1675, article — " Of the power of the civil magis- 
trate." This whole paper is a strong argument in favor of the Ameri- 
can doctrine of freedom of conscience. It is all the more interesting, 
because written in the days when intet-sect persecution was still uni- 
versal, and because its learned and earnest author was one of those 
Quakers who were then particularly obnoxious to the punishments of 
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1. You have dow obtained a sufficient insight into the 
principles of American institutions to see that they are very 
complex. Tliey result from the highest degree of civiliza- 
tion yet attained by man — from the greatest knowledge of 
history and of Imman nature ever applied to a system of 
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Government. TTet they all rest upon public opinion, 

for tliey are simply wliat the people liave made them,aud 
whenever the people cease to respeet them they can no 
longer exist. 

Suppose, now, that none of the people mere able to read: 
could there ie any opinion among them on such subjects as 
we have been discussinff? 

Clearly not. To understand American ideas, one mnst 
know a great deal that is only to be found in boots, or at 
least in the newspapere. "Without being able to attain such 
knowledge by reading, no man is fit to be a voter. 

2. Suppose that from one whole generation of children 
ail the knowledge that the world has alread// attained were 
entirely withheld: what wovld be the result ? 

From that time forward all science, art and civilization 
would disappear from among men. " In the common course 
of nature ail the learned and wise and virtuous are swept 
away by death, almost as soon as they become learned and 
wise and virtuous, and they are succeeded by a generation 
who come into the world wholly devoid of learning and 
wisdom and virtue. The parents may have sought out the 
subiimest truths, but these truths are nothing to the chil- 
dren until their minds also shall have been i-aiscd to the 
power of gi-asping and understanding them. 

The truths indeed are inuuortal, but the beings 
-who may embrace them are mortal, and pass away, 
to be followed by new minds, ignorant, weak, eriing, and 
tossed hither and thither on the waves of passion. Hence, 
each generation must learn all truth anew each for 
itself, and must rise to the practice of the virtues requisite 
to sustain the position of their ancestors; and the iirst 
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generation 'wbioh fkils to do this, loses aU, and comos 
to ruin, not only for itself, but for its successors."* 

3. How then can public opinion in favor of our system 
be perpetuated in future generations ? 

Only by the universal, careful and systematic training of 
the young in all the knowledge that has been gained by 
their ancestors, 

4. Suppose they are trained in a different school from 
that of their fathers: wiU they he likely to approve err con- 
demn their fathers' opinions? 

The greater number of those so trained will believe their 
teachere and disbelieve their fathers, though now and then, 
if the teaching be false, there will appear some minds strong 
enough to seek and appreciate the truth, in spite of a false 
education. These, however, would generally be opposed 
anc! kept down by the multitude. 

5. From these considerations you must see at once that 
even were there nothing peculiar in the American sys- 
tem, all civilization must cease, unless taught to 
each successive generation. And as our institutions 
are peculiar in the fact that they depend wholly on public 
opinion, while this depends upon individual ability to form 
and express opinion, it follows that every individual 
must be more or leas educated, or our system ■will 
cease to exist. Conversely, in proportion to the ex- 
cellence and universality of this education -will be 
the progress and poTver of our institutions, and the 
peace and happiness of the people. 
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e tJmt only a few among tite people were echicat- 
«f, what relation tooidd these feio sustain to the ignorani 
masses? 

The relation of teachers to their pupils, or of leaders to 
their followers. 

Is this a republican relation f 

No. Equality before the law is best attained when there 
is no great inequality in other respects. TJiis is especially so 
as regards knowledge. Igfnorance loves and worships 
a hero ; heroes are very apt to be ambitious, and to 
saoi-iflce constitutions, laws, and the rights of others on the 
altar of their ambition, Henoe heroes and hero vror- 
^ilpers are destructive of repubUean equahty, which 
does not tolerate such old-world idols as Alexander, Julius 
Caesar or Napoleon. And as regards the relation of pupil 
to teacher, no one needs to be reminded that the crude, half- 
formed ideas of the learner do not affect the opinion of his 
instructor, however they may influence tiie minds of their 
fellow pupils ; while a word from the teacher will generally 
be accepted as authority by them all. So that any com- 
munity of opinion between the learned few and 
the ignorant many, can exist only so far as the 
opinion be dictated by the few and accepted by the 
many. And this is aristocracy, and not repubhean- 
ism. If power be conceded to the populace under these 
conditions, demagogues will always rule them to tiieir de- 
struction, 

7. What is the relation between education and crime? 
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Prison statistics, whereever they have been regularly 
kept, show that a large majority of all the inmates of pris- 
ons come from the lowest and most ignorant classes of 
society. Now in all commiinitiefi there are more or lesa 
criminals. Human nature is everywhere the same, and no 
society has yet reached such perfection as to be able to dis- 
pense with criminal law. But -when -we find that the 
greater the amount of popular education the fewer 
eriminala there wiU be, the duty of the Government in 
the matter becomes self-evident. 

You know that the expense and trouble of arresting, try- 
ing, keeping and punishing criminals are the most impor- 
tant as well as burdensome of the duties of Government ; 
especially when the piincipal object of tbat government is 
" to pi-otect the lives, liberty and property of the people," 
Tiie State must pay lai^e numbers of policemen, consUbles 
and sheriffs, to arrest the law-breakers; judges, lawyers 
and juries to try them ; jails and jailors to confine them ; 
all of which costs more or less of the people's money in 
taxes. Besides which, there are always a larger number of 
criminals who evade punishment, than of those who are 
caught and punished, whereby the security of the people is 
continually endangered. 

8. Now it has been foimd by many years' experience 
that it coEts less money to prevent crime by so 
educating the children as to make them good citi- 
zens, than to punish them after they have become 
criminals, for want of education. As without the 
help of the Government, only a few would be educated, 
while " the gi-eatest good to the greatest number" requires 
that all should enjoy that privilege, it thus becomes the 
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duty of the State to provide education for all chil- 
dren at the public expense. Understand, therefore, that 
tlie reasons why tlie State undertakes this duty are ; 

A. The necessity of general inteUigenoe among 
the people, so that a healthy public opinion may always 
exist in support of the Constitutions and laws of the land. 

B. The necessity of an approximate equality of 
knowledge among all the people, so that they shall not 
be at the mercy of demagogues or tyrants, or lend them- 
seives to the support of an aristocracy. 

C. Economy in the use of pubUo funds, which 
would he wasted in heavy expenditurep in capturing and 
punishing as criminals those who at less expense can be 
educated- to be good citizens. 

D. Humanity, in educating instead of punishing 
the children of those who ai-e too poor to pay for education. 

E. The necessity of qualifying future generations 
to become public officers, intelligent jurors, honest 
■witnesses, capable legislators, and self-dependent, 
useful members of society. 

F- The cartainty that if education were left to 
those only whose parents appreciate, or are able 
to pay for it, it would be carried on in the interest 
of sects, of parties, or of cliques; whereby the dangers 
of future class prejudices, religious animositicB, and possible 
civil disturbances would seriously interfere with the peace 
and progress of society. 

9. Him then is the bminess of education conducted in the 
United States? 

We have already alluded (See Lesson 3, 3) to the 
School District, as the smallest political division in our 
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system, , In each of these, the State (not the Federal) gov- 
eranient pravitles for the support of a public school, in 
which reading, writing, and aritlimetic are taught to all 
children between the ages of six and eighteen years, whose 
parents clioose to send thern. The ■whole expense of 
this instruction is home by the public, in the shape 
of taxes, though the mannei' in which the taxes are r3,isea 
varies in different States, In no case is the pupil charg- 
ed -with any part of the cost. These schools are calle.^ 
Common, or PubUc schools. Those who prefer to send 
their children to private schools are, of course, free to do 
so. But the money jjaid fur snch schooling is not deducted 
from any man's school ta^. 

10. Besides these schools for teaching the primary 
branches, others are provided by the State, especially in 
the cities and larger towns, such as Grammar schools and 
High schools, where boys are iitted for college ; Cosmo- 
politan schools, where modem languages are taught; 
Evening schools for the benefit of grown persons, who 
have no spai-e dayliglit for study; and Normal schools, 
where yonng persons are prepared foi the bnsiness of teach- 
ing. Above them all comes the State University — at 

least in some of the States, as Michigan and California 

where any person, male or female, may pursue the highest 
course of instruction necessary for professional life. Through- 
out all these schools, sevei-al distinctive principles are care- 
fully observed. These are : 

A. No charge is ever made for tuition. 

B. They are open to aU comers, -without distinc- 
tion. Rich and poor, black and white, members of all 
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churches Of of no church, male and female, a!! are alike en- 
titled to ediieatiun at the public charge. As all are equal 
before the law, so all are treated exactly alike by 
the law. 

C. No sectarian doctrines are allovred to be taught 
in any of them. 

D. No public money is allowred by lavr to be ap- 
propriated to any except the regular public schools. 



OP FEEE EDUCATION BY TUE STATE, KO. II. 

1. We have stated (Lesson 13, 8) that ' 
on the list of Governmental duties is that of pro- 
moting among the citizens the principles of personal 
religion and morality." But religion and morality 
are best promoted by teaching them as a part of 
the education of children. Notv, the business of the 
Churches is to teach religion. Their ministers are 
all educated men. Why then woidd it not be better 
that ministers should have the control of all education ? 

It has already been explained that the American method 
of promoting religion is the indirect one of equally protect- 
ing ail forms of faith and of giving to none any legal ad- 
vantage over another. To teach the doctrines of any one 
sect at the public expense would, to that extent, unite the 
State to that sect, resulting in an injury to other sects, 
whose doctrines were not so taught. And to divide the 
school money raised by taxing all citizens, regardless of 
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creed or no creed among the diffferent sects, would be an 
union of state with aU Cliurches, whereby tliey would have 
a direct interest in politicn, and their ministers, leaving 
their pulpits to ■wrangle Tvith each other in and 
around legislatures over the division of the school 
money, v^ould soon introduce poUtics into the 
Chiirches, and the Churches into politics, lurtlier- 
more, children educated in sectarian schools arc likely to 
be taught sectarianism above all other things, for it is on 
their schools that all sects rely to a great extent 
for their ovm perpetuity. 

2. Now it is a peculiarity in human nature, that "who- 
ever professes sincerely any religious creed, does so 
because he believes that creed to be the only true 
one commanded by God himself, binding on every con- 
science, and not subject to chaiiijo by any human direction. 
Hence, the believers in each creed are certain to 
think themselves only to be right, and all who 
diffbr with them to be wrong. They are also ex- 
tremely sensitive on the sulfject, especially when their 
peculiar doctiiiies embi-ac« matters not within the province 
of reason. This tenacity and sensitiveness of opinion lead 
to irreconcilable differences, and if these are uncontrolled, 
to bitter hatreds, pei-secutious, intolerance, and civil war. 
Hence the necessity of subordinating the externals 
of all religions to the law of the land, and the danger 
of allowing any portion of the rising generation to be eda- 
cated to believe that the Church should control the civd 
government. Hence the neces^ty of educating the 
children of aU sects as much together as possible, 
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SO that — whatever religion ttiey may finally embrace — . 
they may have learned in eonunon to respect each 
other's rights under the law. Foi- the^ reasons, the 
separation of Church and State must be complete. 
There must be positively no point of contact between tliom, 
for if there were one, history proves but too clearly that 
there ■would soon he many. 

3. The American idea on this subject is therefore clear 
and unmistakable. We say r Lst the various churches 
teach their orvn children religion as they under- 
stand it, in their liomes and in their Sunday schools. 
Let them establish private schools and seminaries wliere 
they may teaeb their own faith if they choose. All are pro- 
tected in that right. Let the habits and manners of 
children attending the State schools be formed on 
the principle of the Golden Rule. Let honesty, sincerity, 
politeness, truthfulness, honor, and mutual respect be in- 
culcated by 1 recept and e.'iample. These, together 
■with the free culture of the mind, pave the ■wray 
for purely religious teachings. But writh the doc- 
trines of the various sects, neither the government 
nor the government schools can have any relation 
vrhatever, ivithout danger not only to the best in- 
terests of both, but to the public peace. 

4. So sensitive is the truly American mind on this sub-' 
ject, that whenever the attempt is made (as it frequently 
has been) to secure gi'aiits of public money for the benefit 
of particular churches and church schools, or to obtain for 
a sect the control of the public schools, it thrills through 
all the nerves of public opinion, like the rumors of 
coming pestilence, for it is felt as a ■vital assaiilt 
upon the liberties of the nation. 
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5. Why does nU our law leave the fnisinesa of educating 
children to their parents f Is it not unjust that persons who 
ham no chUdren should he tcacedfw the education of those of 
other people ? 

There are many parents too poor to pay for educating 
their children, or too ignorant themselves to feel the neces- 
sity for so doiog, or too needy or greedy of their children's 
earnings to spare them from work long enough to go to 
school. But as the children of such parents would, of 
course, grow up ignorant and vicious, childless persons who 
have the same interest in public order and security as 
parents have, would suffer in common with others, in life, 
liberty and property from the crimes of such children ; and 
would bo taxed for their share of the e.x:pense of arresting 
and punishing the criminals. But we have already seen 
that education costs less than punishment, to say nothing 
of its greater humanity. Hence childless persons have 
an equal interest with all others in public educa- 
tion, and there is no injustice in taxing all alike for 
the support of pubUo schools. 

6. Are there not very different notions connected with the 
word "mucation " ? W/tat is the American idea of it 1 

Tlie word " Education " is derived from the Latin word 
" Educo," which means " to draiv out." Used in its 
highest sense it means the development or unfolding of 
all the powers of man, as they were implanted In 
each individual by his Maker. This, of course, tends 
to cultivate the individuality of each mind ; that is, to 
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bring out any special talent ivith ■which it Twas en- 
doTO-ed by nature. 

To illustrate : the acorn is not a tree, but only a seed, 
which, if it be planted in a rich soil, where the rains will 
nourish and the sun warm it, will spring up and grow, 
slowly but surely, into a noble oak. No training -will 
produce a pine tree out of an acorn, nor an oak tree 
from the seed of the pine. But neglect, a poor soil, or 
e.tposure to injury, will prevent the seed from sprouting, or 
will dwaif or destroy the growing tree. So with the 
mind. As G-od made it so -will it develope, each 
like each seed, after its own kind, if opportunity 
and culture are applied to it. If these be wantii^, 
it will slumber on, as unproductive as the seed 
aovfa upon the rook. If these be misapplied, it will be 
distorted or destroyed ; and that instruction is misapplied 
which would treat all minds alike, or seek to change the 
laws whbh Creation has impressed upon each mental 
oi^anism. 

7. Tlie true, that is the American idea of education 
seeks the development of each individual, the cul- 
tivation of all his powers and the supression of evil 
in him. It seelcs the good, the beautiful, the true. 
It aims to make each man independent, intelligent, 
self-reliant, just, practical, capable of examining 
both sides of aU questions before pronoimcing judg- 
ment, familiar vnth human nature and its short 
coming^i, upright, honorable, merciful, thoughtful, 
and kindly disposed to all other men. It seeks to 
qualify all men to form, hold and express opinions, 
■while it especially inculcates respect for the opin- 
ions and rights of others. It seeks to promote univer- 
a sense, to make freemen — free above all 
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things in mind, witliout which thei'e can be no otbcr 
freedom ; to make men law-abiding, tenacious of rights, 
opposed to ^wrongs, progressive, energetic, faithful 
to trusts, and ambitious of a good name. Such is the 
ideal chai'actcr of tlie American citizen. Such the expres- 
sion of the American idea of education. 

8. To the qnestion " Are there not very diiferent notions 
connected with the word Education," we leply that there 
are those who would treat all minds ibke in 1,1 ammmg the 
memory with the dead precedents of antiquity while 
they bow the reason to tiie dust m abject submission to 
authority. To such teachers of despotism leaining is to 
be gathered solely from the writing'- anl a\uigs of a cer- 
tain Fcliool of men. Progress is forbidden, for the 
mind is fettered tn its search for truth among the 
works of the Creator. In such schools, tliosc arts and 
accomplishments may be taught that stir not the reason, 
wliicli is latent in every mind ; but the " development " 
the American seeks is not for their pupils. For them 
the flaming sword of authority, like the angels at the gate 
of Eden, guards every approach of freedom of inquiry. 
" Thus far shalt thou go and no farther " gi-eets their eyea 
ateverytum. Such "training" (for it is not education in 
theAmericansense)characterized the despotisms of the 
middle ages, and prevents the Chinese mandarin 
from being guilty of the impiety of knov^ing more 
than his fathers. It tends to destroy the spirit of 
liberty, and restore despotic authority wrhenever 
and wherever It may prevail. The American idea 
of education has tilled the patent oSlce vrith more 
than 100,000 ne'wr inventions in less than a century. 
The other is incapable of progress, for it can at the best 
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only repeat itself. No man who has merely been 
trained to accept another's opinion, and not educated 
to form his own, is fit to tie entrusted with the 
ballot 

NorEs— •' With us the qualification of voters is is important as the 
qualification of Governors, and even comes first in the natural order. 
7hs tkeary of our g^trnninit is— not that all mtn, kmaevei- unfit shall 
be voters— btit that tvtry man, iy tie pinver of reasen and the seme if 
duty, shall become fit to be a ■voter* " • Education must prepare our 
citizens to become municipal officers, intelligent jurors, honest wit- 
nesses, legislators or competent judges of legislation— in fine, to fill all 
the manifold relations of life. For this end it must be universal. The 
whole land must be watered with the streams of knowledge. It 
is vet enough to ' have, here and there, a beautiful fountain, playing in 
palace gardens ; but let it come, Hie the abundant fatness of the clouds 
uponthethirstingearth."— Horace Mann: Lecture on Common School 
Education, p. 84. 

" Germany, with most of the other continental countries, England, 
and the United States present three different methods of administering 
the national elementary education. The Prussian educational system 
is purely governmental, emanating solely fi-om a minister of instruction 
immediately dependent on the crown. The universities, the gymnasia 
and the primary schools are all under laws and regulations, which pro- 
ceed respectively from the crown, from the provincial government, and 
from (he communes (villages). Every child ill the kingdom is obliged, 
under pains and penalties, to attend school at least from the age of 
seven to that of fourteen, and the result is that the Prussian people are 
efficiently educated throughout the entire community, and that the 
universities send forth a large body of highly educated men. The 
national education of all the German states closely resembles that of 
Prussia. The universities, colleges and primary schools of France, are 
in like manner established and directed by governmental authority. 
Permission is however given to any teacher, under certain conditions, 
to open a private school ; and denominational schools may be register- 
ed on the government list of educational institutions. But in England, 
no schools (excepi-those connected with pauper, naval, military, and 
penal establishments) are initiated by the civil government, or to any 
considerable extent managed by it. The education of the people Is 
under the cate of the established church and of the other religious 
organizations, and the government comes to their aid by bestowing 
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grants on certain conditions when its assistance is required. The 
system is entirely different in the United States, where, though the 
Stale government take the initiative, they only go so &r as to otdain 
that schools of a certain character must exist among a given popula- 
tion. All the questions concerning the buildings, teachers, and meth- 
ods of instruction are determined by the people in their capacity of free 
citizens. The government provides for education, but leaves to the 
people the ;iuty of accomplishing the provision. Consequently, there 
is much diversity in the educational condition of different parts of the 
country, the school system being generally most complete in the most 
compactly settled Slates, especially those of New England." — Aauri- 
caii Encydoptdia, Art. Ediuathii. 



LESSON XVI. 

VEKSSIF.NT OF THE MAJORITY. 



1. If any numlier of people attempt to live ] 
together, they can do so only in one of two ways : Either 
one must govern and thei'est obey, which is monarchy, or 
they must agree amonjj themselves that each shall be frae 
to do whatever he pleases, so long as in doing so he does 
not prevent others from doing the same, which is repub- 
licanism. Now if aU men were mrtuous, <md inclined to 
do to their neighhors onli/ what they desire their neighbors 
to do to them, woidd such things as government and law he 
necessary f 

Clearly not, for the principal object of these is to protect 
the lives, liberty, pi-opei-ty and happiness of the citizens, 
by the prevention and pnnisliment of crime, which would 
not exist if all men were perfect. 

2. It follows then that if law and government must 
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exist, and must be based, as the Amerioan idea i-equii-es, 
upon tlie consent of the people, th»t there milst be some 
mode agreed on, to decide between the diffferent opin- 
ions that are certain to be advanced by different 
portions of the people as to the details of that law 
and Government. It" tliere is to be no submission of 
many to one as under the monarchical form, then the people 
must be unanimous, ov else it must be agreed that either the 
majority or the minority are to have their will over 
the rest. 

8. Suppose the minority were to ri.de, ichat would be the 
result? 

An aristocratic or oligarchic form of government, under 
which the few rule the many, and soon a&juire such wealth 
and power, hei-editary or otiierwise, that they become able 
to override the liberties of the masses ? 

4. You see then that if one governs -while the rest 
obey, we have a monarchy; if a few rule the 
many, ^we have an aristocracy. A republic, there- 
fore, is possible only where the many rule the few. 
Hence, throughout the whole American system, whether in 
elections by the peoi>lo, or in public meetings, or in the acts 
of associations or of legislative bodies, every question 
put to vote is decided in favor of the majority of 
the votes oast. This, in fact, is the only manner in which 
it can be ascertained wliat public opinion is. We learn 
this all important facft by counting the individua! opinions 
as expressed by the ballot. And when the majority 
have oarried an eleotion, the minority have to sub- 
mit to the result. 
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5. To what eirtmt mml the- minority submit ? 

Only so far as to allow the men elected by the 
majority to take peaceable possession of their of- 
fices, or the measures carried by the election tb 
take the form of law, without further opposition 
on their part. If Democrats elect their man for Gov- 
ernor, the Republicans must respect him as Governor. If 
Repoblicans elect a majority to the Legislature, the laws 
that Legislature passes are binding on Democrats. The 
theory is, that Tvhoever is elected to office by any 
party becomes at once the officer of the ■whole 
people, regardless of party. Slioiild he attempt to 
disciiminatc between party friends and foes, in his admin- 
istration of the Government, (except in the appointment of 
his political friends to office) such conduct would at once 
render him liable to impeachment, for it would be a viola- 
tion of liis oath of office.* 

6. And hero it is necessary to bear in mind two prin- 
ciples : 

A. AH the rights of the minority, as citizens, are 
^aranteed by the Constitution and laws, and are 
just as complete after they have been defeated at 
an election as they vrere before. 

The least attempt on the part of the majority to inter- 
fere with those rights would at once be repressed by the 
Courts, or if necessary by the whole civil and military 
force of the State or Nation, or both. If the majority 
were to undertake to disregard the civil power, or resist 
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the national foreeb, tlien tliey would be guilty of treason. 
In iact, the great benefit of a Constitution and its main 
object are to protect the minority from the oppressive and 
arbitraiy action of the majority ; to check popular action 
nnder temporary evcitement, until passion can subside and 
reason regain its supremacy. 

B. The minority must quietly sulimlt to the 
majority on those points decided by the election. 
If they resist by force, they become guilty of treason.* 

7. Btft suppose an election Juts been imfairly or illegcdly 
conducted, have the minority no remedy ? 

Certainly. The laws regulating elections are very full 
and exact in every Slate. They prescribe who may vote, 
and how voters shall be registei-od, bo that persons not 
qualified attempting to vote may be detected and punished. 
They provide sworn officers to receive and coiint the votes ; 
and for a recount by other officers, in case the votes are 
claimed to have been incorrectlj counted In elettion* of 
members of any legislative body, each house, bemg the 
judge of the qualifications of its own membeis, cxammes 
and decides all questions touching contested eiectiona of 
such members. If anything can be proven illeeal or fraud 
ulent in any election, all necessaiy means foi the rehef of 
parties injured thereby are thus provided bj law Such 
cases are of frequent occurrence, and can alwi}s be peace- 
ably and fairly settled. 

8. l}vt suppose party spirit runs hi //h and the questions 
at issue have produced keen excitement among the people, 
so tltat the minority feel chagrined and aggrieved by their 
defeat. Have they then n 
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Their only remedy in such case is an appeal to 
public opinion, Thpy mii talk wi-ite, and piibli'Ji as 
iiiuoli as they please, fcr the jiin sse af streiii^theuini; their 
party for the next electian wh ch is sure to nt-eur in one, 
two or four years, during wliicli period the hope of "win- 
ning the victory next time goes far to soften the 
hardship of defeat. But anything more than agi- 
tation is entirely Inadmissible. Otherwise, the whole 
fabric of government would he revolutionized or over- 
thrown on the occasion of every election. 

If a rebellion is to follow one defeat at the polls, it must 
be allowed to all ; and then instead of the beautiful order 
and system of our laws, universal anarchy and civil war 
would continually desolate the land.* 

9. Is not the power of the majority in the United States 
so unlimited as to he Uahle to abusef 

This depends upon several conditions : 

A. So long as it is exercised -wholly within the 
limits prescribed by la-w, as by voting legally at regu- 
lar elections, it can produce no injury to the rights 
of the minority. This power would be an intolerable 
despotism, worse than monarchy, were it not for the Con- 

• In Mexico and Fem, ever ^iice Ibff became repnliliej (so oallcd) oesrlj- evflrjr 
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stitiitional limitations wliieh protect the minority. This 
pre-eminent virtue in Constitutional governments 
cannot be too strongly impressed upon the minds of 
the people. 

B, When it is exercised outside the law, as liy 
mobs, vigilance committees, and lynching parties, it he- 
oomes vrholly Irresponsible and tyrannical. But 
the law -abiding disposition of the people generally dis- 
conrages this class of movements, which, thougb they have 
frequently occurred in the frontier settlements, are the ex- 
ception, not the rule, of American conduct. These 
movements are destructive of institutional gov- 
ernment. All right-minded citizens will bend their ef- 
forts, if need be, to improve defective administration of 
the laws by means clearly witiiin the Constitution. But 
ttiey -will not set the Ship of State on Are ft>r the 
sake of destroying rats and cockroaches. 

C. Majorities in the United States may and do exist on 
such a variety of subjects, and with reference to so many 
different districts ; while they are so liable to change from 
time to time, that the use made of their power is always 
moderate. In fact, of late years their povrer has 
been almost wholly confined to the appointment of 
their partisans to office. All party leaders kno'w 
and feel that any abuse of poTver ■would recoil 
upon them at the next election, and probably put 
them into the minority in their turn. American 
majorities are therefore very fearful of public 
opinion, and this is generally a sufficient check 
upon them. 
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L Thi-ee great advantages which a Republican form of 
government possesses over the Monarchical are these : 

The Republle is constnioted solely to benefit the 
people ; the Monarchy, to benefit the governing 
class at the expense of the people. Hence, in the Re- 
public, whose public officers are continually changing, no 
ruling class distinct from the people can be formed ; 
but in tlie Monarchy not only the King, the nobles, and 
the established Church, but all the subordinate offi- 
cers, bsoome banded together as a ruling or govern- 
ing class, the higher officers bequeathing their power, 
with their titles and weallli, to their children, whether the 
lattei- be fit to exercise such power or not. 

2. In the Republic, poTver is divided among the 
difibrent departments of the Government, The Leg- 
islature may pass a bad law, but it cannot enforce it. The 
Executive may desire never so much to change the laws, 
but he can only enforce those the-Legiplatiu'e makes. The 
Judiciary can only administer the laws as it finds them. 
But in an absolute monarchy the King makes, exe- 
cutes and administers the laiws to suit himself. 
Consequently his po^ver is unchecked, and usually 
goes on increasing until the people revolt, and recov- 
er back some portion of their liberty by force. This 
tendency to augment royal power exists even in Constitu- 
tional Monarchies. This was the case several times in the 
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history of England, and has occuiTefl in almost every Eu- 
ropean kingdom. 

3. Though under a wise and good King monarchy 
may be exercised solely for the good of the people, 
the disposition of the King is the only guarantee for 
good government, A good King dies, liis son succeeds. 
Wlio knows, until liis reign Isas begun, that he will imitate 
his father's virtues ? And if lie does not — il' he be vicious 
and cruel, like Nero and Caligula ; warlike, like Charles 
Xn of Sweden ; eiFeminate, like HeIi<Kcabalus or Louis XI 
of France ; haughty and overbearing, like Henry VIII and 
Elizabeth of England, liow ai-e the people to help them- 
selves, except by revolution, whose issue may prove that " it 
were better to bear the ills they have, than fly to othere 
that they know not of" ? 

How the great advantage the republic offers over mon- 
archy is in tliLs: that while the powers granted to each 
public officer are so limited that his hands are tied for evil, 
and his term of office is too short to allow the necessary 
time in which to oi'ganize conspiracies against the pubUc 
good, he is also liable to be replaced by a better man; 
perhaps appointed to fill the vacancy occasioned by his 
own impeaeJiment, certainly at the close of his term of 
office. And hei'eiii lies tlie (drowning glory of our system. 
We have the whole community from whioh to se- 
lect our office-holders. Consequently it must al- 
ways be the fault of the people themselves if any 
but the best men are selected for office. 

4. /( Is the privilege of every voter to express his Individ- 
uai preference in the election of pubtio offic&s, and htspri- 
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vote views as « contrihution to public opinion, hy means of 
the ballot This privUege is called the " liiglu of S%^ 
frage." What is a ballot f 

The ballot is a piece of paper on which are written or 
printed the names of the pei-sons and offices respectively for 
wliom the citizen wishes to vote, and his " yes" or " no" 
respecting the proposition on which pnblic opinion is to be 
taken. This paper is folded so that no one except the voter 
can know how he votes. A ballot used at an election for 
officers is printed as follows : 

For OoBtriior JOHN JONES 

For Meatenaiit-Govemor. HENRY WINKLE 

For Treasurer JOHN H,4I,IFAX 

For Stcrttarj/ of Slate HIRAM OLIVER 

For Supermtendeni of Fvhlk Instruction H. B, DAWSON 

CHARLES S. CAPP 
LORING PICKERING 

For Members of Assembli/ i F. M'CKELLISH 

JOHN IL HITTELL 
ZENAS CROWELL 

And for all the other officers to be chosen, the name of the 
person and the title of the office for which he is a candidate 
must be distinctly printed or written. 

If there be a measure snhmitted to the electors, the pi^op- 
osition must be written or printed upon the ballot, after 
which must appear the words " yes" or " no." 

5. How is an election conducted? 

At the time fixed in the constitution or by law for the 
Iiolding of the election, polling places are fitted up by the 
proper officers, one or more in each school district, town 
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or city ward where they will bo easy of access to tlie res- 
pective voters in sach " precincts," as they are called. The 
officers pi-esidiiig at an election are generally an inspector, 
two judges of election, and the necessary clerks. The polls 
are open at sunrise or at eight o'clock in the moniing, and 
kept open till sunset. A closed box called a " ballot box" 
is provided, generally made partly of glass, so that the peo- 
ple can see its contents. A small hole is left in the top of 
the box. As each voter presents his folded ballot, it is 
taken by the inspector and at once dropped into the box. 
Each voter is entitled to but one ballot, and if detected 
voting more than one, or more than once at the same elec- 
tion, he is liable to punishment. 

After all the ballots have been deposited, they are care- 
fully counted by the three officers and recorded by the 
clerks, and to those candidates who have received 
the highest number of votes cast the comity clerk is- 
sues his certificate of election. And the measure voted 
upon is declared " caiTied," if more than half the ballots 
thrown are found to be in favor of it. Otherwise it is 
" lost." 

6. What is the advantage in voting by ballot, rather than 
by other methods ? 

The principal advantage of the ballot is in Its se- 
oreay. Every citizen has the right of " free opinion." 
This would be of no use to him except he were also pro- 
tected in the firee expression of opinion. Kow, as there 
is no escape from the result of the ballot, candidates and 
their friends are wholly dependent for their success 
on how each person votes. If they knew for whom he 
cast his vote, the disappointed candidates might afterwards 
injure him ; and for fear of such injury many citi- 
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zens occupying dependent pcsitions in society might 
be induced to vote contrary to their o^vn vrishes. 

For iiiKtance ; a wealthy manufacturer or contractor might 
Bay to the hundreds of citizens in his employ, " Vote for 
my friejids, or I will discharge you from my works." Now 
if Americans were to vote as the English do, viva voce, 
that is by speaking the names of the pei-sons voted for, the 
employer could note each man's vot«, and could discharge 
those who voted against his intei-est. (ThersVa voce meth- 
od of voting is kept up in England apparently to enable the 
nobility to control the votes of their tenants ; hence the 
opposition of the House of Lords to the i-eceut attempts to 
introduce tlie ballot in that country.) But as the ballot 
is secret, no man knoivs how another votes, and 
thus the free choice of the individual is protected. 
Even the employes of the Government may vote against it ; 
no one can call tbem to account for what cannot be 
proved." 

7. Is all voting in the United States done by ballot? 

All voting by the people at elections in the North- 
em and Western States is required by law to be 
done by ballot. But in the State Legislatures, and 
in Congress, all voting is by "Yeas and Nays." 
Tiiat is, each member speaks his vote aloud, so that it may 
be heard by all present, and recorded by the clerk. The 
reason of this is, that legislators are the servants of 
the people, to whom they are responsible for all 
their public actions. But the people would not know 
whctlier to approve or condemn their acts, unless it were 
known exactly what they have done. The legislator is 
judged by his record, and this is found in the books of the 
clerk, and is also publislied in the newspapers from day to 
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day. Publicity here is as essential as secresy is in the elec- 
tion by the people. 

8. How is voting managed at public meetings, and at 
those of associations, and corjjorations ? 

The presiding officer after stating the motion calls out, 
" All in favor of this motion will signify it by saying Aye." 
Contrary minded wiU say " Ko." He judges by the sound 
whether the Ayes or JToes are most numerous. But some- 
times they are so nearly equal that he is doubtful. A 
" division " is then ordered. Sometimes this is etfected by 
his calling out " all in favor of the motion will hold up 
their right hands." These being counted, the same request 
to all opposed to do likewise settles the question. Or the 
two sides rise and go to the opposite sides of the room, 
where they remain until counted. 

But at meetings of political conventions called fbr 
the purpose of making nominations for office, the 
choice of candidates is generally efffeoted by ballot. 
So also at elections of officers by Societies and cor- 
porations. 

Note.— (a) The writer is, of course aware of \he many devices re- 
sorted to by political parties, in so marking the backs of tickets with 
colors, vignettes, etc, that their chaliengers at the polls may know the 
political complexion of every voter. But this practice, though efficient 
for the puposes of party drill, is subversive of the American idea of the 
secrecy of the ballot. Probably none of the many inventions of that 
numerous class who are ever seeking to bend the popular will to their 
own private advantage, has done more injury to our institutions than 
this, whereby the party whip has been most effectively applied to the 
backs of thousands, who otherwise might have voted for the best men, 
regardless of party; that is as free citizens, rather than party slaves. 
It is time that the law everywhere forbade all such infringements up- 
on the primordial right of a "/"' balloL" 
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LESSON xvm. 

OF trXIVERSAI, SUFFRAGE. 

1. M''hat is the ineanin^ of the term " Universal Suf- 
frage ? 

It means that all qualified male citizens shall 
have the right to one vote each, without regard to 
their birth, their wealth, religion, attainments, or 
position in society. It is a term uot strictly acciu'ate, 
becaiiso tiie privilege of voting is fer from being universal. 
Thus women, cliildren, convicts, insane persons, foi-eign- 
born men who have not become naturalized, and citizens of 
other States who have not " acquired a residence," are not 
entitled to vot« in any State. But the term " Universal 
Suffrage " has been adopted in America, in opposition to the 
"limited" or '-qiLalirted" snffiago of Eiigland, which 
alloTvs only those persons ■who have a clear income 
of a certain sum per year to vote at elections. 

2. If/ti/ are not the several classes of people mentioned in 
the last section allowed to vote ? 

Women are excluded for the reasons given in Lesson 7, 
9, and also because, according to tlie views hitherto pre- 
vailing, their natural sphere is the family, where the do- 
mestic occuj)ations of the lioine and of society should ex- 
clnsivfely occupy them. These occupations cannot be laid 
aside, in order that women should concern themselves in 
public matters, without great injury to their more import- 
ant duties. 
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Children are excluded, because they cannot have sufficient 
knowledge to take pait in the government of tlie country. 

Convicts are excluded, as tliose who break the laws are 
not fit to have any voice in making them. All persons con- 
victed of felonies, that is, crimes whose ponishment is con- 
finement in the Stat« Prison, ai-e deprived of their votes 
forever after, unless pardoned by the governor before the 
expiration of the terms of their respective sentences 

Insane persons are of coui-se unfit to have or exercise 
the riglit of Siiffi-age. 

Foreigners cannot be expected to understand our com- 
plex system of government, or to have any interest in the 
result of an election. If they desire to become citizens, they 
can easily do so by complying with the law. If not, their 
votes might be cast in the interest of a foreign nation. 

And oitizenB of other states, having the right of suf- 
frage at their own homes, cannot enjoy this right in two 
places at once, 

3. Considering thai a large part of legislation consists in 
making laws abotit property, and in laying taxes, why is not '. 
the English property qvalifietUion of voters better than ovrs? 

Because another and more important portion of 
law-making, and a large proportion of the duties of 
the executive and judiciary, (wlio are often elective in 
the United States, but not in Great Kritain) relate to the 
protection of life and liberty, in whieh aU are alike 
concerned, -whether rich or poor ; while those laws 
relating to property only do not concern the poorer 
classes. Also, because no one can be voted for unless 
he he himself a citizen and entitled to vote. Now, 
it often happens that well educated men are poor, so that 

m. Why Is not the English pisn of rerjnlrlns voteis to own properlj dettec than the 
Amerkan plan? Which 1b themost Importanl; liru,ILbert.v,orpri>pFrt)'! Havclhe 

Which are the tooat nmnerom class every 
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if none except meu of property were allowed to vote, some 
of the best minds in the country would be denied inj voice 
in tlie administration of the Go'vemment 

4. Who then are enlitUd to vote m the United '^tate'-^ 

A. Every man, white or black, bom In the United 
States, Twho is at least t-wenty-one years old, and 
lias resided six months* or moie in the State, and thirty 
days or more pi-evioiis to the election m the couut* or pre- 
cint where he claims to vote. But Indians not ta\ed aie 
excluded. 

B. All foreign-bom men at least twrenty-one 
years old, who have become naturalized citizens of 
the United States. And this any foreigner may do by a 
residence of five years, provided that at least two yeai-s be- 
fore his application for admission as a citizen he shall have 
declared his intention upon oath, before a court, that he in- 
tends to become an American citizen ; and at the expu-a- 
tiiin of the five years lie sweai-s to support the Constitution 
of the United States, and to renounce all allegiance to every 
foreign prince or state. 

C. Sons of persons duly naturalized, who ■were 
under twenty-one years of age at the time their 
fathers were naturalized, are, if living in the XTnitod 
States, allowed to vote as citizens after they have become 
of age. 

5. Are the laws relating to citizenship State or federal 
laics? 

All laws relating to citizenship and elections are 
enacted by the several States. But the conditions of 
naturalization are regulated by Congress under Article I, 
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Section 7, Clause 4 of the Federal Constitution, which gives 
to Congress the exclusive power " to estaWish an uniform 
rule of naturalizatioD." And in 1865, the Fonrteenth 
Amendment to tlie Federal Constitution was adopted, 
whereby the number of i-epresentatives in Congress of a 
State denying the right of suffrage to any class of its male 
cltizenB (except in punishment of crime) is abridged in pro- 
portion to the number of citizens so debarred from voting. 

6, What is the meaning of t?i6 phrases," hcdlot boxstuff- 
ing," " voting early and often," " repeating," and " coloniz- 
ing,^' lehieh we hear so often about election times ? 

It is cai-efuUy provided by law in all the States, that 
each citizen shall vote but once at each election, and that 
the ballots shall be correctly counted just as they were 
deposited by the voters. But as bad men will always show 
their contempt for the law, and for the liberties of others, 
whenever they think they can do it safely, so several 
varieties of fraud have been invented by dishonest politi- 
cians, to secure the election of their friends in spite of the 
wishes of the iioneat votere. Thus "StuflBng" is the cor- 
rupt and fraudulent insertion of a large number of ballots 
into the ballot box, befoi-e the ballots are counted. 

" Voting early and often," and " repeating," (which 
are tlie same thing) are the acts of snch pei-sons as so vote 
more than once at the same or different polls, duriug the 
same election. 

" Colonizdng " is the procuring of a large number of 
citizens, whose real residence is outside of an election pre- 
cinct, to take temporary lodgings within it, so as to control 
the choice of its voters in their own affairs. 

All these, as well as every other device to prevent the 
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ion of public opinion at tho ballot box are 
J tending directly to the destruction of our 
form of govemraent. As such, tliey are forbidden, and 
severely |>nnishefl by law. Our system cannot tolerate 
any interf ereno e whatever with the freedom of the 
ballot. Wlicn tlie masses of the people are by such means 
de|>rivi;d of this;, the great iiallailinm of our liberties, the 
time will not be far distant when tyranny in its 
■worst form, because devised and established by the 
■worst of men, will overthro'w the entire fabric of 
American Institutions, 

NATORALIZATION. 

7. How does it Mpjyen that foreigners are allowed to be- 
come citizens of the United States? 

America was origiually settled from Europe. Even at 
the period of the Revolution, many of those who fought on 
the American side were natives of various European coun- 
tries, who, like the immediate ancestors of the native-born 
Americans at that lime, came to this countiy to secure the 
enjoyment of liberty. Common opinions made these 
foreigners equally ■with the natives the champions 
of freedom. The same community of opinion will 
produce the same result till the end of time. (See 
Section 5.) Hence it has always been the American idea 
that if a foreign-bom resident be sincerely attached 
to the principles of the Constitution of the United 
States, he has a right to become a citizen ■without 
regard to his place of birth. 

8. A great want in America has always been popula- 
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tlon. It has therefore been deemed advisable to stimulate 
immigration from Europe by all the means iu our power, in- 
clusive of theofferof equal political privileges to immigrants. 
By these and other inducements raiilions of people have been 
enticed-away from the poverty and oppression of Europe to 
become free and prosperous members of our commonwealth. 
And to this immigration ia d«e a large proportion of the 
wonderful growth of the United States. 

9. What new idea has restiked from the large immigra- 
tion of ^iirojKOns into the United States on the subject of 
change of allegiance ? 

The old Ihiropean doctrine '<ivas that Kings have a 
divine and inalienable right to the obedience of all 
persons bom within their dominions. "Onoe a subject 
always a subject," was for centuries an English ma."(im. Of 
course, under this viewnoman's personal wishes could be con- 
sulted as to his nationality any more than as to his color, liis 
language or his race. To the Prince under wliom he was 
born was his allegiance due through life, regaivlless of bis. 
inclination or of his residence in a foreign land. Among 
peoples who were constantly at war with each other, and 
whose men were always wanted for soldiers, while the re- 
strictions upon communication and commerce prevented all 
but a very few from seeking a foreign residence, this doc- 
trine long held undisputed sway. But -with the rise, of 
the United States the question of naturalization and 
allegiance assumed an importance previously un- 
thought of. Tlie Germans and Iiish crossed the Atlantic 
by the million sought admission to American citiKcnship, be- 
came th 11 s bject to military duty in their adopted country, 
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and yet were liable to be treated as traitors if captured in 
arms against the country in which they were born. They 
were besides held liable to the various obligations of sub- 
jects in case of a visit to their native land. It is only very 
recently that Germany and Great Britain have been induced 
to yield their time-honored prejudices on this subject* to the 
American idea, which is 

10. That every man has the natural right to emigrate 
from his native country ^ and to transfer his aUegianee to any ^ 

other. ^ 

The rij;ht of emigration is consequent upon the right of 
free communication. (See Lesson lO.) 

Government by and for the people -would be im- 
perfect if any class of the people, such as resident 
foreigners, were permanently excluded from all 
voice in its management, As the power of no nation can 
be extended so far as to protect all the rights of its subjectB 
who reside within the territory of anotlier nation, such snb- 
jects would lose the benefit of all government unless 
they were protected by that of the co\inti'y where they 
reside. But on our theory, those -who are protected 
are those Tvho constitute tlie Sovereign power. 
Hence the doctrine of equal rights to all the people 
compels the admission to citizenship of all foreign- 
ers Twho desire it, and wrho comply vrith the la-ws 
enabling them to identify themselves -with our 
people. 

11. Moreover, the existence among us of large 
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bodies of people having no Interest in the g'ovem- 
ment would naturally breed discontent and insub- 
ordination among them, tlms converting them into a 
dangerous and turbulent dement, especiallyin case of a war 
between tlie United States and tho country they came from. 
This is avoided by the transfer of their allegiance to the 
United States. 

NoTts.— To illuslrale how small a proportion of the whole popiili- 
lion really exercises Ihe franchise, the following table showing the 
white population of the nhole United States compared with the num- 
ber of votes cast at several of the Presidential elections will prove in- 
teresting ; 



Years. 


White Population. 


Votes Cast. 


Per cent of 
Votes to Pop. 


1828 

% 

1840 
'853 


15.469.3S7 
■7. '54-55 1 
20,027,899 


1,160,418 

I,2C!0.468 

1,501,298 
2,402,659 
2,702,545 


[4 
'7 

14 



This giv'es an average of faurleen voters to each one hundred of the 
whole white population. But there are always a large number of voters 
who do not attend the elections. The usual calculation is one voter 
out of five of the population. It will thus be seen that each voter rep- 
resents five persona (See Lesson 7-9). Tksahave table is from Lieber't 
C. L. and S. ff.,p. ■132. 

"Virginia was the first state in the world (1653) composed of separ- 
ate boroughs diffused over an extensive surface, where the government 
was organized on the principle of universal suffrage. All persons with- 
out exception were entitled to vote. • • » They considered it hard 
and unagreeable to reason that any persons shall pay equal taxes, and 
yet have no vote at elections. Servants, when their time of bondage 
was completed, at once became electors, and might be chosen bur- 
gesses."—! Banei-ofi, 231. 
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LESSON SIX. 

OF " NO TAXATION WITHOUT REPRESENTATION." 

1. In Lesson IV, 10, we bave seen that the principal 
olyect of the American Government is the protec- 
tion of the lives, liherty and property of the peo- 
ple. Tdis duty involves the employment of a large 
number of officers, who must be provided in every State, 
County and Town, for the purpose of arresting, trying 
and punishing criminals. All these officers must be paid 
for the time and skill devoted to the public service. Tiiere 
must also be provided an army and navy, for the common 
defense in time of war, and for the protection of our ship- 
ping in foreign places. 

2. The pay of all these public servants, and 
other necessary expenditures of Government, re- 
quire annually large sums of money, and this 
money can only be obtained from the payment of 
taxes by the people. 

3. Are not taxes paid hij the people under all forms of 
Government ? 

Tiiey are. But in nearly all countiiea, except the United 
States and Gi'eat Britam and her colonies, the people have 
no voice in levying the taxes, nor any recognized right to 
inquire into the public expenditure. 

4. Wliat are the Gonstituiional prineiples of the United 
States on this subject ? 

1. Whnt Is the priix^i pal duly of the American syslem aS GovcmmeDt? Whaldoci 
this dulylnvolvo? Wust public oflleers be paW for Hielr senlcea? HowaboulM 
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Article I, Soc. 2, clause 3, of the Federal Constitution, 
reads : " Representatives and direct taxes shall be 
apportioned among the several States -which may- 
be included -writhin this Union, according to their 
respective numbers." And Section 9, clause 4, of the 
Bame article provides that : " No ea]>itation or other direct 
tax shall be laid, unless in proportion to the census or 
enumeration hereinbefore directed to be taken." (This 
census is taken every tenth year.) Article I, Section 8, 
reads: " The Congress shall have power to lay and col- 
lect taxes, duties, imposts and excises, * * * but all 
duties, imposts and excises shsill be unifomi throughout 
the United States." 

Thus representation and direct taxation, so far 
as the Federal Government is concerned, must be 
in proportion to population. And Congress has the 
exclusive power to lay and collect Federal taxes, but can 
only do so in an uniform manner throughout the whole 
countiy. 

5, The same principles precisely are found in all the 
State Constitutions. Their taxes are laid only by the 
representatives of the people, assembled in the 
Xiegislatures, while these representatives are apportioned 
every five or ten years, according to the population, 
and taxation must be equal and uniform through- 
out the State.* 

6. ITow many different sets of taxes are paid hy the 
people of the United States ? 

Every tax-payer, (except unnatui-alized foreign residents) 
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is a citizen, not only of the United States, but of liia own 
State, liis County, and his Town or City. Each of these 
disti-icts has its own government, its own expenses to pay, 
and consequently raisM its own taxes. Thus : 

A. Federal taxes are levied by Congress, and are used 
to pay the exjjenses of the Federal Government. 

B. State taxes are laid by the State Legislatures, for 
the purpose of defraying the cost of the State Govern- 
ments. 

C County taxes are imposed by the County Commis- 
fioiiei's or Supervisors, and are expended for County pur- 
poses. 

D. ToTWTi taxes are voted at Town meetings, and City 
taxes by the Aldermen of the City, and these cover the 
cost of the Town or City governments. And in many 
States each School District taxes itself for the support of 
its public school. 

1. But we have seen that the people who pay these taxes 
vote for the membera of Congress, for the State Legislators, 
for the County Supervisoi-s, and for the City Aldermen. 
We have also seen that by virtue of the law of agency in 
the system of repi-esentatiou the people really tax them- 
selves, through their chosen agents. In this, the only 
way possible, the tas-payers give their consent before- 
hand to all demands that may be made upon them 
for taxes; and, provided there be no fi-aud or mii^man- 
agemeiit of the public funds by the officers, all good citi- 
zens pay their taxes cheerfully. 

8. Why are taxes uaiKtUy paid without grianUing by the 
American people f 

A. Because they know that no government can be car- 
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ried on without them ; and that without government no 
man's life or liberty would be secure. 

B. Because without government, property would have 
no value, for thieves and robbers would permit no peace- 
able possession or enjoyment of it, 

C. Because, even though our system of government 
ehouid cost more than any other, it is worth more ; but in 
reality it should cost less, for we have no large standing 
armies to maintain. 

D. Because the taxes are required to be equally a(-sessed 
upon all property liable to pay them. 

E. Because they are levied and collected by the agents 
of those who pay them, and are not demanded by foi'ce. 

F. Because the people have the right to call their public 
servants to account for the moneys they receive r to indict 
and punish those guilty of emtiezzlement, and to turn out 
of office at the next election those who betray their trust. 

9. If there he no taxation without representation in the 
United Stales, can it be also said that we have no repre- 
tentation withoid taxation ? 

Practically, yes. It may be said that there are no per- 
sons in the, community, except wild Indians, who escape 
taxation altogether. There is usually a small poll tax 
wbich every man lias to pay. And so long as taxes are 
laid upon real estate and merchandise, all vrho live 
in houses, eat food, or 'wear clothes, are obliged to 
pay a part of such taxes in the addition they cause 
to the prices of rents, provisions, and other articles 
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'Which the citizens consume. Thus the owner of a 
boarding house, which he could rent for $1,000 per year, 
may be taxed $100. Tlie landlord therefore raisei the 
rent to $1,100. But the tenant paying this additional rent, 
and also higher prices for taxed provisions than if the 
merchants who sold them were not taxed, must add all 
these taxes to the price he would otherwise charge for 
board. So that the boarder has to ]}ay $4 per week for hia 
meals which without taxes could be furnished for $3. Nob' 
as no voters are so poor that tliey cannot, as a general 
thing, at least pay for their board, it happens that all who 
vote do actually pay taxes in some form. 

10. Hut the rich man, who consumes every year tmmy 
times what the poor man (foes, mmt therefore pay many 
times as much tax. Why then should he not have votes in 
proportion ? 

A. Because under the American system the property of 
the few is of small consequence compared with the lives, 
liberty and happiness of the many. (See Lesson XX, 3.) 

B. Because such a distribution of votes would create a 
legal aristocracy of wealth, thus destroying equality among 
the people. 

C. Because it would be impracticable in operation, for no 
man could accurately state how much he has paid for indi- 
rect taxes, and it would be as difficult and expensive to 
determine each man's voting power on tbis plan, as to 
assess and collect his taxes. 

U. Women }Kiy taxes, yet they do not vote. Is n9t this 
n to the rule, No taxation without rejyresentation? 
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Apparently it is, yet really it is not. In onr Lesson on 
Representation {Lesson VII, 7) we showed that according to 
the original American idea the family is represented at the 
polls by its male head. Latterly it is heing urged that this 
idea does not meet the facts, because there are many single 
■women and widows who have no male relative to represent 
them, but who are nevertheless taxed. It is now a question 
before the people whether or not on this and other grounds, 
women shall bo allowed to vote in their own behalf. 

12. How ccane the principle of " ifo taxation without re- 
presentaiion " to be adopted as an American idea f 

It was inherited from England by our forefathers. The 
British House of Commons has for centuries claimed the 
exclusive right to frame the tax laws of Great Britain, by 
virtue of the feet that its members were the only repi-esent- 
atives of the people. The Kings formerly disputed this 
right, claiming that the crown should exercise it as a part 
of the royal prerogative. This dispute was one of the 
causes of the revolution which ended by the execution of 
King Charles I, in 1648.* But it has taken England a 
long while to learn " to do as she would be done by " ; and 
the persistent attempt of her Parliament to force the Am- 
erican colonics to pay taxes, while they were denied repre- 
sentation in that body, was one of the grievances that 
brought on our war of independence, Tou have i-ead of 
the Boston tea party. It was the result of the principle 
" No taxation without representation," 

13* Oil. what principle are the taxet, levied under monarch- 
ical government f 



a absolute raouarcb; ? 
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In constitutional monarchies, the American principle pre- 
vails to a limited extent ; that is, the assembly, (called the 
States General, Diet, Cortez, etc.) votes the taxes as pre- 
pared by the crown ministers befoi-e the tax can be collect- 
ed. But the members of such assemblies are not necessari- 
ly elected by the people, and can hardly be deemed their 
representatives in the American sense. In absolute mon- 
archies, like Russia and Turkey, the Emperor or Sultan 
levies such tax as he pleases. But until the present cen- 
tury, throughout contiuental Europe the business of levying 
taxes was arbitrary, unequal, confused and unjust. For 
ages an outrageous series of plunderinga and robberies was 
committed upon all whose wealth became known to the 
court or its epies. Americans, since the revolutionary war 
have never felt the evils from which their European an- 
cestors suffered, owing to the impositions practiced upon 
them by arbitrary governments. 

Notes. — " The following picture of the reign of Stephen in England, 
(A. D. 1124) from the Sason Chronicles, may be worth inserting. 

" The nobles and bishops built castles, and filled them with devilish 
and wicked men, and oppressed the people, cruelly torturing them for 
their money. They imposed taxes upon tovms, and when they had ei- 
hausted them of everything, set Ihem on fire. You might travel a day, 
and not find one man living in a town, nor any land in cultivation. 
Never did the country suffer greater evils. If two or three men were 
seen riding up to a town, all its inhabitants left it, taking them for 
plunderers. And this lasted, growing worse and worse, throughout 
Stephen's reign."— //a/iuw'j Middli Ages, 338, notes. 

During the reign of Henry II, in England, " The right of wardship 
was abused, by selling the heir and his land to the highest bidder. " » 
Women, and even men, fined (i. e., paid a tax) to the crown for leave 
to marry whom they would, or not to be compelled to marry any other. 
Towns not only fined for original grants of franchises, but for repeated 
confirmations. The Jews paid exorbitant sums for every common 
right of mankind, for protection, for justice. Men fined for the king's 
good iwill, or that he would remit hia anger, or to have his mediation 
with their adversaries. Many fines seem, as it were, imposed in sport 
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Thus, the Bishop of Winchester paid a tiin of good wine for not re- 
minding the King to give a girdle to the Countess of Albermarle ; and 
Robert de Vauji paid five best palfreys that the King might hold his 
peace about Henry Pinel's wife. Another paid four marks for leave 
to eat. Men fined to have right (lone them, to sue in a certain court, 
to impleail a certain person, to have restitution of the land they had re- 
covered by law. From the sale of that justice which every citizen has 
a right (o demand, it was an easy tiansition to wilhhold or deny it. 
Fines were received for the King's help against an adverse suitor, that 
is, for perversion of justice, or delay. Sometimes they were paid by 
opposite parties and for opposite ends. These were called counter 
fines, but tlie money was sometimes returned to the unsuccessful 
suitor."— //<i//aniV Middle Ages, 338, 



L In i-eading the Constitutions of the several States, one 
finds such dauses as the follov^ing : 

" Every citizen has a right to keep and bear arms for the 
common defense, and this right shall never be questioned. " 

" No standing anny shall be kept up in time of peace, 
and the military shall in all cases and at all times be in 
strict subordination to the civil power."* 

" A well regulated militia is the proper and natural de- 
fense of a free government." 

Standing armies are dangerous to liberty, and ought not 
to be raised or kept up without consent of theXegisIature."t 
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2. We also find in the Federal Constitution : ■ " No State 
ehall wilhont the consent of Congress keep troops or ships 
of yf&T in time of peace, or engage in war unless actuallj- 
invade«I, or in such imminent danger as will not admit of 
delay."" 

Congress shall have exclusive power to raise and support 
armies and a navy; to declare war ; to govern the army and 
navy; to provide for oi^amzing, aiiaing, and diseiplining' 
the wviMa ; to provide for calling forth the milftia to ex- 
ecnte the laivs of the Union, snppi-ess insan-eetfoai, and re- 
pel invasions," etc.f 

3. Now, what mean these regulalions^ 

They mean the expression of three pnre^ Amer- 
ican ideas, all of vital importance to our whole 
system. 

A. That war itself is an evil, utterly ihcoiKistent 
with the life, liberty and happiness of the individ- 
ual, and therefore to "be resorted to only in defense 
of life, liberty and happiness, nor then Cemepgeuciea 
excepted) except by the deliberate choice of the- 
Tsrhole nation represented in Congress. 

B. That not only are armies, espeeialC?: standing- 
armies, dangerous to the liberties of th& people, asi 
has been and yet is constantly proved 'tiy history 
but that the habits ofcamp life are fatal tt> the per- 
sonal independence of the soldiery, thus uj time un- 
fitting them to be freemen. 

C. That as the moral strength of the natJoii lies In 
the aggregation of Individual opinions, thus forming 
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public opiiuon, or the public mind ; so the physical 
force of the nation resides in the arms of the people, 
which constitute the public body. As the mind of 
■a man rules bis body, so the pubHc mind shall rule 
the public body. 

Let us examioe these propositions in detail. 

4. War itself is an evU, utterly inconsistent with the life, 
liberty awl happiness of the individual, and thei-efore to^be 
resorted to only in defense of life, liberty and happiness ; 
nor then {emergencies esxepled) eiorept hy the deliberate choice 
of the whole nation represented in Congress. 

Hktory is written in the blood of the slain. Its every 
page is stained with the gore of multitudes wtio, in every 
country except our own, have been continually offered up 
as Facrifices to the ambition of their rulei-s. For ages the 
favorit« hero has been the conqueror; that is, the monster 
who has killed the largest number of his fellow-beings, 
made the most widows and orphans, destroyed the greatest 
amount of the products of human labor, and done the most to 
prevent the progress of civilization. For the wars waged 
to aggrandize Bucli men, monarchy is largely responable.' 
The King is but one man. The power to wage war rests 
in his single breast. His standing army is ever ready to 
attack his weaker neighbors, or to crush his own people in 
case of revolt against his tyranny at home. On whom fall the 
evils of warfare, if not on the masses of the people ? What 
matter to the rank and file of the army who are slain, or 
maimed for life; what matter to those who are beggared in 
fortune, to the widowed and orphaned, whether their sove- 
reign be victor or vanquished ? What liberty can there be 
for the subject who is liable at any moment to be conscript- 
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ed, fieparated from his dependent family, and subjected to 
the labors, privations, sictness, and death incident to cam- 
paign service ? How much less would war have ravaged 
the world had the deliberate consent of the people been 
always necessary before declaring it? 

5. These evils, so palpable, so grievous, are utterly in- 
tolerable to freemen, except they be forced upon them 
in self defense. Then, indeed, when a power uncon- 
trblatile by the civil law threatens the peace, the 
integrity, the honor of the nation, or the lives and 
liberties of the citizens, -war becomes the only alter- 
native to a permanent submission to tyranny and 
outrage. But so reluctant have the United States always 
been to encage in it, even in self defense, that the colonies 
patiently endured British misrule and oppression for ten 
years, fi-om 1764 till 1774, before they commenced the Rev- 
olutionary war. And the same patient endurance was 
shown towards France during Washington's administration 
as President, and towards England for more than six years, 
(during which she captured nine hundred American vessels) 
before the war of 1812." The effect of these long delays, 
incurred while seeking to avert war by n^otiation, was 
that Congress was supported in its action by the public 
opinion of the country, and hence both those wars were 
successful. But the United States have never yet 
waged an oiffensive war. So long as our institu- 
tions are preserved in their purity they never will. 
Peace is the normal condition of American society, 
for in peace only can our citizens Individually enjoy 
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Ufe, Uberty and happiness. Id this, civilized society is 
like a forest ; the storms which break and uproot the trees, 
the fire which devours every green thing from otf the face 
of the earth, are destructive of all growth, perfection, use- 
fulness and beauty. 

6. Not oniy are armies, especMly standing arinies,danger- 
ous to the liberties of tJie people, as has been and yet is coti- 
atantly proved by history, but the habits of camp life are 
fiUal to the personal independence of the soldiery, thus in 
time imfitting them for freemen. 

Julius Cffisar was for many years a successful Roman 
general in ancient Gaul. Being a man of genius, learned, 
eloquent, an excellent soldier and ambitious, tie formed the 
design of making liimself master of his country by means of 
the army, whose affections he had won fmm their nation to 
himself. He accordingly marched upon Home, whose 
people, expecting anything but treason from their favorite 
general, were wholly uujDrepai'ed to oppose him. He seized 
the city, overthrow its free institutions, and made himself 
Emperor. 

"7. After Cicsar succeeded many emj^rors, nearly all of 
whom were like him selected, supported, (and some of 
them were dethroned) by the army, without any regard to 
the will of the people. Deoay and corruption now sapped 
the life of the once powerful mistress of the world. The 
soldiers, always reeking with crime and debauchery, gave 
laws to tJie Empire. The Senate was corrupted, public 
spirit disappeared ; tyranny, plunder, civil war, substituted 
chaos for the once boasted order of the Roman State. For 
several centuries things went from bad to worse, until the 
feeble remnant of the greatest people of ancient times was 
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Bwept into oblivion by the barbarian hordes of Attila and 
Alaric. 

8. The history of modern Enropo has repeated the lesson 
learned from Rome, in a hundred instances ; yet to this 
day, standinf; armies are everywhere the bulwarks of 
thi-ones. Between tliree and four millions of men are kept 
constantly under arms in Europe ; men taken from pro- 
ductive industries ; for the most part prevented from mar- 
rying or forming domestic ties; maintained at enormous ex- 
pense upon taxes wrung from the remainder of the people ; and 
all this merely to enable the monarch to crush the liberties 
of his own subjects, or attack those of neighboring nations. 

9, Jiut ice stated tkat'the kabita of camp life are fated 
to the personal independence of the soldierp, thue in time un- 
fitting them to be freemen. 

The government of an army is essentially a despotism. 
One mind only must rule the host, and tliis can be done 
only by the stratification of the entire mass, so that each 
rank shall receive orders from above, and transmit them 
below. But the rank and file have alivays to obey. 
To hesitate is to incur prompt puiiislimenl ; to disobey is 
death. No individual thought, no public opinion, no 
freedom of speech, of the press, of conununication, 
can be allovred in an army. Having no home, the 
soldier knows no social or domestic obligation. Having 
no trade, be loses all interest in the business of the country. 
And thus, unaccustomed to freedom, to the rights 
and duties of citizenship, he presently loses his 
love of liberty, and po-wer to be free. He becomes a 
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mere machine in the liands of his Buperbrs, and learns to 
rely on others for liis every motive, Soldiora sometimes 
almost worship their genei-als, while they are lost if left to 
themselves. Indeed, one of tlie elements of success in the 
character of a great general is tlie art of attaching his 
soldiers to his person. The men wiio have often been 
Jed to victory by the same leader, leam to look up- 
on him as the sun in the heavens. He is all there 
is to them of government, vrfsdom, forethought, and 
power. What wonder that they will follow such a man 
through fire and flood, fighting for his interest as for their 
own, caring little about those abstract qualities, patriotism 
and justice, in the excitement of pushing the fortunes of 
their darling commander ! 

10. Tlie soldiei-8 of standing armies thus become fit only 
to be the tools of the tyrant, and the dupes of the dema- 
gogue. Not only may such armies be turned, like 
those of Csesar, against the liberty of the State, but 
the degradation of camp life destroys the inde- 
pendence of character without w^hioh freedom can- 
not exist Ar the disbandment of an army after a war is 
alwayb mail^ed by an increase of crime among the people, 
eo the intormiDghug of soldiers with citizens tends only to 
public demoralization. 

NoTFi —(a) In 171S, King Frederick William of Prussia, father of 
Frederick the GrcM of that nation, in tetters instructing the tutors of 
his «an as to the kind of education they were to give the Prince, uses 
Ibe fulJowir^ laiigua^ : 

■" With his increasing years, you wiil more and more, to a most es- 
pecial degree, go upon fortification, the formation of a camp, and the 
«*her war sciences, that the prince may, from youth upwards, be trained 
to act as officer and general, and to sttk all Ms glery ia the seldier pro- 
fcisimt. This is whither it (his education) must all tend. You must 
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both of you, in the highest measure, make it your care lo infuse into 
my son a true love for the soldier business, and to impress upon him 
that as there is nothing in the world which can being a Prince reiiawn 
and honor Hie the sword, so he would be a dispiaed treatiire before all men 
if he did not love it, and stek his sole glory therein." — Carlyle's Frederick 
the Great, Vol. I, page 357. 

The armies of Europe on a war footing aggregate 3,810,766 men, in 
about the following proportions : 

Germany 824,900 

Austria 733.926 

I'aly 415,200 

France 456,740 

Russia 800,000 

Spain So.oua 

Turkey 300,000 

3,Sio,766 
These are supplied with 10,244 cannon, and 512,350 horses. More- 
over, the military system of Russia, Germany and France is such, that 
the number of trained soldiers in the various reserves, scattered through 
the country, can be doubled in a very brief time. In Germany every 
young man owes the State three years of service in the army, and after 
his discharge he is liable at anytime in case of war to besumtnoned to 
the field. The result of these military organizations is a more formid- 
able fighting power than the world has ever before seen; but the pos- 
session of such povrer leads to its frequent use. Hardly a decade rolls 
by, that does not witness a European war. The American gratifies 
his love of this kind of excitement in the battle of ballots. But in 
Europe, where this harmless species of fighting is unknown, political 
events are still decided only by bullets. 

(k) Louis Napoleon, late Emperor of the French, was a great 
admirer of Juiius Ciesar, whose treatment of bis country he imitated. 
In 1852 he gave eagles to serve as standards to the French army, at a 
grand military review at Chalons. On this occasion, which he named 
the " festival of the eagles," he addressed the army as follows ; 

" Soldiers, the history of nations is in great part the history of 
armies. On their success, or on their reverses, depends the fate of civili- 
tation and of the country. When they arc vanquished, there is either 
invasion or anarchy ; when victorious, glory and order. In conse- 
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queoce, nations, like armies, pay a religious veneration to theemblems 
of military honor, which sum up in themselves a wiiole past existence 
of struggles and of triumphs," &i:. 

If civilization in this nineteenth century depends on the success of 
armies, it would ha interesting to inquire of Jjiuis Napoleon, now 
(1872) in exile, whether he deems French civilization to be inferior to 
the German, because the latter have been victors in the recent war ? 
To such absurd sopiiisms are the minds of those monarchs driven, 
irho seeli to rttard civilization by their adherence to the tyrannical 
principles of the dark ages \ 



LESSON XXI. 



POWER, NO. II. 

1. The third proposition in our last lesson was : " ThiA 
as the moral strenfftk of the nation lies in the aggregation 
of individual opinions, thus forming public opinion, or the 
pttblic mind, so the physical force of the nation resides in 
the amis of the people which constitute the public body, -is 
the tnind of a man rules his body, so the public mind shall 
rule the public body. 

We have seen that the civil power in the United States 
exists only by virtue of public opinion, as expressed in laws 
framed by the agents of the people." We have also seen 
how the numerous and eomples institutions of government 
all move harmoniously, each in its own orbit, bound to- 
gether by the common object, " the greatest good to the 
greatest number," as the planets ai-e by the universal bond 
of gravitation,t and we have seen that peace is the normal 
condition of the American people. 

2. iVow would not all this beautiful system and order be 
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thrown into confuawn if (Ae army were allowed the smailest 
influence in shaping the political course of the country ? 
Would not the soldiers ititerfei'e at elections, compelling 
citizens, as in France, to vote to please their commanders ? 
Would not a popular general be ahle to elect himself em- 
peror, to override and abolish the Constitution, and thus to 
destroy liberty in the ictei-est of his own desijotisra ? The 
history of both Napoleons shows how easily this 
may be done. 

3. To forestall such perils vre treat the army as " a 
good servant, but a bad master," We have invented 
a system whei'eby, when the detense of the nation requires 
it, an immense army can be produced at short notice. But 
when the emergency is over, the soldiers are at once re- 
turned to their homes and private occupations. 

4. What then are the peculiarities of the American mili- 
tarij system 1 

A. A small regular army, sufficient merely to 
garrison the forts, protect the military property of 
the nation, and keep the Indians in check, is always 
maintained. But the tei-m of enlistment is limited to five 
years. 

B. The Federal Govermnent has established a 
large military academy at West Point, where a mod- 
erate number of younif men, drawn from the several States 
ill proportion to their representation in Congress, are edu- 
cated in the science of war. This institution is relied on 
to furnish commandere for the national troops in case of 

C. Every individual throughout the nation has 
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the Constitutional right to keep and bear arms. 

This aocustoms the people to tiieir use. (Tiiis right is not 
allotBed by governments that are afraid of the i»ople.) 

D. The Federal Government constantly manu- 
fkctures and keeps on hand immense quantities of 
cannon, small arms and military stores, wbicli are 
kept lii its various arsenals throughout the Union. 

E. Each Stale has its own militia system, under 
■which volunteer companies and regiments are 
formed from among the oitizens. The officers of 
the*« troops are appoiuti>d by the Goveraor, who is the 
State Commander-in-chief. Thesb troops ave not jjaid ex- 
cept when in actual sei-vice. But they are drilled ofien 
enough to discipline them, without taking them away from 
their families or business for that purpose. 

F. Should any riot or insurrection occur too strong to 
be put down by the Sheriff of the County where it hap- 
pens, the Sheriff, who is a civil officer, applies to the Gov- 
ernor for aid. The Governor, also a civil officer, being 
first satisfied that the necessity exists, oi-ders out the State 
troops. If the available power of these troops be insuffi- 
cient to enforce the law, he calls upon the President of the 
United States for assistance. The President, another civil 
officer, thereupon orders tlie regular army to the scene of 

. disturbance. If this be not strong enough, he calls out the 
militia of all the States. If the organized militia of all 
the States be insufficient, he will call for volunteers, a 
certain number, proportioned to the population, being sum- 
moned from each State. These are paid and armed by the 
Federal Government, and commanded by Federal Generals, 
though the State Governor appoints all officers below the 
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rank of Colonel. If a sufficient number of men will not 
volunteer, that is, offer voluntarily to serve for t]ie 
" bounty " and pay tendered by the Government, then the 
President orders a " draft," which compels the service 
of those citizens drawn by lot, unless they funiiah a snbftl- 
ttite. In these ways an army can always be obtained. 
The Government had an army of over 1,000,000 men in 
the lield at the close of the rebellion of 1861, 

G. The army never votes as a body. But the 
soldiers who ai-e citizens of the several States vote while in 
camp at such elections as are held in their own States. 
These votes are counted at their homes, as if they were 
personally present. 

H. No enlistment of volunteers is permitted for 
a longer term than three years, or for the ■war, so 
that the soldiers shall not have time to forget their inde- 
pcnilcnce as fi'eemen, or to become too strongly attached 
to tlieir leaders. 

I, The commanding officers receive their orders 
from the civil Government, by whom they are held to 
a strict accountability through martial law. 

J, In case of Invasion, the mode of procedure 
■would be the same as in case of insurrection, except 
that the first movements of defense would originate with 
a State Governor or the President. 

K. No State has any authority to declare ■war, to 
keep a standing army in time of peace, or to keep 
ships of ^var ^ivithout consent of Congress. 

5. By these means the military is rendered capable of 
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sufficient |>owei- and service to protect tlie nation in all 
cases of defensive war. We want no army and 
navy for any other purpose. We seek not to at- 
tack or oppress our neighbors, and we have no neigh- 
bors, at least on our continent, strong enough to be at all 
likely to attack us. In all events the military is kept 
in strict suhordination to the law of the land. Our 
military system is a new thing in history ; but that it is 
equal to any in the world for the protection of liberty and 
honor, is proven by the fact that Tve have been victors 
in all our -wars, whether foreign or domestic. And 
our armies always will be victorious so long as we licht 
only in self-defense. The reason of this is, that de- 
fensive war is always just. It is in such wars that 
the sacrifices of patriotism, courage, energy and devotion 
are sure to be offered by every citizen upon the altar of his 
country. And wlicn a great nation is thus excited to act 
all together, no power on earth can resist it — 

" Thrice is he armed icho halk his quarrel Just." 



LESSON XXII. 

OF THE POEEIGTr POLICY OF THE 

1. In what respects has America shown more justice and 
magnanimity in her treatment of foreign nations, than any 
other covntry f 

We have seen in Lesson I, 5, that " political liberty is 
the freedom to every individual to do as he plea-ses, so long 
as he does no evil to any one else." Freemen taught in 
this ])rinciple cannot divest themselves of the idea that 
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nations as Tvell as individuals have a natural right 
to do as they please, so long as they do not molest 
other nations. In her recognition of tlie rights of other 
nations, America can wifely cliatlenge the world to confute 
her claira to a loftier place in Christian civilization than 
has ever been attained tiy any other nation, 

2. We liave in foregoing lessons alluded to the maxim 
" Might makes Right," as practiced for ages by monarch- 
ical covernmcnts. We have seen that European 
history is but the narrative of never-ending strug- 
gles among monarohs to rob each other of their do- 
minions. We have not space in this little work for more 
than brief allusion to these tacts of universal Instory. But 
wo urge you to repair a great neglect of the present gene- 
ration of Americans by cultivating the study of history 
By this course only can you learn to ap| reciate the mstitu 
tions of your country ; in contrasting their fieedom, their 
beneficence, tbeir tender care of human hippmes? in I of 
justice, with tlie abominable system of canonized cnme aut 
of which, like the flower bed out of the manure heap, our 
principles of government have been developed. 

3. By the study of history you ■will learn that 
from the earliest ages the only recognized mode of 
aggrandizing a nation -was by the conquest of Its 
neighbors. Sesostris of Kgypt, the earliest conqueror of 
whom we have any record, began the long story of aggres- 
sive wars. He was followed by Cyrus and Darius of Persia, 
AlexanderofMacedon, by the republic and empire of Rome, 
by Carthage. Then come the names of Attik, Alaric, the 
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Caliphs of the East, Charleiaagoe, Tamerlane, Genghis 
Khan, William the Conqueror, Charles V of Germany, 
Ferdinand and Isabella of S[iain, Louis XIV" of France, 
diaries XII of Sweden, Frederick the Great of Prussia, 
Marlborough, Napoleon I, besides hosts of lesser names 
down to Frederick William, Von Moltke, and Bismark of 
Germany, in 1871. All of these woo their fame by the con- 
quests of other nations, whose territories they added to their 
own or their sovereign's dominions. But Twho among 
them all ever realized that the conquered had any 
rights beyond those mentioned in the la-ws of 'war, 
'which the victors Tvere bound to respect ? Which 
of them ever dreamed of consulting the wishes of the people 
of a conquered province in the matter of their government, 
or of paying for the lands annexed? Which of them ever 
thought, while dethi-oning vanquished kings, dispossessing 
people of their property, carrying them off into captivity 
or slavery, or at best comijelling them to pay tribute, as 
the alternative of worse suffering, that there was any 
law, higher than mere brute power, which entitled 
the defeated party to any mitigation of their fate^ 

4. Yov will also observe in reading history that all these 
belligerent nations regarded each other either as enemies or 
cdlies, with respect to present or future wars ; so that diplo- 
maay was •mefid mainly to arrange alliances for the next 
invasion. Thus nearly all European wars have involved 
several nations, some of which had no quarrcl of their own, 
but took sides in the fight either for the sake of their share 
of plunder, or to prevent some nation from becoming 
stronger thon the rest, 

5. Even the original settlers of our country 
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brought these barbarous notions "with them. Tliey 
thoiight nothing of robbing the native Indians of their 
lands, or of forming alliances with some tribes for the sake 
of exterminating others. None of them except Penn and 
his colony of Quakers considered that the Indian^; should 
be paid for their patrimony. And in the old French war 
of 1754, the New Englanders did their best to assist the 
British in driving the French oiit of Canada, and conquer- 
ing tliat province for old England. But when American 
independence had been won, and the Federal Constitution 
adopted ; when the great Washington had uttered his fare- 
well address to his countrymen, full of wise and beneficent 
counsels as to their intercourse with foreign nations ; a 
purely American system of foreign policy ■was 
adopted. 

6. This system is expressed in the phrase : " Peace and 
friendship -with aU nations, but entangling alliances 
■with none," America makes no aggressive ■war. 
She accords to all nations all their rights; seeks 
commercial intercourse ■with all; claims respect 
and immunity for herself and her citizens ftom all ; 
but abstains from political connections with any of 
them. Out of these general ideas has grown that of pur- 
chasing from foreign nations such territory as we require 
for our own purposes. In pursuance of this idea ■we 
have increased our area to more than eight tinges 
that occupied by the original thirteen states ; and 
this ^we have done ■without depriving any nation of 
its just rights, ■wiUiout engaging in the quarrels of 
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Olber nations ; or prosecuting any w^ar merely to 
gratify the thirst for robbery and spoliation. 

7. Tliese acquiKitions have been as fullows ; In 1803, we 
purchased from Fi-atice all the territoiy between tlie Missis- ■ 
Mppi River and the Pacific Ocean — all of which was then 
called Louisiana. For this we jjaid $15,000,000, and by 
this purchase we avoided a war with Na|joleon I. This 
■was the first instance in the world's history in 
■which purchase instead of conquest -was resorted 
to, for the purpose of adding to the territory of a 
strong and ambitious nation.* 

In 1818, we purchased Florida froni Spain for $5,000,000, 
again avoiding a war tlirough this negotiation.f 

In 1845, Texas was annexed at the request of her govern, 
ment ; the United Stales assuming her debt of $10,000,000. 
This brought on a war with Mexico, (whicli attacked the 
American troops sent to occupy the western part of Texas) ; 
resulting in the defeat of the Mexicans, and occupation of 
their country by our armies. But this war was closed in 
1848, by a treaty whereby Mexico soid to the United States 
all her claim to the disputed part of Texas ; also all the 
territory now included in California and Nevada, Utah, 
Kew Mexico and Coloi'ado Territories. For thisthc United 
States paid to Mexico 915,000,000, and assumed the pay- 
ment of American claims gainst her to the amount of 
$3,000,000 more. To all the inhabitants of the purchased 
regions were guaranteed their liberty and property, the right 
of self government, and citizenship if they desired it.t 
This is the first case recorded in history in which 
a conquest was foUo^wed by the payment to the 
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vanquished of Uie ftiU value of the lands taken by 
the victor. 

Ill 1 854, we purchased from Mexico the Mesilla Valley 
and Arizona Territory, for which we paid $10,000,000. 

In 18C8, we purchased from Kussia the tendtory of Alaska, 
for which we paid $7,000,000. 

8, We have also settled questions of disputed hound- 
aries, and other subjects of contention, with Great Britain 
on several occasions, each time removing causes of irrita- 
tion that in Europe would surely have resulted in war. 

Thus in 1842, the northeastern boundary of Maine, and 
vexatious difficulties about the fisheries, were amicably 
settled by Daniel Webster and Loi-d Ashburton, who were 
appointed commissioners by the respective Governments 
for that purpose.* 

In 1846 wo made a similar settlement with Great Brit- 
ain of the northwestern boundaries of the United States, 
whereby we acquired a quiet title to Oregon and Washing- 
ton Territories, by giving up our own claim to the lauds 
lying north of latitude 49°. 

And in 1871, a dispute growing out of this last treaty 
has been refeiTed to the Emperor of Gennauy for arbitra- 

8. The same principles have always regulated 
our dealings with the Indiins, Notwithstanding the 
barbarism and cruel treacheries of these savages, and their 
weakness compared with our power, our Government has 
always refused to deprive them of their lands without pay- 
ment. Hence the expenditure of several millions of dollars 
annually in the administration of Indian atfairs, and the 
making of a separate treaty, purchasing the lands of every 
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tribe before Bending the Government surveyors to lay 
them out in farms for sale to settlers. 

10. You see, in this brief sketch of the foreign poticy of 
the United States, how carefidly the nation has followed the 
sage eoimsels of the Father of our C<mntry. Said Wash- 
ington, in his Farewell Address : " Observe good faith and 
- justice toward all nations. Cultivate peace and harmony 
toward all. Religion and morality eiijoin this con- 
duct ; and can it be that good policy does not equally 
enjoin it? It wrill be worthy of a free, enlightened 
and at no distant period a great nation, to give to 
mankind the magnanimous and too novel example 
of a people alvrays guided by an exalted jusUoe 
and benevolence. Who can doubt that in the course of 
time and things the fruits of suoli a plan would richly 
repay any temporary advantages which might be lost by a 
steady adherence to it? Can it be that providence has 
not connected the permanent felicity of a nation with its 
virtue? The experiment, at least, is recommended by 
every sentiment which ennobles human nature. Alas, it is 
rendered impossible by its vices," 

IL Finally, though there is no international law which 
protects weak nations from i-obbery and extortion by the 
stronger, the United States in this matter are a la^v 
unto themselves. With us, the rule to "do unto others 
as we would they should do unto us," is a sutficient pro- 
tection to the rights of otlier nations at our hands. To 
have been the first people to apply the Golden Rule 
to national conduct, is a higher glory than if a 
conquered Tvorld ■wrere bleeding at our feet. 
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LissoN xxni. 

OP THE AMERICAN IBEA OF AKISTOCEACY, NO. I. 

1. What clauses of the Federal Constitiiti<m forbM the 
existence of orders of nobUUy or the conferring of titles in 
the United Stales ? 

Section 9, of Article I, reads: " No title of nobility 
shall be granted by tbe United Stat«s, and no person hold- 
ing any office of profit or trust under them shall, without 
the consent of Congress, accept of any present, emolument, 
office or title of any kind whatsoever from any king, prince 
or foreign State." 

Section 10, of the same Article, reads ; " No State shall 
grant any title of nobility." Several State Constitutions 
contain similar prohibitions. 

2. In Lesson HI, we learned the difierence between the 
doctrine of the divine right of kings and the popular basis 
of government. In the former we saw that the nobles de- 
rived their power and estates from the king,* in return for 
which they supported the throne by helping to keep down 
the people : whose natural rights were impaired to the ex- 
tent of the exclusive privileges monopolized by tbe nobles. 
In Lesson I, we showed you that liberty cannot exist except 
among equals. The Fathers of the Republic -were 
therefore extremely jealous lest any title of no- 
bllity should he acquired by Americans. Hence the 
prohibition in the Constitution, both to the Federal and 
State Governments, ever to grant a title of nobility. 
Hence the forbidding of any Government officer to receive 
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such title from any king, prince or foreign State. Hence 
no foreign nobleman is allowed to become a naturalized 
citizen of the United States, unless he abjures his title of 
nobility.* 

3. The American " fathers " believed only in Nature's 
noblemen — that "an honest man is the noblest work of 
God." And the system they framed has now for a century 
developed the nobility of nature in tens of thousands of 
minds, which but for liberty and popular education would 
only have illustrated those lines of Gray : 

" Full man; a flower is bora Co blush aaeeea 
And waste it 



4. The American idea of aristocracy is beautifully e; 
pressed by Robert Burns, in his song entitled : 

" A MAN 'S A MAN FOR ALL TEA T."t 

Is there, for honeat poverty 
That hanga his head and all that f 
The totcard ilate, we pass him by. 
We dare be poor for all that ? 
For atl that, for all that, 
Our toil 'a ob-cure and all that , 
The ra/itL « but fhe guinsa ? ^iamp^ 
Tlu man 't the //Ud for all that 

What though on homelj fare we dine. 
Wear humble gr^7 aad all that , 
Give /ooils their "ilka, and knaoij their Trine, 
A man '» a man fur all thai , 
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Tot nil that a d all that 
Ther tjnsel thoio ard all that, 
The hot t nav tlufiqh eer to poor 
Is I g of mm /or all thai 

Tou see von n n y ailed a Lord 

Who 9tr ts ani ta e aid all that 

Tho gh hundreds woish p at h b word 

He s but u fool t r all that 

For all that a d ill th t, 

H a r I b star a d all that 

Tki n an of ndij I t m d 

He looks a d laugh, at all that 

A kng may make a belted kught, 

A ma 4U s duke and all that 

B I an honest s abo Is ahi— 

Good fa th ! he must not try that 

For all that for all that 

The r d gn I es and all that 

The plh of se ee the prd of vm-tk 

Are kuihsr ru Is for all U<ai 

Then let pray that come t may 



As ome I » U tor all that, 




Thai w « fl rf orrf e all 


tbe 


May take the p ?e and U th 


at 


For all that for all hit, 




Ji a eon w" fo all that 




TTiat « a to tan the >vo Id 




ShaU brother be for all that. 





5. Is U not vtijiist,aa'weU as absurd, that one dass of m^t 
shmdd cl(dm the right to lord it over others f Jlow could 
such a sy-item have oriffinatcd? 

The freedom which every body in America en- 
joys is a new thing. One hundred years ago it was 
only beginning to exist. You will not tberefore be 
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startled when told that you, and probably all your 
aoquantalnce, are the descendants of slaves ! Under 
the Feudal system in Europe, as yon loarned from Chapter 
II of the Iniroduction, the lands all belonged to the lords 
by grants from the King. The lower classes of the people 
were attached to the lands, and were deemed a part of the 
property, just as were the slaves on the southern plantations 
. before our civil war of 1861. We know men whose femily 
names are Smith, Miller, Farmer, SJiepherd, Carpenter, 
Weaver, Monlder, and so on. But Mr. Miller's ancestor 
was not called Mr. Miller ; he was called Jack the Miller, 
the bond slave of the lord on whose land he was bom. He 
and his mill, his wife and children all belonged to his lord. 
Robert the smith did his lord's smithing. BUly the car- 
penter made his loi-d's wood work. Jimmy the shafter 
made his lord's arrows, and Hugh the fanner plowed and 
sowed, and reaped and garnered for his lord. Less than 
three hundred years ago, Queen Elizabeth had no less than 
three thousand of these serfs or slaves on the crown lands 
of England. 

6. How vjas this class emancipated? 
It was never done by positive law, but it came about 
slowly and gradually by custom. Some wise lord called 
Jack the plowman, and said : " Jack, give me a hundred 
bushels of wheat a year, and what you make over that you 
may keep for yourself." He called Hugh the miller, and . 
said : " Hugh, give me fifty sacks of flour a year, and yon 
may run the mill for yourself," and so on. Thus the per- 
sonal service of the serf was turned into rent, and these 
slaves were peimitted to own the wages they earned be- 
yond their rent. But they did not yet own themselves. 
They, their wives and children, still belonged to their lord. 

6, HovTHcrethfiBiiBMBhserfBemaiiclpBlca? What was llie oiijlD ofrenlf What 
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He still could force them to work upon his highways without 
wages ■ compel them to join him in the chase ; lead them 
out to war or for e tl em to beat the ponds all night long 
to kee] tl e fro£,s f om croak ng ko tl at he might sleep. 

7. B t omo of these Kerf ho th s paid rent were idle 
and tl ftle ind by and by there appeared other serfs, 
more 1 tro sand i tell gent wlo offered to take their 
lands and pay a h gher rent Ti e lord availed himself of 
this compet t on n rent a d th s the lazy serfs were torn 
upbj he otsfrn tiesol n wh I they had vegetated ; 
were fo el to mo e ofi a d take care of themselves, and 
became free tl out tend ng t Hugh the miller thiiB 
becan e ^Ir M le B llj tl e carpenter, Mr. Carpenter ; 
and Jack the smith became John Smith, Esq. 

THE LOWEK CLASSES STILL DEGEADEI>, 

8. But tliongh no longer slaves, this new class of free- 
men did not rise in the political or social scale. There was 
no common school system in England to destroy the differ- 
ences between men born of high or low degree. Tliey have 
no suffrage in England now, as mere men, for they cannot 
vote without some property qualifications. They were 
regarded as a clownish and degraded class. Even Shak- 
spcare, whose father could not write, and who could prob- 
ably trace back his own lineage to some spearshakinff 
slave, puts into the mouths of his upper classes such phrases 
as, " Mechanic slaves with gi-easy aprons " ; " Mechanical 
and dirty hand"; " Base dunghill villain, aod mechanical"; 
"Hard hands of peasants"; "Worthless peasants"; "Base 
lacquey peasant" ; " Rogue and peasant." And so slow 
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has been the progress of our emancipated ancestors, that 
less than a century ago, waiters at the English taverns used 
to -wash the money which they gave back in change to the 
gentry, dry it with a clean towel, and then present it on 
a silver salver! In England, and indeed, over all conti- 
nental Europe, the laboring and mechanical classes are 
despised by the " ladies " and " gentlemen " of the upper 
circles, and occupy a position of inferiority, from which it 18 
abnost impossible for them to emerge, otherwise than by 
emigrating to America* 

9. JI&iB fared it with the nohilUy aU this time f 
How feres it yet with them in nearly every European 
country ? Possessing privileges granted to them or their 
ancestors by the king ; they own the land on which all 
others are rent-paying tenants. Rolling in enormous wealth, 
the proceeds of their rents, they lack nothing that money 
can buy. Education in its highest sense, archltectui-e and 
other fine arts, social eminence, political influence, seate in 
the House of Lords of which only death or treason can de- 
prve them— these are but a few of their privileges. In 
England, a peer of the realm cannot be arrested in civil 
cases. Sitting in judgment, he gives not his verdict upon 
oath, bke an ordinary juryman, fiirf upon his honor/ He 
answers also to bills in chancery upon his honor, and not 
upon oatb. It is much more penal to spread false reports 
of the nobles than of other men ; scandal against them be- 
ing called by the peculiar name of scandalum magnatum, 
and subjected to peculiar punishments by divers ancient 
statutes .t 

10. The nobles attend upon the King's person. They are 
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always members of his Diinlstry, high in command in the 
Army and Navy, preferred by the king for foreign ministers 
and as governors for colonies. They have the right to 
appoint priests in the State Chm-ch to their livings. And 
when assembled in the House of Lords, no measure can be- 
come a law until it has received their approval. The House 
of Lords constitutes the liighest court of appeal known to 
the English law. The nobles alone have the right to hunt 
in tlie king's forests, and to reserve large tracts for game 
parks, though the lands thus wasted be never so much needed 
to i-aise food for human beings. 

11. You now see how the modem system of Eu- 
ropean nobility originated, and how Its operation 
tends to divide society into classes. You can also 
form some idea as to its injury to the rights of the 
people, its utter inconsistency "(with the American 
doctrine of equality, and its consequent injustice 
to the great mass of mankind. Of the absurdity and 
falsehood of the pretensions of the nobility and gentiy we 
shall treat in the next lesson. 



LiBSON XXiy. 

;a of akistocracy, no. ii. 

1. The fjuestion remaining for discussion at the close of 
the last lesson was : 

Js it not absurd that one class of men should claim the 
right to lord it over others ? 

The modern European idea of exclusive privileges oon- 
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ferred upon the rnlmg class originated from the feudal 
system ; and as a part of a consistent whole, though erro- 
neous and oppressive, it was not absurd originally. But 
when we come to consider the pretensions of the descend- 
ants of those ancient nobles, and especially of the subordi- 
nate stratifications of society under monarchical rule, there 
is much wbich the American must either laugh at or 
despise. 

AN(!ESrRAL AKISIOCEACT. 

2. The highest pretensions of nearly all modern Eu- 
ropean aristocrats depend upon the So-called " purity of 
their blood." That is, all they are and all they have 
they owe to the talents, the good fortune or posi- 
tion of their fathers. In England there are otiicera 
called heralds, whose business it is to trace the genealogies 
of those who boast of having " blue blood " in their veins, 
and to establish by their research^ what " coats of arms"* 
such persons are authorized to assume. If, by the aid of 
these heralds, one can prove himself descended from some 
great person long since dead, European opinion deems him 
of better or purer blood than others not so fortunate. And 
this tendency to honor men for -what their ancestors 
■were, regardless of -what they are themselves, runs 
all through monarchical society. Yet look at it for a mo- 
ment. 

ITS FALLACY. 

3. Every human being has two parents, four grand par- 
ents, eight great grand parents, sixteen ancestors of the 

• AtpKleaof InheriWd man-mark. hLihlTvMned ftjmon Inoapablo of earning »iiy 
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fourth generation, thirty-two of the fifth, and so on. By 
tlic time he has gone back to the fifteeiitli generation, or 
500 years, he finds he had no less than 32,768 ancestors, of 
that date. Now if one ancestor out of 32,768 was noble, 
what do the heralds know of the remaining 32,767 ? Even 
if they prove much intermarriage among them — though 
fifty, or an hundred, or five hundred of them were noble — 
is it not self-evident that however clearly one may trace a 
few drops of his blood, the great bulk of it must be 
derived from a multitude of people, of whom he can know 
nothing except that they must have included all condi- 
tions and characters of men ? 

ABSURDITY OF FAMILY PEIDB. 

4. This degrading and sycophantic notion of respecting 
a man on account of the circumstances, property or title of 
his fathers, instead of estimating him by his persona! quali- 
ties, is contemptible enough in the eyes of all right-minded 
Americans. But wlien it comes to be applied to those who 
consider themselves aristocrats by i-eason of the intelleot 
ual superiority of their ancestors, its absurdity becomes 
evident. The law of nature In matrimonial attach- 
ments causes opposites to attract each other. An 
intellectual man or woman generally marries a pei-son who 
is mentally his or ber inferior. Their children taking after 
both parents, to a greater or less degree, are therefore nec- 
essarily inferior to the best of them. If this were other- 
wise, aristocracy would be intensified by nature, through 
B generations of great minds. But so far is this 
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from being the case, that "the sons of great men 
always degenerate." Tlie few cases to the contrary 
that have occurred in history are tlie exceptions that prove 
the rule. Nature creates no hereditary aristocracy 
of talent. Tlie greatest of men, euch as Alexander, Ar- 
istotle, Socrates, Hannibal, Caesar, and Washington, left 
no children. In our lywn country, the descendants of 
Franklin, Jefferson, Jay, Marshall, Hamilton, Jackson, 
Webster, and Clay, haYO none of them exhibited the tal- 
ents of their immortal progenitors. The great men of 
America are in fact like Marias of Rome, who, being 
taunted with the remark that " he was the son of a no- 
body," retorted, " I would rather be the first of my 
race than the last of yours." 

From these considerations we see how absurd 
is the notion that the longer the process of diluting 
the blood of a great man goes on, the purer that 
tilood becomes. As w^ell tell us that the farther 
one goes from a fire, the greater are its light and 
heat ! 

THE AMEKtCAN IDEA. 

5. Now the American idea of aristocracy is drawn solely 
from Nature and Revelation. We say, let all men be 
equal w far as hmnan laws only are concei'ned; equal 
in rights, as they are in breathing the air or seeing 
the sun. But in respect to the infinite varieties of talent 
and character bestowed at each man's creation by his 
Maker, the law must not repress, but protect the 
development of the individual. No two persons are 
created exactly alike. Some have gifts of eloquence, 
poetry, or fine art. Some are inventors ; some authors ; 
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GOtne excel as soldiers, sailors, mathematiciaES, mechanics, 
or financiers. Now the American la\7 protects each 
in his possession of all that he can himself gain by 
the exercise of his peculiar talent, so long as be 
does not tre^ass upon the rights of other people. 
Rejjiitation is defended against slander' and libel. The 
author is protected by the copyright laws ; the inventor by 
the patent laws. Tlie acquisitions of all are secured by the 
thousand provisions of the civil law. And thus during 
the lives of successful persons, they enjoy the 
benefits of a sort of aristocracy. Thus we have the 
aristocracy of talent ; the aristocracy of learning ; the 
aristocracy of wealth. The mass of mankind naturally 
honors successful men in every calling, and successful men 
will naturally reverence and assist each other. But this 
kind of aristocracy is natural, and is consequent 
upon a free state of society. Freedom would be de- 
stroyed were the law to interfere with it. 

AMERICAN AEISTOCRACY' NOT HEREDITARY. 

6. But -we have no such laws as the English 
contrivances of primogeniture and entail, whereby 
property is handed down from generation to generation, in 
the line of the oldest son only. The rich American, dying 
without a will, leaves his property to all his children, male 
and female, share and share alike. And each, being free to 
do what he pleases with his sliare, generally soon experi- 
ences the truth of the proverb, that " riches certainly make 
themselves wings ; they fly away as an eagle toward 
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heaven."* Even if this do not happen, a large fortune, 
divided into several portions, becomes diffused among sev- 
eral persons. The soldier, the author, the statesman, cannot 
receive a title from, majesty, to be handed down to hia 
oldest son after him. The son of the soldier must win his 
own epaulettes. The son of the statesman must make his 
own speeches. The son of the author must write his own 
books. No man can profit by his father's reputation, whilst 
the chances are, that in making one for himself he will be 
completely outstripped by the son of some blacksmith, 
cobbler, or hod-carrier, who never dreamed of being father 
to a senator, or a genius. Thus tiie personnel of Amer- 
ican aristooracy changes so constantly that it is 
too transient ever to endanger the liberties of the 
people. 



WnO SUCCEED AMEKICAN ARISTOCRATS ? 

7. Who but the children of the people ? Who but those 
enjoying equal advantages of education and development 
under equal laws, who are clever enough, strong enough, 
persevering and industrious enough to win the prizes which 
our system offers anew to each generation ? 

" To him that hath (talent, industry, and perseverance) 
shall be given {more talent, industry, and perseverance, 
and their rewards in the good things of the world) ; but' 
from him that hath not, shall be taken away even 
that which he hath."* 

Notes. — Said Spoiswood, a royal governor of the colony of Vii^inia, 
in 1710 : " The inclinafions of (he country are rendered mysterious by 
». new and unaccountable humor which hath obtained in several 
countries, of excluding the 'gentlemen' from being burgesses, and 
choosing only persons of mean figure and character."— arf Baiuro/t, 
453- 
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"The immense majority of ihe American families were not of Ihe 
' high folk of Normandy,' but were of the low men who were Saxons. 
This is trae of New England; it is true of the South. Shall the Vir- 
ginians be described in a word? They were Anglo Saxons in the 
woods again, with the culture and intelligence of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, 'The major pan of the house of burgesses now consisted of 
Virginians that never saw a town.' The Anglo Saxon mind, in its 
serenest nationality, neither distorted by fanaticism nor subdued by 
superstition, nor wounded by persecution, but fondly cherishing its 
active instinct for personal freedom, secure possession, and legis- 
lative power, had made its dwelling place in the empire of Powhittan." 

"That the sweat and tedious labor of the husbandmen, early and 
lale, cold and hot, wet and dry, should be converted into the pleasure, 
the ease and pastime of a small number of men ; that the cart, the 
plow, the thresh, should be in inordinate severity laid upon nineteen 
parts of the land to feed the appetites of the twentieth, is far from the 
appointment of the Great Governor of the world." — PenH, I, 496. 

"Man is equal to his fellow-man. No class can by long apprentice- 
ship, or a prelate's breath, by wearing blac!:, or shaving the crown, 
obtain a monopoly of moral truth."— »irc/oj, VII, 310,811. 

"Every man has God in his conscience. All men are alike by 
creation, and it is a slavish fear which reverences others as gods. 
What a pother has noble blood made in the world I But men of blood 
have no marks of honor stamped on them by nature. My Lord Peter 
and My Lord Paul are not to be found in the Bible. My Lord Solon 
or Lord Scipio is not 10 be read in Greek or Latin stories."— fior- 
'lay, I, 417. 

For Bible authorities forbidding either the creation or reverence of 
privileged orders among men, the reader can consult the following : 

Matt. XX : 2S-a8; Matt, xxiii; 8-12; Matt ii: lo; Acta, i : 34 ; Job. 
3txxiv!i9i James iii; i; 1st Peter vr 3; Romans ii : 11; James ii: 
2-9 ; Philbppians ii : 3 ; Matt, vii ; iz ; [ob. xxxii : zi-22. 

"No man or association of men have any other title to obtain ad- 
vantages, particular and exclusive privileges, distinct from those of the 
community, than what arises from the consideration of services rendered 
to the public— and this title being, in nature, neither hereditary nor 
ttansraissable to children or descendants, or relations of blood, the 
idea of a man born a magistrate, law-giver or judge, is absurd and un- 
natural." — Const. MatsachmetU, Part I, Sec 6. 
The Prince and the Citizbs.— Within a year or two, the whole 
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world has had ejttraordinary opportunities of measuring the distance 
between Princes of the blood royal and a plain citizen of the United 
Stales, as anounced by public opinion. The Duke of Edinburgh visited 
but few places outside the dominions of his royal mother, and cannot 
be justly brought into competition with the latter. Tlie Grand Duke 
Alexis of Russia is now on his travels, attended by a splendid fleet of 
war vessels, anda no less splendid retinue of courtiers and high nobility. 
He is received everywhere with the honors due his rank, and the gen- 
erous hospitality of the nations. It is to his position, and not to the 
individual, that unsparing homage is done. He comes as the princely 
representative of one of the most powerful empires in the world— as 
the nearest immediate relative of the Czar— and he comes in all the 
pride, pomp, and circumstance of royalty itself. Wherever he goes, 
he will be received with the attention due to the Grand Duke, and it is 
meet that such should be his greeting. 

Another quite different picture now presents itself for remark. A 
plain citizen of the United States, holding no officiai position, repre- 
senting no one but himself, in a quiet, unostentatious and perfectly 
republican style, makes a tour of observation extended to many 
countries, with as many differing systems of government, laws, habits, 
religion, and observances. His whole attendance is composed of two 
ladies and a male friend. No fleets, nor armies— none of the surround- 
ings which herald rank and royal blood— accompany his movements, 
but wherever he goes, kings and princes delight to do him honor. 
Potentates place their resources at his disposal. His person is as safe 
as if he lived in a sanctuary. Palaces fly open at his approach. Rail- 
ways, war vessels, camels, and elephants are at his command. Music, 
feasting, and every hospitality are lavished on him by royai hosts. 
Nothing is omitted to render him happy and welcome. It is the man, 
and not his position, wWch commands such notable respect It is his 
brilliant genius, his wonderful mental calibre, his powerful intellect, 
his splendid services to his country, which have provided him with 
Aladdin's lamp. Such Americana as William H, Seward need no 
royal blood to command a world's homage. 
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LESSON SXV. 



OF POLITIC At PAltl'IES. 

1. Americans are very apt to lose sight of tlie 
principles of their government, "because their eyes 
are too often blinded, by the glare of party flre- 
■works. Since the earliest days of the liepublic, [tarty 
strife has always enlisted the feelings and pa^oDs of the 
■whole people, from the President in the Capitol to the 
lowest ward politician in the cities. And to such a degree 
of fury has party spirit been indulged, that -we seem on 
the verge of civil war at every general election ; and in 
1861 that catastrophe actually resulted on a larger scale 
tban the world ever before witnessed, and involving conse- 
quences that will be felt to the remotest generation of our 
people. 

2. Is the political party an American idea, or is it ordy 
nn evil inseparable from free institutions ? 

From what we learned in Lessons VIII to XI, and XVI 
to XVIII, concerning free and public opinion, and the 
means of making and ascertaining it, we see that political 
parties are a logical sequence of a republican form 
of government. Tlic people are sovereign. The ma- 
jority rules. In order to ascertain the majority, propor- 
tions must be stated and catididates Dominated to sustain 
or oppose them ; the votere must be marshaled in favor of 
or against them ; and sufficient opportunity given to each 
citizen to understand what and whom he votes for at the 
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election called to decide the questions at issue. Hence, 
party platforms, newspapers, political conventions, mass 
meetings, processions, " stump " speaking, political clubs, 
Eocieties, leagues, and unions. Hence the excitementa 
of every political canvass. Hence the appuent su- 
premacy of party to patriotism In the public mind. 
And hence the necessity of always bearing in mind where 
the benefits of political pcuiics end, and where the 
dangers of party spirit begin. 

THEIE BENEFITS. 

3, "£!temal vigilance is the price of liberty." 
" The opposition is the glory of a free government." 
While under monarchy, opposition is kept down by force, 
its leaders esecuted, or imprisoned, or banished as traitors, 
its meetings proscribed and prevented by the police ; with 
us it is a portion of the grand system of checks and bal- 
ances in the Government. Each set of party leaders 
kncw^s that their continuance in office depends 
upon the majority at the next election, and that 
the majority wall be against them if by misman- 
agement of public affairs they lose the public con- 
fidence. Hence one weighty reason why, no matter who 
holds the offices, our Government has always been so con- 
ducted as to secure all the objects for which it was cre- 
ated.* 

4. The violent moral agitations which precede our fre- 
quent elections arc a sufficient, though harmless, gratifica- 
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tion of the popiilar love of excitement wliich, by the 
laws of human nature, must have occasional free 
vent everjrwhere, in some shape or other. Mon 
natnraUy are contentious. They must have fighting of 
some kind; some cause to espouse, some enemy to over- 
come. In Europe this passion is sated by frequent 
wars ; but with us it is suffleiently exhausted by 
the mimic war of the ballot box, without pro- 
ducing any physical harm to either victors or van- 
quished. Thoughtful minds should remember this when 
wearied of the party clack that is continually dinned into 
their ears. Better to bear this ill than fly to its alter- 
native) so frightfully destructive of human happiness un- 
der all other governments. 

5, Parties are the only means of causing Govern- 
ment to feel its responsibility to the people, by 
continually changing the persona who compose it. 
" Rotation in office " • is an American idea. Alternation 
in party majorities is the only means of reducing this prin- 
ciple to practice. 

THEIR DANGERS. 

6. But while political parties are necessary, and bene- 
ficial when confined within their legitimate bounds, they 
become fraught with the gravest dangers when 
allowed to exceed l^se bounds. Said Washington, 
in his Farewell Address to liis countrymen ; 

"Party spirit, unfortunately, is inseparable from our 
nature, having its root in the strongest passions of the 
human mind. It exists under difierent shapes in all gov- 
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ernments, more or less stifled, repressed or confined : tut 
in those of the popular form it is seen in its greatest rank- 
ness, and is truly their worst enemy. 

" The alternate domination of one faction over another, 
sharpened by the spirit of revenge natural to party dis- 
Bcnaon, which in ditferent ages and countries has perpe- 
trated the most horrid enormities, is itself a frightful 
despotism. But this leads at length to a more formal and 
permanent despotism. The disorders and miseries which 
result, gradually Incline the minds of men to seek security 
and repose in the absolute power of an individual; and 
sooner or later the chief of some prevailing faction, more 
able or more fortunate than his competitors, turns this dis- 
position to the purposes of his own elevation on the ruins 
of public liberty. * * * Party spirit serves always to 
distract the public councils, and enfeeble the public admin- 
istration. It agitates the community with ili-foanded jeal- 
ousies and false alarms ; kindles the animosity of one part 
against another ; foments occasional riot and insurrection. 
* • • In governments purely elective it is a spirit not 
to be eiicoui-aged. From their natural tendency it is cer- 
tain there will always be enough of that spirit for every 
salutary purpose ; and there being constant danger of ex- 
cess, the effort ought to be, by force of public opinion, to 
mitigate and assuage it. A fire not to be quenched, it de- 
mands a umform vigilance to prevent its bursting into a 
flame, lest, instead of warming, it should consume." 

1. These words of the immortal Washington, so thor- 
oughly fulfilled in our own day, should never be forgotten 
by any American citizen. Remember, thei-efoi-e, that : 

A. Party spirit, like water and fire, is necessary 
under the American system. But it must be kept 
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'within bounds, or, like the flood or the conflagra- 
tion, it -will sTveep aw'ay or destroy the whole 
fabric of our institutions, 

B. That the legitimate sphere of political parties 
is in the election of men to oflioes created by exist- 
ing Constitutions : in the promotion of measures 
tending to improve or alter existing laivs, by Con- 
stitutional means r or in procuring amendments to 
the Constitution in the manner provided therein. 

C. That party spirit exceeds the limits prescribed 
by the public safety, when it seeks to overthrow^ 
Vae Government by force. This is treason and 
revolution. 

I). That party becomes dangerous when it 

Takes geographical limits; 

Admits religion among its principles ; 

Seeks to govern by a higher law^ than the Con- 
stitution ; 

Seeks the personal interest of its leaders ; 

When its meetings are secret ; 

When its members use signs, pass - ■words, 
badges and colors; 

When it interferes ^w^ith private friendships; 

When it employs lying, slander, falsehood and 
deception ; 

When it coerces individual opinion; 

When it destroys IndividuaUty of character; 

When it secures the election of bad men, on 
party grounds only ; 

When it tampers with the election la'ws — 
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by britiery, by " stuffing the ballot box," 
" colonizing," or other means ; 
When it forgets patriotism in its oivn interest, 
merging the great system of American 
ideas in the fleeting questions of the 
hour, or in the interests of particular 
men. 

E. That the safest, most permanent and most 
usefVil line of party division, is that between con- 
servatives and progressives. 

F. That no good citizen should hesitate to leave 
any party, which, being guilty of these errors or 
excesses, endangers the peace and permanence of 
the American nation. When all parties are thus 
alike tainted, then the dissolution of our Govern- 
ment becomes only a question of time. 

Notes. — For an able and exhaustive discussion of the subject of 
this Lesson, see Lkbir's Political Ethics, Vol. 11, 412. 
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PART ir. 

LEGAL IDEAS. 



1. On turning back to the " Classification of American 
Ideas," you will sec tliat we liave hitherto treated exclu- 
Bively of "POLinCAIj IDEAS, which are the prin- 
ciples regulating the action of the people in forming 
and maintaining the Government in such shape that 
it is strong enough to punish criminals and protect 
its citizens in the enjoyment of all their rightSj and 
yet powerless to do any harm to its oivn lawr-abid- 
ing people." 

2. We come now to the discussion of those LEGAIi 
IDEAS which underlie the laws through vrhich the 
Government deals vrith accused persons and crim- 
inals, and regulates the rights of property and per- 
sonal relations between man and man. 

3. In Lesson II, 14, (of Law) we saw that American 
Laws Eure divided into Criminal, Civil, Maritime, 
Military, and Revenue La'nrs, and the Iianr of 
Nations. 

Were we to undertake to give a clear idea of all those 
departments of law, not only would such discussion greatly 
exceed the limits of tliis work, and be above the compre- 
hension of young minds, but it would embrace a field oo- 
n by all systems of laws. For all civilized 
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cations have laws regulating the arrest and punishment of 
criminals, personal rights, property, armies, taxes, shipping, 
and foreign relations ; and so ^ast is the scope of these laws 
that very few even of professional lawyers are found to be 
expert in those of any country save their own. We have 
heretofore, in Lessons 20 and 22, explained the distinctive 
American idea which subordinates the military to the civil 
power. In Lessons 5 and 9, we have shown that in Amer- 
ica there is no taxation without representation, and that all 
officers employed in collecting the revenue are responsible 
to the people. And in Lesson 22, we have shown some- 
thing of the American mode of dealing with foreign nations. 
We have now no more to say on the Subjects of Military or 
Revenue law, or the Law of Nations. And on the topics of 
Criminal and Civil Law, we propose only to touch upon 
those fundamental ideas, peculiar to our system, which are 
of vital importaijce to personal liberty and happiness ; as 
expressed in our Constitutions and Statutes, and easy of 
comprehension to every reader. 



LESSON XXVL 

OF CRIMES AND I 

L What u the ^iai»ion line between criminai and civS 
law? 

The same that distinguishes public from private wrongs. 
" Private wrongs, or civil ii\jime3, are an infringe- 
ment or privation of the civil rights which belong 
to individuals, oonaidered merely as individuals; 
public wrongs, or crimes and misdemeanors, are a 
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violation of the public rights and duties due to the 
^hole conununity, considered as a ooimnunlty, in 
its aggregate capacity. If I detain a field from another 
man, to which the law has given him a right, this is a 
civil injury and not a crime; for here only the right of an 
individual is concerned, and it is immaterial to the public 
which of UB is in possession of the land ; but treason, rob- 
bery, and murder, are properly ranked among crimes; 
since, beside the injury done to individuals, they strike at 
the very being of society, which cannot posibly exist if 
actions of this sort are suffered to escape with impunity,"* 
The divisions between criminal and civil law are therefore 
the same as stated in Ijesson II, H. 

2, The BriminallaiB beinff the protection of civilized society 
to the individual members thereof, against the acts of mch 
persons as wiU not voluntarily respect the rights of others, 
mitst be framed and executed in such manner as to show 
clearly what acts are criminal. How is this managedin the 
United States f 

The Legislatures of all the States, and the Congress of the 
United States, pass laws defining all the crimes and misde- 
meanors which are intended to be punished by their re- 
spective courts. That is, the laws of each State refer only 
to crimes and misdemeanors committed within that State, 
and these are investigated and punished only by the courts 
of that State. And the criminal laws of Congress refer 
only to offences which cannot be reached by the State 
courts, such as piracy and murder on the high seas, and 
criminal acts committed in the District of Columbia and 
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the territories where there are no State governments, or 
against the Fedei-al government. In these cases the crimes 
are punished by the Federal courts. In all criminal cases 
the State or the United States (according to their several 
jurisdictions) is the prosecuting party, because the govern- 
ment, undertaking as its first duty to protect life, liberty, 
and property, is offended by every violent assault upon in- 
dividual rights ; for these injure, not only individuals, but 
the dignity and peace of the commonwealth. 

DEFINITIONS OP PARTICUI.AR CRIMES. 

3. All crimes and misdemeanors are strictly de- 
fined in the laws. No matter how grievous an act 
may be, if it ivere not defined to be a crime vrhen 
committed it cannot be punished, for it violates no 
la'w. Crimes are divided into classes like the following : 

A.-Crune8 against the government and people, such 
as treason, and the misprision (or knowledge and conceal- 
ment) of treason. 

B. Ofifenses against the persons of Individuals, 
such as murder, man slaugl iter, mayhem, {or maiming) 
duelling, prize fighting, drawing deadly weapons, poisoning, 
rape, assault, false imprisonment, and kidnapping. 

C. Ofi^nses agaitist habitations or other buUdinga, 
such as arson, burning of ships, and burglary. 

D. Offfenses against property, such asrobbery, larceny, 
receiving stolen goods, embezzlement, destroying title deeds. 

E. Forgery and counterfeiting of money, papers, etc. 

F. Crimes against public justice, such as perjury, 
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bribery, stealing or altering records, conspiracy, extortion, 
and opening another's letters, 

G. Offfenses against the public peacje, such as riot, 
disturbing the peace at night, disturbing religious assembly, 
and libel. 

H. Offenses against public morality, such as bigamy, 
polygamy, gambling, and lotteries. 

I. Offbnses against health and police, such as main- 
taining nuisances, selling bad provisions, and obstructing 
tbe public highway. 

J. Offfenses by cheats, swindlers, and other fraud- 
ulent persons. 

K. Fraudulent and malicious mischief.* 

The criminal laws passed by Congress also punish viola- 
tions of Federal Statutes, such as offenses against the Post 
office, counterfeiting United States coin or securities, frauds 
on the United States revenue, etc, 

DISTINCTION BETWE£,N CKIMK ASD SIN, 

4. Now as we have fi-equently repeated, every person 
is permitted under our form of government to do 
^whatever he pleases, so long as he does not Infringe 
upon the rights of others. All acts that infringe 
upon the rights of others are forbidden by the laws. 
Therefore every person may do as he pleases, so 
long as he does not violate the laws, and he can 
violate the criminal lawr only by intentionally com- 
mitting some act vrhich is especially and clearly 
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prohibited, and to -which a distinct punishment is 
attached hy the law. 

And here the distinction between sin and crime must 
be carefully borne in mind : Sin is offending against the 
lavrs of God, and includes not only such acts as tend to 
injure other people, but also such as injure only the person 
who commits tliem. But -with the latter class of 
offenses (as we have seen in Lesson I, 4,) society, that 
is the State, has nothing to do. Neither can it notice 
mere motives bo long as they are not carried into etfect, 
although no act is criminal unless committed with a crim- 
inal intent. 

To illustrate : John says, " Whosoever hateth his brother 
is a murderer," * Hating one's brother is a sin, but so long 
as the brother is not injured by such hatred no crime is 
committed. By such sin the hater hurts only himself, for 
he desti-oys his own peace of mind ; but so long as he does 
no injury or " overt act" to his brother, the State cannot 
notice his mental condition. But let him give way to this 
feeling, and beat or kill his brother : now the crime or 
overt act is conunitted -which the State must notice, 
because it must protect the brother's right to life 
and liberty; and in trying the murdei-er, the hatred 
must be proved as the motive to the crime, for it is 
no murder to kill a man by accident. 

So also, American law does not undertake to enforce 
those of the Ten Commandments which prescribe man's 
duty towards God. To attempt this "wotild be for 
man to usurp the place of God, It would interfere 
with freedom of conscience ; re-nnite Church and State ; 
establish an inqnisition over men's most secret thoughts, 
and throw society into confusion. 
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The State therefore has nothing to do -with sin ; 
It deals only -w^ith crimes and tnisdemeanors as de- 
fined by its own laws, and to each of these it pref:eribes 
a special degree of punisliment, in proportion to the offense.' 

puNismrESTs. 
5. As all crimes are assaults upon life, libertv, property 
and hap])iness of the persons suffering therefrom, so the 
government punishes criminals l>y the deprivation of their 
life, libeity or pmperty, and cnnsequent happiness. But 
the punishment in the United States is always 
graduated according to the nature of the offense.* 
Thus, mnrder in the first degree, wliicli is the killing of a 
huffian being with malice aforethought, is punished with 
death. So also is treason, and the willful burning or break- 
ing open of a house, whereby a life or lives shall have 
been destroyed. Murder in the second degree, and man- 
slaughter, are punished with imprisonment in a State 
prison for ten years or for Ufe. Grand lai-ceny, burglary, 
forgery, bigamy, and all other offenses described in the laws 
as "felonies," are punished by confinement in the State 
prison for not less than one year, or for a longer period, pro- 
portioned to the gravity of the offense. Many other lesser 
offenses, known by the name of " misdemeanors," are 
punished by imprisonment in a County Jail for not more 
than one year. Many offenses, both felonies and misde- 
meanoi-8, are also punishable by lines, or bj both fine and 
imprisonment, at the discretion of the Judge A person 
convicted of any felony thereby forfeits his right of suffrage 
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aa long as he lives, unless pardoned by the governor before 
the expiration of his sentence.* 

OBJECTS OF PUS'ISHSIBXT. 

6. The objects of pnnishment nnder the American system 
are threefold : 

A. The amendment of the offender himself; in that 
he will not be likely to offend again, after having found by 
experience that "the way of the transgressor is hard." t 

B. Deterring others from crime tliroiigh dread of 
his example. Hence, one motive for the universal pub. 
licatioii of all court proceedings in the United States, 

C. Depriving the party injuring another of the 
power to do future mischief. Hence, the punishments 
of death and of long imprisonments. J 

But the motive of revengs being under all eiroum- 
stances forbidden to men, must never enter into 
the punishment of criminals by the State. " Ven- 
geance is mine, 1 will repay, saith the Lord."§ 

Note.— The distinction between crime and sin, as limiting the power 
of society over the individual, has been strangely overlooked in all 
countries ruled by priests, without much distinction of the religion they 
taught Nearly all of the supposed offenses punished by the inquisi- 
tion were those against God— certainly, they were not against other 
men, oi society. And in the Blue Laws of New Haven colony, the 
Anti-Quiker laws of Plymouth and Massachusetts Bay, the Blue Laws 
of New York, Maryland, Virginia and South Carolina, (see Case, Tif- 
fany & Go's edition, Hartford, 1838) many curious statutes are record- 
ed, fettering the freedom of thought and private conduct of individuals 
almost as thoroughly as the Levitical Law of Moses. But the early 
colonists "builded greater than they knew." Their mistakes are but 
trifles, when we consider the present consequences of the principles 
they eliminated, during the colonial school days of the nation. 
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LESSON xxvn. 

OF THE EIGHTS OF ACCUSED PERBONS, NO. I. 

1. Most of the crimes forbidden by our laws are in like 
manner prohibited by the laws of monarchical governments, 
as also are many acts which ai'e not deemed criminal in Amer- 
ica. Bat in the United States the ohjeet of all our 
Institutions is to protect the citizen. A person who is 
merely accused, but not yet convicted of crime, is as 
much entitled to this protection as any other citizen. Wliy 
should he not be? Every human being is liable to be 
mistaken, and may accuse the -wrong person of an 
offense against the lavrs, or may make a malicious 
accusation, or may cause a person to be arrested for 
an act which is not a crime. Or the officers of the Gov- 
ernment may seek to oppress individuals by false 
charges, unfair trials, illegal imprisonments, or cruel 
or unusual punishments. Hence an untold amount of 
suffering, endured during many ages by millions of innocent 
persons, accused of crimes under monarchical governments. 
To prevent this, our whole system of criminal practice is 
based upon the maxims that " every man is to he presumed 
innocent until he is proved to be guilty," and that " it is 
better that a hundred guilty persons should escape, than 
that one innocent person should suffer." Hence the great anx- 
iety to do no injustice, and the tender care of all his rights 
extended by the law to each person accused of crime. This 
protection to such persons is one of tlie most striking pecu- 
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liarities of the American system. It neither is nor has been 
exhibited to the same extent, under any other form of 
Government. 

2. Whai are the provisions of the American ConstUu- 
tion on this subject f 

Art. Ill, Sec. 2, Clause 3 of the Federal Constitution 
reads : " The trial of all crimes except in cases of impeach- 
ment shall be by jury ; and such trial shall be held in the 
State where the said crimes shall have been committed; 
but when not committed within any State, the trial shall be 
at such place or places as the Congress may by law have 
directed," 

Art. IV of the amendments to the Federal Constitution 
reads : " The right of the people to be secure in their per- 
sons, houses, papers and effecte against unreasonable searches 
and seizures shall not be violated ; and no warrants sliall 
issue but upon probable case, supported by oath or affirma- 
tion, and particularly describing the place to be searchedj 
and the persons or things to be seized." 
. Art, V of those amendments reads : 

" No person shall be held to answer for a capital or other- 
wise infamous crime, unless on a presentment or indictment 
of a grand jury, except in cases arising in the land or naval 
forces, or in the miliria when in actual service in time of 
war or public danger ;* nor sJiall any person be subject for 
the same offense to be twice put in jeopardy of life or limb ; 
nor shall he he compelled in any criminal case to be a witness 
against himself; nor be deprived of life, liberty or property 
without due process of law." 

Art. VI of the amendments reads: 

" In all criminal prosecutions, the accused shall enjoy the 
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right to a speedy and public trial, by an impartial jury of 
the State and district wherein the crime shall have been 
committed, which district shall have been previously ascer- 
tained by law ; and to be informed of the nature and cause 
of the accusation; to be confronted with the witnesses against 
him ; to have compulsory process for obtaining witnesses in 
his favor; and have the assistance of counsel for his de- 
Art. Vni of the amendments reads ; 
" Excessive bail shall not be required, nor excessive fines 
imposed, nor cruel and unusual punishments inflicted." 

3. In all the State Constitutions thepnnci^ea of the above 
quotations are adopted, an^ the laws made both hy Congress 
and the State Legislatures in accordance thereieUh, secv/re to 
every person accused of crime the most perfect justice 
tkroughoui all the proceedings. A few of these provisions 
are as follows : 

•' A crime or public offense is an act or omission for- 
bidden by law, and to which is annexed upon conviction 
either of the following punishments : first, death ; second, 
imprisonment ; third, fine," 

" Public oifenses are divided into Felonies and Misde- 



ex- 



" A Felony is a public offense, punishable with death. 
or by imprisonment in a State Prison." 
" Every other public oft'ense is a misdemeanor," 
" No person can be punished for a public offs 
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ceptupon legal oonviotion in a court having jurisdio- 
tion thereof." 

" In every crime or public offense, there must be an 
union or joint operation of aot and intention or crim- 
inal negligence." 

" All acts committed by misfortune or accident shall not 
be deemed criminal, wltere it satisfactorily appears that 
there was no evil design or culpable negligence." 

" No person who is an Idiot or lunatic, or who is under 
fourteen years of age, shall be found guilty or punished 
for any crime.* 

"All penalties ought to be proportioned to the 
nature of the offfense. No wise legislature will affix the 
punishment to crimes of theft, forgery and the like, which 
they do to murder and treason. Where the same undis- 
tinguishable severity is exerted against all offenses, the 
people are led to forget the real distinctions in the crimes 
themselves, and to commit the most flagrant with as little 
compunction as they do the lightest offenses. For the 
same reason a multitude of sanguinary laws is both impol- 
itic and unjust, the true design of all punishments being to 
reform, not to exterminate mankind, "t 

Tiie time after the commission of offenses, within which 
a prosecution must be commenced, is limited by la-w to 
three yetirs in the case of al! felonies except murder, 
and to one year in the case of misdemeanors. 

4. All judicial proceedings are protected by the 
solemn oath or affirmation of all 'who take part In 
them. The judges, grand and petit jurors, lawyers, dis- 
trict attorney, clerk, sheriff, complainant, witnesses and 
reporters, are all sworn according to law to perform their 
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respective duties honestly, faithfully and truly. Even if the 
oath fails to bind the conscience of any of them, which 
rarely happens, the person so failing is liable to punishment 
for perjury. 



LESSON xxvm. 

OF THE EIGHTS OF ACCUSED PERSONS, HO, 11. 

1. We proceed now to discuss in their natural order the 
several rights with which American constitutions and laws 
invest all persons accused of crime. 

No person shall he deprived of life, liberty or properly 
without due process of law. 

Not only shall each individual be protected against all 
other individuals in the enjoyment of all his rights, but the 
Government itself shall have no power to infriDge upon 
tliose rights, except they be forfeited by the criminal acts 
of the citizen. And in this case, to prevent all injury that 
might be inflicted through tlie tyranny or avarice of public 
ofldcers, they are strictly bound in all cases to follow the 
la'w to the very letter. As all men living under a Re- 
publican government give their consent to the law, which 
without it could not exist, so criminals cannot complain of 
the just operation of that law: though it deprives them, 
by way of punishment for crime, of life, liberty or property. 

2. Every man is presumed to be innocent untii he is 
proved to he ffuiUy.* 
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The opposite of this maxim has been generally practiced 
under monarchies, where a mere accusation puts a man 
under the necessity of proving his innocence, in which, 
even if innocent, he may not be successful. In America, 
the prosecution must prove positively the guilt of the 
accused. Though he be really guilty, unless he be 
proved ko, he must be acquitted. This principle is a great 
protection to persons unjustly accused of crime. 

3. No warrant shall issue but upon probaMe cause, aup~ 
ported by oath or affirmation, and particularly describing 
the place to be searched, and the person or things to he 
seized. 

In monarchical countries, nothing is more common than 
for the police or soldiery to invade private houses, ransack 
their contents, seize books, letters and persons, and carry 
them off at the pleasure of the rulers, who mav desire to 
get rid of a troublesome subject by taking this method to 
find evidence agamst him. Nothing of this kind is tol- 
erated in America. A warrant is the ■written order 
of a magistrate, commanding a sheriff or constable 
to arrest a certain person, or search a certain place 
for a certain thing — say, for stolen property. But no 
judge can issue such a warrant at his own pleasure. He 
must wait until some person makes a sworn complaint, 
stating a probable cause for the issue of the warrant. 
Whoever makes such a complaint falsely may be sued by 
tie party injured, for damages for false imprisonment.* 
And whoever makes an arrest of a person except on a 
warrant legally issued, or for a public offense attempted or 
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committed in his presence, or for a felony,* is liable to 
damages tJierefor. Whoever enters another's house 
against the ovnier's ivill, except armed iwith a 
warrant, is punishaMe as a trespasser or burglar. 

4. The trial of ali crimes ahali be held in the State where 
the said crimes shall have been cominitted. In all criminal 
prosecutions t/ie accused shall enjoy the right to a speedy 
and public trial by an impartial jury of the Slate and 
district wherein the crime shall have been conanitted, which 
district shall have been previoiidy ascertained {made defi- 
nite) by law. 

Before the Revolution, the British authorities in the 
colonies used to send Americans accused of crime to Eng- 
land for trial, compelling them to leave their homes and 
business for months and yeare, and to indemnify their wit- 
nesses for a similar expense and loss of time, or go to trial 
without them. The result was ruin to any one so unfor- 
ttinate as to be accused, whether he were guilty or not. ■ 
Hence the careful provision in the Constitution above 
quoted. 

In Lesson HI, 5, we learned of the division of the States 
into Counties, and something of the duties of the County 
Judge and District Attorney. A County is aliways a 
Judioial IMatriGt, and before the Courts of each County 
are tried the offenses committed within it. Thus the dis- 
tances to be traveled and expenses to be incurred by the 
accused and his witnesses are made as small as pMsible, 
while a jury selected from the vicinity where the crime was 
committed is more likely to err on the side of mercy, than 
to be guilty of injustice to their accused neighbor. 
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5. The accicsed shall have the right to a speedy tricdy 
because when a trial is delayed witnesses may go away, or 
they may have time to forget points in their testimony. 
Furthermore, a long period of suspense before trial is an 
useless and cruel aggravation, especially to an innocent 
person. For this reason, in Courts having both civil and 
criminal jurisdiction, tlie civil business must always wait 
imtil all the criminal cases have been disposed of. Life 
and liberty are more precious than mere property. 

6. The accused shall have the right to a public trial. 

(See Lesson IX, 2, D.) Neither Judge or Jury, or Dis- 
trict Attorney, will be as'likely to commit injustice in the 
presence of their master, the public, as they would if their 
proceedings were secret. This provision, however, refers 
only to the Petit or Trial Jury, which finally determines 
the ease. It does not refer to the Grand Jury, whose busi- 
ness is only to begin, not to end, the prosecution. 

7. Excessive bail shall not be required. 

Bail is the security given to a Judge for the appear- 
ance of an accused person for trial, on condition that 
meanwhile he may have his liberty. A bail bond must be 
signed by two or more persons, householders and residents 
of the County. The accused has the right to offer bail for 
his appearance in every case, except where the offense 
charged is punishable with death, and the proof against 
him is evident, or the presumption of his guilt is great. 
In such cases he must remain in jail for safe-keeping. 
But when the offense is bailable, the Judge is limited to 
tlie exaction of such an amount of bail as shall be in pro- 
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portion to tlie crime. Otherwise, the accused who could 
furnish S5,000 bail, but not $20,000, might be obliged to 
lie in jail. 

The ol^ects of bail are threefold : 

A. To avoid depriving the accused of his liberty until 
he is clearly proved guilty. 

B. To save the country the expense of maintaining him 
while awaiting trial. 

C. To give him every opportunity to seek his witnesses 
and prepare for trial, which he could not have if impris- 
oned mcanwliile. 

Bail is refused in capital eases, " where the proof 
is evident or the presumption great," because every 
one knowing himself guilty of a capital crime would nat- 
urally save his life by escaping, even though his bailors 
should thereby lose their money; and thus the worst of 
crimes would be very apt to evade punishment. The gen- 
eral principle in all oases is, that no person charged with 
a public offense shall be subjected before conviction to any 
more restraint than is necessary for his detention to answer 
the cliarge.* 

8. No person shall be held to answer for a capital or 
otherwise infamous crime, unless on a presentment or in- 
dictment of a Grand Jury. 

t The Grand Jury consists of fVom ilfteen to 
twenty-four citizen tax-payers, residents of the 
County, whose names are drawTi by lot, by the 
County Judge, County Clerk and Sheriff, from a list of 
fifty such names, taken at random from a list of tax-payers 
in the County. Their business is to inquire under oath into 
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all cases of reported violation of law, or neglect or mis- 
conduct of the public officers within the County. If any 
twelve of the twenty-four, after hearing the evidence 
against any accused person, think that the proof is suffi- 
cient to make his conviction probable, their presiding 
officer or foreman indoi-ses the words " a true bill " upon 
the written accusation or " indictment " prepared by the 
District Attorney in the case. (See Lesson III, 5.) The 
Grand Jury sits in secret, the accused having no right 
to defend himself before them, though in some States they 
may hear both sides if they desire it.* If they find the 
proof insufficient, the bill is " ignored," (that is, they re- 
fuse to indict the accused) when all proceedings against 
him are at once stayed. 

9. Why does the Grand Jwy sit in secret f 

A. Because the malicioiis prosecutions commenced and 
ended before it can do no harm to the persons accused, 
who would have been uselessly injured by a public accu- 
Bation. 

B. Because indictments are frequently laid against per- 
sons not yet arrested, wlio, if forewarned by a publio 
indictment, would escape artest. 

C. Because w^lthy criminals, or evil-doing public of- 
ficers, might tamper or interfere with the Grand Jury, if 
they knew of the investigation of their misdeeds ; whence 
the course of justice might be interrupted. 

10. Why is the Grand Jury necessary to the protection 
(yf individual liberty? 

The principle that runs all through republican institu- 
tions was expressed by Solomon, when he said ; " Where 
BO counsel is, the people fall : but in the multitude of 
counsellors there is safety." " One-man power" is a 
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moiiarcliical, not an American idea. One is more apt to 
en' than twelve. A Judge accustomed to dictation from 
the beneii is more apt to be tyrannical than twelve or 
twenty-four ordinary citizens, whose natural bent would be 
to " deal gently with the erring." All the rights of ac- 
cused persons are a sacred trust in the hands of the Gov- 
ernment, any abuse of which strikes directly at the founda- 
tions of individual liberty. Any one accusing officer would 
be apt to abuse this trust. 

When the Grand Jury is composed of good citizens, aa 
it generally is, it is an institution before which the guilty 
must needs tremble, while no innocent person need fear it. 
The Grand Jurors are a oonunittee of the sover- 
eign people, sent to see "whether the laws are 
properly obeyed and executed. The offiee is full 
of dignity. No patriotic citizen should fail to exe- 
cute it 'when called on, ^vith zeal, impartiality and 
honor. 



LESSOK XXIS. 

OP THE KIQHTS OF ACCUSED PBES0N8, NO. III. 

1. In all criminal prosecuHoriB the accused shall enjoy the 
right to be informed of the nature and cause of the accwso* 
Hon, and to have t/te assistance of counsel for his defense. 

Kothing would be a greater mockery of justice than to 
put a person upon his trial upon a charge of which he were 
ignorant, or to subject him to the dangers of a prosecution 
without the assistance of counsel learned in the law ; yet 
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nothing has been more common on the continent of Europe. 
In the United States the accused is informed of his accusa- 
tion and of his rights in the following manner : 

After the grand jary has indicted the accused, and he 
has been arrested and brought before the court for arraign- 
ment, " if he appear without counsel he shall be Informed 
by the court that it is his right to have counsel, be- 
fore being arraigned, and shall be asked if he desire 
the aid of counsel. The ' arraignment' must be made 
by the court, or by the clerk or district attorney under its 
direction , and consists in reading the indictment to the 
defendant, and delivering to him a copy thereof in- 
cluding the list of -witnesses endorsed on it, and ask- 
ing him wheiJier he pleads guilty or not guilty to the 
indictment."* As tlie effect of pleading guilty, (that is, 
confessing the crime) is to dispense with the ti-ial and con- 
vict the accused, who must ttieu be sentenced by the court, 
the judges are very careful not to allow him to plead 
guilty except he do so with a full knowledge of ail his 
rights, and of the consequences of this act. 

If the defendant bo too poor to employ an attorney, the 
Court -will assign him counsel -without charge.t 
This right is peculiarly American. Even in England, from 
whence we have derived the basis of our criminal law, 
counsel were not allowed at all to persons accused of felonies 
below the grade of treason, till the year 18364 

2. No person shall he compelled in any eriminal action 
to be a vjttnets against himself. 

It has been the standing rule for centuries in European 
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continental countries, to compel accuBed persoDs to crinj- 
inate themselveB by every device of imprisoDment, cliaina, 
starvation, rack, thumb-s«rews, and other tortures whic'u 
malignant ingenuity could ii.veiit. Under our system, any 
one "wishiog to confess can do so, when called upon to 
plead guilty or uot guilty. But tliough tlje accused, if 
guilty, always knows more of tbe crime tlian any one else, his 
motive to lie is so great that no dependence could be placed 
upon any statement he might make, except so far as it was 
corroborated by other evidence. And if innocent, be has, 
of conrse, nothing to confess ; though his accusers, except 
they have other evidence, can never tell whether his denial 
of the charge be true or false. In either case, therefoi'e, con- 
fession is superfluous, and the attempt to extort it by 
torture is birbarous and inhuman. Such practice is " rat- 
ing a man's virtue by tlie hardiness of his constitution, 
and his guilt by the sensibility of his nerves." * 

8. /)[ all criminal actions the accused shall have the right 
to be confronted with the witnesses against him, and to have 
comjwlsorg process for obtaining witnesses in his favor. 

It is a Common failing of human nature, that men are 
very apt to say behind one's back what they dai-e not or 
would not Riiy to his face. They are also much more apt 
to be strictly truthful when they expect to be cross examin- 
ed by the lawyer, and contradicted by the witnesses for the 
accused, than when acustng him before the secret Grand 
Jury, where there is no such check to their testimony, or 
talking against him elsewhere. Hence, fkimess towards 
the accused requires his presence when evidence is 
to be offered against him. 
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Again, the accused may be poor; hia witnesses may care 
nolliiiig for him, or they may he afraid to asiist him against 
the power of the government, or of an influential prosecu- 
tion. How eminently just, therefore, is the provision that 
the State shall exert its power as much in his be- 
half as in its ovra ; that the very court which is to punish 
him if he be found guilty, shall compel his witnesses to at- 
teDd the trial, and that the State shall pay their expenses.* 

TRIAL BY JURY. 

4, The trial of all crimes, except in cases of impeachment, 
(to be hereafter discussed) shall be by jury. 

In order that the trial, who.^e object is only to ascertain 
the ti-uth of the accusation, may he perfectly fair, and free 
from prejudice, malice, and especially from judicial tyranny, 
our law requires the submission of all questions of (act to a 
jury of twelve citizens, chosen fi'om among the people in 
such a manner as to pi-eveut absolutely any partiality for or 
against the accused. For the details of the manner in 
which a trial jury i.'* selected, the student may consult the 
statutes of his own State. He will find them framed with 
all thecare that experieuce, skill, aud a jealous watchfulness 
over the rights of the accused can possibly suggest 

If a jury of the requisite Impai-tiaUty cannot be obtained 
in the county whei-e the crime is committed, which some- 
times happens in very notorious cases, the Judge must send 
the case to another county where such prejudice does not 
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The reasons for substituting the judgment of twelve 
citizens for that of one judge, in ihe institution of Trial by 
Jury, are tlie tame as those heretofore given in Lesson III, 
10, in treating of the grand jury, 

Bafore the trial juiy, and in open court, over which pre- 
rides the judge, all the witnesses on both rides are examin- 
ed and cross-examined. The otBce of the judge is only to 
see that the laws of evidence are enforced, and the manage- 
ment of the case on both sides is conducted accoi-ding to 
law. After the testimony is all given, the district attoi-noy 
for the people, and the counsel for the accused, each in turn 
argue their side to the jury. The judge then " charges" 
them, that is, he informs them of the law applicable to the 
ease " at bar." The jury then retire in charge of the sheriff, 
for consultation among themselves. If they agree, on tlieir 
return to the coiirt they pronounce the accused " guilty," 
or " not guilty," which is called rendering a " verdict." If 
they cannot agree after twenty-four or forty-eight hours, 
they are dismissed, and a new jury must then be empan- 
neled, and a new trial had. Under the American 
system the jury must always he unan im ous. If 
only one of the twelve holds out against the others, the 
case must be tried again. 



NEW TRIALS A 

5. You will naturally think that if the rights of an ac- 
cused person are so carefully guarded as related above, no 
injustice can possibly be done him. But though the vei-dict 
of a jury settles nearly all cases, it sometimes happens that 
a mistake has been made in foUowiiig the forms of law ; or 
the jury may have misunderetood the facts, or been guilty 
of mij^condiict in finding their verdict ; or new evidence 
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maybe discovered. In al! such cases, tlie judge may set 
aside the verdict, and order a new trial. Simatinias also, 
the judge will have made some error in admitting or ex- 
cluding testimony, or in explaining the law to the jury. la 
such cases, on the demand of the attorney for the defense, 
and for good reasons given, the judge must allow his rul- 
ings to be revised on an appeal to the Suprema Court, where 
all the points of law at issue are argued by tlie two attorneys 
in the case. If the Supreme Court finds error in the pro- 
ceedings, it will order the defendant to have a new trial. 
If not, tlien the decision of the lower court is affirmed, and 
its sentence of punishment is carried into execution. 

6, Cruel or unimtal punishments shoU not be injficted. 
As we have seen in Lesson XXVIII, 5, all punishments 

in the United States are limited to death, fine and impris- 
onment, and these are graduated by law according to the 
offiinse, Americans do not tolerate the whipping post, the 
knout, the pillory, the stocks, the galleys, branding, crop- 
ping of ears, banishment, or transportation, all of which 
are yet regularly inflicted in some parts of Europe : nor 
the I'ac.k, timmb-screws, dungeons, and other tortures for- 
merly in universal use on tliat continent. 

7. Jfo person shall be subject for the same offense to be 
twice jwt in jeopardy of life or Umh. 

Once acquitted, the jjrisoner is free. Tiie State wiU not 
expose him a second time to punishment on the same 
charge. Otherwise an accusation might hang over a man 
for a lifetime, and the contemplation of the ever possible 
contingency of his !^ain passing the ordeal of trial would 
forever destroy his happiness. If the State cannot convict 
on the first trial, she never can try it again. 
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8. In case of a reasonable doubt whether the guilt of the 
accused is satiifactoriiy shown, he is enti&ed to an acquittal. 
When there is reasonable ground of doiAl in which of tieo 
or more degrees he is guilty, he can be convicted of the 
lowest of such degrees only.* 

So far is the American system from condemning a man 
mertly because he is accused, or of forcing him to crim- 
inate himself, that tiie Government must malte out its 
case with perfect clearness and certainty- If it fails in 
this, the accused must be acquitted. When, after a Grand 
Jury has charged a person with murder, the proof <itfert!d 
by the District Attorney leaves it doubtful whether he 
committod murder or manslaughter, the Petit Jury can 
find him guilty only of the lesser oflense. 

9. We might occupy several more lessons in giving 
details of the minor rights conferred by law upon accused 
persons, but the foregohig will be sufficient to indicate the 
American ideas on this subject. The pupil should study 
these principles thorouglily : for though it is to be hoped 
that he may never be obliged to claim these rights, yet the 
time will surely come when as juror, or witness, or perliai>s 
as Judge or Court officer, he will be obliged to administer 
the law, and accord these rights in the cise of some un- 
fortunate fellow-citiiien And he cannjt be competent as a 
citizen to pass judgment upon the manner in which the 
judiciary of the country la conducted, unless he be familiar 
witii the principles on whn,h that branch of the Govern- 
ment is founded. 
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1. What are the points of contrast between the Amerioan 
and the old inquiaUorial method of criminai procedure on 
the continent of Europe 9 

The monarcliical governmenta of continental Europe, 
until the date of the French Revolution of 1789, displayed 
as little regard for tlie rights of accused persons as foi' all 
other popular liglits. As their armies were used to put 
down insurrections by the masses of the people, so the busi- 
ness of the police was rather to persecute than prose- 
cute thope individuals who became obnoxious to the Gov- 
ernment. T!ie method of trial, if it deserved the name, 
was borrowed from the Inqiii^^itiou, and consisted princi- 
pally in forcing the person accused to confess bis guilt by 
torture. History is full of the horrible barbarities thus 
inflicted upon the helpless and often innocent victims of 
malevolent power: while, undoubtedly, of the millions 
who have suffered and died under these tortures, but very 
few cases are recorded in the boots. 

2. Under this system there was no jury, no indictment, 
no wan-atit required for ari-est, no bail, no counsel, no pub- 
licity, no distinct laws of evidence, no legal definition of 
specific crimes, no prohibition of cruel or unusual punish- 
ments, no limitation of trial to the district where the crime 
was committed, no compulsory attendance of defendant's 
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witnesses, no. presumption of iiinocence bef ire conviction, 
no benefit of duiibt to the prisoner, no responsibiliiy of 
judges cave to the crown, no habeas corpus, no limitation 
of time within which to prosecute. 

4. But instead of these protections to the accused, the 
trial seams to have been conducted on the priin;L))le that 
a mere acciiaation deprived the victim of aU rights, 
and that the vrhole proceedings were to be for the 
sole benefit of the prosecuting party. It aimed at 
knowinj;- tlie trutii, but the means to avrive at it were very 
little rejjarded. The laxity and injustice of its mode of 
procedure are shown in the following i)oiiits : 

A. TJie " inquiring " judye, that is, tlie jud^^e who had 
been ap|Miinted to lead the whole inquiry, spnt day after 
day with tlie prisoner, in the presence of only one witnesa, 
who wns his secretary. This judge, wliose wliole skill had 
been e\erted to bring tlie prisoner to confesyion, or to 
establish his guilt, was also frequently the tir^t sentencing 
judge, aiid also very strongly indnenced the sentence. This 
was as if our offices of detective, district attorney, judge 
and jury were all combined into one. 

B. The inquiring judge was wholly unrestricted as to 
time, and an accused person might remain under trial for 
years. He was also unlimited as to the means he might 
use to establish the guilt of the accused. Ho could take 
hearsay evidence at his discretion. He was alhiwed to re- 
sort to all kinds of tricks in order to work u|jon the imag- 
ination of tlie prisoner. He might call him uj. at midnight, 
examine him, and then euddeuly show him a skull. Every 
unworthy and puerile motive to confess the oB'ense was re- 
sorted to. 
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C. There was no regular indictment, nor did the law re- 
quire that the accused should know what was charged 
against him. 

D. The whole proceeding was based on the presumption 
that the accused was guilty, and must disprove the charge 
against him. 

E. Tiie moral torture which was applied to induce con- 
fession was immense ;. and the judge was authorized bylaw to 
puuisb with lashes or other physical means every contradic- 
tion or He proved from the testimony of the accused him- 
self 

F. There was no crose-examinatiou of witnesses, 

G. Punishments were not indicted in proportion to the 
crime of which the accused was proven guilty, but in ac- 
cordance with the degree of proof against him.* 

5. At the present day, this system still prevails in those 
countries where trial by jary has not yet been eBtablished, 
though the growth of civilization, aided in the politica.- af- 
fairs by the examples of England and the United Stat«s, by 
increasing publicity, regard for public opinion, and com- 
munication with free countries, has softened its harsher 
features. Trial by jury has been introduced as fol- 
lo-ws: 

In France, in 1791. But in that country a verdict may 
be given by a majority of the jury. And it has been found 
of little use in trials of political offenses, for the government 
has generally managed in thin class of cases so to pack or 
intimidate the juries, as to secure the conviction of persons 
obnoxious to it. 
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In Belgium, in 1830. In Gqieva, in 1844. 

In Portugal, in 1832, In Germany, in 1845, 

III Greece, in 1834. In Sardiua, in 1849.* 

6. Tiie foregoing will furnish some notion of the partic- 
ulars wherein the criminal practice of a large part of 
Europe yet differs from the justice and mercy so happily 
bicmted in the American system. Thongh it be po-sible 
that fewer criminals CPcnpe punishment in Europe than in 
the United States, the conscientious mind cannot help pre- 
ferring the reflection that Twlth us fewer innocents are 
mistakenly and cruelly punished. The American 
cannot forget the words of Him w^ho said even to a 
conscious criminal, " Woman, hath no man con- 
demned thee ? Neither do I condemn thee. Go and 
sin no more."! , 

NoTKS.— It would seem that torture continues to eiist in some parts 
of Europe. The following is taken from the "London Spectator" of De- 
cember 23J, iS^, which gives as its authority the Allgemeine Zeitung, 
published at Augsburg, not far from Switzerland: 

" A strange circumslaiice has just taken place at Heiisan, the Capital 
of Inner Apiienzell, in Switzerland, showing how much in these countries 
of old liberties, civilization is behindhand in some matters. A young 
girl of nineteen, some months back, assassinated her rival. Her lover 
was arresled with her. and as she accused him of the crime, both were 
pul to tlKtarlare. The girl yielded to the pain, and confessed her crime; 
the young man held firm to his denial ; the foimer was condemned lo 
death, and on the seventh of the month was decapitated with the sword in 
the market place of Herisan, after a two hours struggle with four meti 
who were appointed to execute the sentence." — Lieber's C. L. aiid & 
9.. p. 463, note. 

The novel reader will get a fair idea of the old French mode of deal- 
ing with accused persons, in the first chapter of the " Count of Monte 
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Ciisto." Also of French punishmenla from Vol. I of " £«» Wserablei," 
by V. Hugo. 

For an inleresting account of Paraguayan trials, as conducted under 
(he tyrant Lopez the younger, within the pasi decade, the reader is 
referred to Washburne's History of Paraguay, 1871. 



LESSON XXXI. 

OF BABEAB CORPUS AND BS POST PACTO LAWS. 

1. What is meant hy the term " Habeas Gorpm" 1 

Tliis term is a Latin law phrase, and means " You may 
have the body." It is applied to a " writ" or written in- 
Btrument issued by certain of the higlier judges who are 
Epecified by law, and addi-essed to any person who may be 
complained of as guilty of keeping another imprisoned or 
deprived of his liberty" without due process of law," aa re- 
quired by the Constitution. The object of tliis writ is to 
protect pei-sooal liberty. 

2. What says the Federal Consliiution on the subject of 
Sabeas Corpus f 

" The privilege of the writ of habeas corpus shall not be 
suspended, unless when, in cases of rebellion or invasion, 
tlie publie safety may require it." — Art. I, Sec. 9, Clause 2. 

The several State Constitutions contain substantially the 
same clause. 

3. Whatv!astheoriyinofthhwrit? 

It was derived by the American States from Great Britain, 
where it was enacted by Parliament in the reign of Charles 
II.* The writ of habeas corpus has, since that time, not 
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only in Britain, but in all her colonies, as well as in tJie 
United States, been relied upon as the most efficient device 
ever invented by man, to prevent a!( manner of illegal im- 
prisonments, anil nnlawful re.sti-aints of persons, 

4. How does this writ operate in practice ? 

It fiometimes happens, in the administration of law and 
govei'ument, that a person is wrongfully imprisoned or re- 
strained of his freedom, before he lias been lawfully tried 
and ordered to be imprisoned in punishment fur some 
crime. Sometimes also pei'sons may be imjjrisoned by in- 
dividuals without any pretense of the forms of law ; as by 
illegally holding a child in custody, or locking a person in 
a room. Thus, we will suppose James Smith to be impris- 
oned in the San Francisco County Jail : 

A. He, or some person for him, swears to a written state- 
ment, called an affidavit, that he is wrongfully detained in 
the (.-aid jail by John Short, the jailor. This affidavit is 
addressed to the Judge of one of the higher Courts, as the 
Sujireme, Djsti'ict, or County Court, and a writ of habeas 
corpus ia asked for from the Court. 

B. The -writ is always thereupon issued, com- 
manding John Short to bring the body of James Smith 
before the Court on the day mentioned in the writ. The 
notice given is always very brief, generally only one or two 
days. No Judge having jurisdiction oau refuBc to 
issue this -writ -whenever applied for legally, 

C. The writ is served by the Sheritf, who reads it to 
Short, and gives him a copy of it if requested. 

D. On the day named in the writ, Mioit appears in 
Court, bringinc? James Smith with 1 im, and Short exhibita 
to the Judge the documents, or otlier legal proofs, whereon 
he claims the right to the custody of Smith 
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E. If these proofs are patisfactoi-y to the Court, tlie pris- 
oner is ordered back to prison. But if they are ins\ifficient, 
the prisoner is released. 

The proceeding under the writ of habeas corpus does not 
determine whether or not the prisoner is guilty of any 
crime, but simply whether he is rightfully or wrongfully 
imprisoned at the time of inquiry. Excessive bail may 
have been required of him, and he may have been unable 
to procure it, though he may have ofl'ered hail in a reason- 
able Kum. The papers on which he was imprisoned may 
he void for want of proper form, or they may be defective 
in substance. A man may he guilty, yet illegally im- 
prisoned. 

5. Every American citizen, or foreigner resident 
in America, if restrained of his liberty tiefore con- 
viction, has the right to sue out a writ of hatieaa 
corpus, to ascertain the legality of his imprison- 
ment. The only exceptions to this rule arc : 

A. When the privilege of the writ is suspended by 
proper authority in a time of insurrection or invasion. 

B. When a person has been imprisoned for contempt of 

C. When the imprisonment is by order of a Court hav- 
ing exclusive jurisdiction of the subject matter involved 
in the case. 

6. In cases of reheUion or mvasion it is generally 
necessary to suspend this writ for a time. In such 
emergencies it becomes necessary to imprison traitors, spies, 
and other disaffected persons, sometimes in large numbers, 
in order to prevent their assisting the enemy. Were every 
6uch person entitled to all his civil rights at such a time, 
the enemy could often overthrow aU the institutinns of 
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the country, while the law wae enforcing one of them. 
The public safety is of more importance than indi- 
vidual rights. It was for this reason t)iat the writ of 
habeas corpus was suspended by Congress (only the Legie- 
lature has power to suspend it) during the four years civil 
war from 1861 to 1865.* 

7. In Lesson XXVI, 3, we saw that ■" all crimes and 
misdemeanors are strictly defined in the laws. No mat- 
ter ho"w grievous an act may be, if it vrere not 
defined to be a crime Twhen committed, it cannot be 
punished, for it violates no law." 

But if, after such an act has been conunitted, the 
Legislature should have the power to make it a crime, the 
concession of such a power to any branch of the Govern- 
ment would be dangerous to liberty, for it would permit 
the criminal laws to be continually changed so as to suit 
special cases as they might arise. All laws relating to 
crimes and misdemeanors -which are intended to 
act backwards In point of time, are called "ex p(Wt 
fkcto laws," and are expressly forbidden by Article 
I, Sec. 9, Clause 3, of the Federal Constitution, 
which provides that " No ex post facto law shail 
be passed." 

8. Ex post facto laws are " those which render an act 
punishable in a manner in which it was not punishable 
when committed." This definition includes ; 

A. Such laws as render criminal an act done before the 
law was passed, which was then innocent. 

B. Such laws as make an act more criminal than it was 
when committed. 
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C. Such laws as inflict a greater punishment than was 
affixed by law to the act when it was committed.* 

9. Every person is bound by the lav as it exists 
at the date of every action he perfbrms of -which 
the la-w can take notice. He is Uierefore presumed 
to know what the la-w is. But no one can he pre- 
Bumed to know what the law ■will he some future time : 
Hence the prohibition of ex post facto laws. 

Notes. — Long imprisonments before trial are customary on the con- 
tinent of Europe, in order to harass the subjects. Guerazzi and other 
liberals were sentenced in Tuscany, July 1st, 1853, after having been 
imprisoned for fifty months before they were brought to (rial. It is 
useless to mention more instances : for long imprisonment before trial 
is the rule in absolute governments, whenever it suits them. — Luier's 
C. L. and S. G., 66, note. 

In France, where Such jealousy is shown of everything which 
touches national honor and equality, people do not attach themselves 
so religiously to personal liberty. The quiet of the citizen may be 
disturbed, his home may be violated, he may be made to undergo for 
whole months a preventive imprisonment, personal guarantees may be 
despised, and a few generous men will raise their voices i but fiublic 
opinion will remain calm and impassive as long as no political passion 
is awakened. Here lies the great reason for the violence of authority j 
it tan be arbitrary, because litre is no turb la ihetk it. 

Worlci ofLatiU Napoleon, Ed. 1854, Art. " Of Indimdwd lAbertg in 



LESSON xxxn. 

f AND ITS PUNISHMENT. 

L Turn hack to Chapter II, of the Introduction, and 
refresh your memory as to the " Feudal System," and the 
" Divine Right " of Kings. 
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2. " Treason " la the offbnse of attempting to over- 
tbro-w the government of the State to -which the 
oSender owes allegiance, or of betraying the State 
into the hands of a foreign power* 

3. In despotisms, the King is the sole representative of 
the State. Said Louis XIV, of France : " The State ! that 
is me !" t Every attempt therefore against the life of the 
King was and is treason. Not only so : this crime was 
exteflded so as to include every attempt against those 
members of the royal lamily whose lives were important 
in the succession to the crown ; and also all attempts at 
rebellion, or disobedience to the royal authority. Abso- 
lute monarcbs have invariably been very jealous 
of their power, and correspondingly severe in their 
punishments of every ease of insubordination, 
whose promoters were always characterized as 
"traitors." And as constitutional monarchies were a 
slow and painful growth ont of the once universal feudal 

■ ideas of Europe, they were for a long time as careful to 
frame stringent laws against traitors of every degree, as 
the most tyrannical Kings could have desired. So great 
was, for ages, the universal horror of treason, that the 
mere suspicion of it was thought worthy of the severest 
punishment.^ The guilt of the accused was often taken 
for granted before trial, and the most unjust, vindictive 
and outrageous cruelties have been repeatedly committed 
in every European country, upon persons who could not 
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have been convicted, had they been allowed any oppor- 
tunity to prove their innocence. 

4. Among the offenses on the part of Bubjecta punished 
as treason by various English laws, were the following : 

Compassing or imaginiiig the deaths of the King, Queen 
or heir to the crown ; 

Violence offered to the Qneen, or to the King's oldest 
daughter, or to the wife of his heir ; 

Levying war against the King ; 

Adhering fo tlie King's enemies, and giving them aid 
and comfort ; 

Counterfeiting the coin of the realm ; 

Killing a King's officer ; 

Breaking prison or rescuing a person chained with 
treason ; 

Burning houses to extort money, stealing cattle, willful 
poisoning, execrating the King, counterfeiting his signa- 
ture or seal, refusing to abjure the Pope, marrying any 
female of the royal family without the King's consent, 
throwing doubt upon the King's supremacy, &c,* 

5. As a specimen of old English punishments for high 
treason we quote the following: " 1, That the offender 
be drawn to the gallows, and not be carried or walk ; 
2. That he be hanged by the neck, and then cut down 
alive ; 3. That his entrails be taken out and burned, while 
he is yet aSive ; 4. Tliat liis head bo cut off; 5. That his 
body be divided into four parts ; 6. That his head and 
quarters be at the King's disposal." And this punishment 
for treason, the great Sir Edward Coke tells us, " is war- 
ranted by divers examples in Scripture, for Joab waa 
drawn, Bithan was hanged, Judas was embowelled, and so 
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of the rest." • (By the rame style of ai^ument we pre- 
sume Sir Edward would have juKtified the imitation of all 
the crimes narrated in the Bible !) 

6. Now the American system of government, as we 
have seen, does not hang upon the slender thread of one 
man's life or authority, but is built upon the broad and 
solid baas of the whole people. Hence there is no neces- 
Mty with us for the timid nervousness on the subject of 
treason which is inherent in all monarchies. Hence we 
have no occasion to make an exception, in the case of 
persons accused of this crime, to those universal principles 
of justice and mercy which are interwoven in all our crim- 
inal laws. The very pravMon In our Declaration 
of Independence, "that -whenever any form of 
Government becomes destructive of life, liberty 
and happiness, it is the right of the people to alter 
or to abolish it," -while it -would be construed aa a 
justification of treason under a monarchy, in fact 
disarms it under a republic. There is but little room 
for conspiracy to overthrow a government that provides 
for its own alteration by changes in the Constitution and 
laws, whenever the people deare it. There remains but a 
limited field, therefore, for the commission of treason, and 
this is defined in the Federal Constitution as follows. 



1. " Treason against th« United States shail consist o. 
in levying vxir agaijtst them, or in adhering to their e. 
mies, giving them aid and comfort." f 
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BDLES KOK rre TRIAI., 

8. " No person shaU be convicted of treason ladess on the 
testimon;/ of two witnesses to the same overt act, or on con- 
fession in open Comrt." * 

ITS PUNISHMENT. 

8. " The Congress shaU have power to dedare the pun- 
iehment of treason: but no attainder of treason shall work 
corruption of Uood, or forfeiture, except during the life of 
the person attainted." t 

The several States have adopted the language of the 
Federal Constitution, on the subject of treason, as against 
the State. And Congress, as well as the several State 
Legislatures, have affixed to it the punishment of death. 
The crime, and required evidence of it, are so clearly and 
amply expressed in these extracts, that it is unnecessary to 
comment upon thera. 

10. What is meata by " attainder," and " corruption of 
Uood"? 

These terms are used in the laws of England, whereby, 
when Parliament passed a bill declaring a person guilty of 
high treason, he was thereupon deemed to be " attainted," 
that is, stained or corrupted. The operation of this 
sentence was, that all the property of such person was at 
once forfeited to the crown, and he was rendei-ed incapable 
of inheriting land or titles from his ancestors, or of keep- 
ing what he had, or transmitting anything to his heirs. 
That is, the law of England punlahed the Imioceut 
for the crime of the guilty, and undertook to visit the 
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offense of the father upon tbe ohildrea ; not merely to tlie 
third or fourth generation, but to his latest posterity.* 

All such injustice as this ia forbidden by the clause 
above quoted from our Constitution. A conviction of 
treason in the United States may be accompanied by for- 
feiture of property, during the life of the person oon- 
vioted, should Congress so enact. But even Congress 
has no power to persecute a child for the crime of 
its fattier by corrupting its blood, or confiscating 
its patrimony. Such barbarity as this we are content to 
leave among its associate villainies in £urope, where it 
originated. 

11, Though American laws provide for the capital pun- 
ishment of treason as defined in the Constitution, public 
sentiment has always been averse to enforcing the penalty. 
Hence, at the close of the great civil war of 1861, when 
the great majority of the people of eleven States had been 
guilty of levying war against the United States, and were 
completely at the mercy of the victorious nation, no at- 
tempt whatever to enforce the lavrs against trea- 
son w^s made by the Government. Though such an 
opportunity would have doubtless been improved by every 
monarchy hi existence, by wholesale slaughters, banish- 
ments', and confiscations, (such as were employed againet 
the communists in France in 1871) the American Govern- 
ment contented itself by simply disfranchising for a time 
those who were responsible for the Rebellion. For we felt 
that our InsUtutlons, fbunded as they are upon the 
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consent of the people, cannot be maintained by 
force. "If thine enemy huDger, feed him; if he thirst, 
give him drink : for in so doing thou ehalt heap coals of 
fire OD his head. Be not overcome of evil, but overcome 
evil with good."* Have not tiie United States 
proved their civilization superior to that of any 
nation that ever existed, in their compliance on 
BO magnificent a scale vrith this precept of the 
Apostle ? 

Notes. — We may consider the American law of high treason as 
the purest in eiistence, and it shows how closely the law of treason is 
connected with civil liberty. Chief Justice Marshall said : " As there 
is no crime which can more excite and agitate the passions of men 
than treason, -no charge demands more from the tribunal before which 
it is made a deliberate and temperate inquiry. Whether the inquiry 
be directed to the fact or the law, none can be more solemn, none 
more important to the citizen or to the government : none can more 
affect the safety of bolh."— i«fcrV C. L. andS. C, 83. 

The Hotel dk Ville — What has bees Witnessed fbom 
ITS Windows. — Slrange and terrible scenes, witnessed from the win- 
dows of the Hotel de Ville, have been enacted on the Place de Greve 
(now Place du Hotel de Ville) in days not very far removed from ours. 
One of these occurred on Monday, March i%, 1757- AH the window* 
that commanded a view of Ihe square were filled with noble ladies 
and gentlemen, splendidly altired. It was a dairiing blaze of gold- 
embroidered garments, of glittering orders, of floating plumes, and 
priceless gems. The assemblage was radiant and gay, chairing and 
laughing ; and yet, from time to time, eager looks were bent upon a 
space in the centre of the square, surrounded by palisades, and guard- 
ed by horse and foot. Was there to be a tournament ? What was the 
promised entertainment, which had attracted so many gallant gentle- 
men and so many beautiful and high-born ladies ? A sort of thrill 
running through the assembled thousands, a sudden silence, preceded 
the appearance on the square of a pale, slender man, who advanced 
surrounded by guards and officers of justice. The lugubrious proces- 
sion halted. 

The prisoner, for such he was, was stripped, bound, ironed, and laid 
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upon the scaffold in the centre of the palisades. Then followed the 
most horrible scene that the imiglnalion can conceive. The right 
hand of the sufferer, which held a knife, was burned. He uttered a 
terrible cry as the member crackled in the blaie, and was then silent 
and looked at the charred stump with mournful attention. Then the 
executioner tore out pieces of flesh from his arms and legs, and poured 
into the fiesh a mixture of melted lead, boiling oil, hot pilch, wax and 
sulphur; at which, says theofficial report, "the aforesaid criminal cried 
outatseveral intervals, 'MyGod! Strength! Strength!' ' O Lord, my 
God, have pity on me !' ' O Lord, my God, how I suffer !' ' Lord, 
my God, give me forlilude !' " As during the burning of his hand, he 
uttered cries at the infliction of each fresh torture, then became calm 
uid silent, and patiently contemplated his wounds. 

Four young and vigorous horses were then harnessed to his limbs ; 
bul, thoi^h they pulled with all their strength, and though the exten- 
sion of the members was prodigious, they did not succeed in quarter- 
ing the sufferer until the surgeon's knife had scored the joints. The 
victim lived till the last limb was torn from his body, and then only 
gave up the ghost. His mangled remains were thrown upon a pile of 
wood and burned to ashes. The punishment had lasted hours, and 
night closed upon the horrible scene. The name of the victim, whose 
tortures were contemplated with satisfaction by the most refined ladies 
of the kingdom, was Robert Francis Damiens, and his crime that of 
stabbing Louis XV with a knife. The king was very slightly wounded, 
but terribly alarmed. The assassin was arrested on the spot. His 
motive was religious fanaticism ; the King being at variance with the 
Archbishop of Paris and hostile to certain pretensions of the Church, 
No one but a king would have ordered such a diabolical punishment 
to be inflicted. But what monsters of cruelty the great majority of 
monarchs have been ! 



LESSON xxxm. 

OF IMPEACHMENT. 

1. We have several times alluded In previoas lessons to 
impeaohtnent as a means used under the American system 
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to eject a bad public officer from his position, before the 
close of the term for which he was elected or appointed. 
What is Impeachment f 

It is the OEdllng to account or arraignment of ft 
public officer, fbr maladministration of liis ofl&oe. 

2. What public officers are liable to impeachmentf 

A. The President and Vice President of the United 
States, the Judges of the Supreme Court, and of the 
various United States courts, and other chief officers. 
But impeachments are not necessary in the case of Senators 
and Representatives, for each house having the exclusive 
control of its own members, and the right to expel them for 
malfeasance, this power is sufficient for their governance.* 
Neither is impeachment necessary in dealing with sui>ord- 
inate appointees of the Executive, who, being politically 
responsible for their conduct, can remove them at his 
pleasure.t 

B. The governor, lieutenant governor, secretary 
of state, controller, treasurer, attorney general, sur- 
veyor general, judges of the Supreme Court and 
district courts of a state, are liable to impeachment 
in their several states. (Alt these officers are elecKd 
for fixed terms.) But State senators aud members of 
assembly, and appointees of the governor to civil offices, are 
not so liable. 

3, Where does the power of Impeachments reside, and 
be/ore what courts are they tried? 

In the case of a Federal officer, the impeachment is pre- 
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pared and managed by the house of Representatiyes, and is 
tried before the Senate." In the case of a State officer, the 
lower house of the Legislature conducts the impeachment 
before the State Senate. The Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court presides over the Senate, when sitting as a Court of 
Impeachment. 

4. What rights are teovred to public officer$ wider im- 



The accused has substantially the same rights that are 
guaranteed to persona accused of crime before the ordinary 
courts of law. The trial is conducted in a manner similar 
to that of a criminal indictment by a grand jury .f 

S. What are the limits to the punishments that can be in- 
dicted by the Seriate on impeachment f 

A. Removal Arom office. 

B. Diaqualifioation to hold and enjoy any oflloeof 
honor, trust or profit under the Federal or State 
government, as the case may be.J But tlie party found 
guilty, may be further indicted and punished by the ordi- 
nary courts, if his offense be amenable to the criminal laws. 
Thus, a judge, removed from office on impeachment for ac- 
cepting a bribe, may also be prosecuted for the offense 
against the law, and sentenced to the State prison. § 

e. Fw vihai offen-ies tnay public officers be impeached? 
The United States Constitution says : " The Pres- 
ident, Vice President and all civU offloexs of the 

• United SUiiM Coini.. An. 1. S«. 2, Clanwa, lb., An. I, Sec. 3, Clauie e. 
*TownBBnd'.Aiial)rBi.. in. 
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United States shall be renioved ftom office on im- 
peachment for, and conviction of, treason, bribery, 
or other high crimes and misdemeanors."* 

7. Wh/ is impeachmerd provided for in all our Comtitu- 
tiont, and yet m carefvBy guarded as to its limits, its mode 
of procedure, and its punishment ? 

A. It is provided, because without it there would be no 
means of dispossessing a corrupt or disloyal officer (above 
tfie grade of appointee, who is removable at the pleasure of 
the Executive) until the expiration of his term of office ; 
whereby the public interests might suffer. 

B. It is limited to the charges of " treason, bribery or other 
high crimes or misdemeanors," because otherwise, party 
zeal or popular clamor might procure the disgrace and re- 
moval of good officers belonging to the opposite party, on 
frivolous pretences ; thus endangering not only the rights 
of the persons impeached, but of the public, to the extent 
of the interests confided to the care of such officers. 

C. It is limited as to punishment, because such offenses 
as constitute a disqualification to hold office must in the 
nature of things be passed upon separately from the penalties 
visited by ordinary punishment upon ordinary citizens. For 
instance, a Governor may commit a murder. Though he 
be Governor he is, nevertheless, as liable to be hung for 
such a crime as any one else. But it would be a great 
public inconvenience as well as scandal, were the chief of- 
ficer of a State to retain his office while undergoing a trial, 
imprisonment and execution for a murder. Therefore, he 
must be first stripped of his office, and then as a private 
citizen let him be handed over to the criminal courts to be 
dealt with as usual. On the other hand, were impeaeh- 
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ment to include the ordinary onminal piinishment for the 
crime committed, the Legislature, while engaged in an im- 
peachment case, would be interfering with the Judiciary. 
(See Lesson V.) 

8. How are U7ifaithf id subordinate state o_fficers removed? 
By information, followed by trial and conviction for 

malfeasance in a State court* 

9. Is impeachmeni purely an American institution ? 

No. For it was derived by the United States from Eng- 
land. But it exists nowhere else than in these two countries ; 
and its use in England is much more limited than in Amer- 



LESSON XXXIV. 

OF THE EIGHTS OF PROPEKTY. 

1. Next to life and liberty, it is the duty of the 
Govermnent to' protect all its citizens alike in their 
rights to acquire, enjoy, and dispose of property. 

Every individual in the United States is entitled to the 
absolute ownership of the proceeds of his labor, industry, 
knowledge and skill ; to the savings or accumulation there- 
of, generally called " capital " ; to the earnings of tbat cap- 
ital in profits, rents, interest or by dividends ; and to such 
property as he may acquire through gift or inheritance. 
There are two departments of the law which protect the 
individual in these rights, viz : The criminal law, and 
civil law. 



) departmeDtB of law 
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2. In the classification of crimes quoted in Lesson 
XXVin,3, were enumerated ofifenses against habitations 
and other buildings, such as arson and burglary; od%nBes 
against property, such as robbery, larceny, receiving 
stolen goods, embezzlement, destroying title deeds ; forg- 
ery and counterfeiting; ofibnses by cheats and 
snrindlerB, eto. All these offenses against property 
are both pubUc and private wrongs. We have already 
Been in what manner the public w.rong is ascertained and 
punished. The private ivrong is remedied by restoration 
of the thing stolen, or its value. Stolen property of every 
description must be returned to the true owner thereof.* 
Kven though the thief may have sold it to an honest pur- 
chaser, that purchaser is compelled by the law to surrender 
it to the lawful owner on his proof of a clear title to it, t 
And in case the property has been destroyed, or made away 
with so that it cannot be restored, then the law gives to the 
sufferer a claim for its value upon the person who has un- 
lawfully deprived him of it, together with damages for 
the further l<ss and inconvenience occasioned by its do- 
tention.t " Government Is bound to assist the right- 
ful owner of property in recovery of the possession 
of it, ^vhen it has been unjustly lost."§ 

PBOTECrnON TO PEOPEETY BY THE CIVIL LAW. 

3. But there are a thousand occasions for dispute about 
property between individuals, wherein one seeks to get 
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possession of his neighbor's lands, goods, or money, ■with- 
out conumtting any crime, or in vcrhioh neither 
party is guilty of any ^vrong, yet they cannot agree 
alxmt the matter at issue. For the settlement of such 
cases, (which are termed civil suits) courts are everywhere 
provided ; each sitting at stated terms in its own district, 
and administering the law according to the circumstances of 
each case. Attorneys are generally engaged by both parties, 
but their fees and all other expenses of the suit are paid by 
the parties thereto. In case of error by the judge and in 
several other cases, the party aggrieved has the right of 
appeal, or of a new trial. Appeals may be taken always to 
at least one higher court, sometimes to a third and fourth 
one. Every step in every suit is carefully prescribed by 
law, so as to prevent injustice, and secure perfect fairness 
between the parties. And to preclude any attempt at tyr. 
anny by the judges, the Federal Constitution provides: 
" That the right of the people to he secure in their 
persons, houses, papers, and efffeeta against unrea- 
sonable searches and seizures shall not he violated.*' 
It also contains the following provisions : 

" No one shall be deprived of property, -without 
due process of lavcr." " In all cases at common la-w 
wherein the value in controversy shall exceed 
twenty dollars, the right of trial hy jury shall be 
preserved."t 

Should any judge accept a bribe, that is, take money or 
other gift from one side as the price of a judgment against 
the other, (a very common crime in half civilized, corrupt. 
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or decaying governments) all our conBtitiitions provide for 
his impeachment.* 

4, The right to property, ieing less vaiuable than the 
right to life' offenses against mere property shaU not be 
punishcAle by death, nor shall property he protected, except 
as against criminals, at the expense of liberty. 

These principles are purely of American origin. Even in 
England, from whose constitution we have drawn many of 
our ideas, the punishment of death has, until quite recently, 
been inflicted, not only for murder and arson in the first 
degree as with ua, but also for robbery, burglary, larceny, 
and many other crimes." That is, the orimlnal la-w of 
England protected property at the expense of life. 
And it also protected property at the expense of liberty, for 
by the laws of that coiintry, a person unable to pay his 
debts was, and is yet, liable to be imprisoned, sometimes 
for life unless the debt be sooner paid ; and this without 
any regard to the guilt or iimoceuce of the debtor. Such 
imprisonments, too, Tweie not the result of a public 
prosecution, as for crime ; but ivere simply a legal 
way of gratifying the revenge of the creditor upon 
the unfortunate person through -whom he had lost 
bis money. To this day, the debtor prisons of England 
are filled with these unfortunates ; though the causes for 
which they may be imprisoned have been much restricted of 
late years.t 

5. Now as we have already seen,! no offfense against 
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mere property is punishable by death in Uie United 
States, and though house-breakers, iooendiafies and thieves 
are imprisoned, their deprivation of liberty is due to 
their offbnses, not so much against the property, as 
against the peace and dignity of the state. Biif^no 
plaintiff obtaining a judgment in a civil suit for money ot 
property can get anytiiing thereon from the defendant, ex- 
cept money or property. He cannot imprison the 
debtor ivho cannot pay, except he has committed a 
fraud; and in tliat case.though lie can cause the arrest of 
the debtor, the lattar is always admitted to bail, and bis 
imprisonment can follow only upon a conviction for fraud 
in a criminal court.* 

6. As nearly all matters relating to the pioteoticm 
of property are under the exclusive control of 1^ 
several States, and are not Included in the po^ejrs 
entrusted to the Federal Government, the United 
States Constitution is silent on the subject of im- 
prisonment fbr debt. But the Constitutions of several 
of the States contain clauses like the following : " No per- 
son shall be imprisoned fbr debt in any civil action 
on MESNE or FINAL process, (that is, neither while 
the suit is in progress or. has been ended by a judgment) 
except in case of fraud.t 

Notes. — (a) "The life iamore than meat, and the bodjr than rxd- 
msnt"— Luke xii : 23. 

" A man's life consisCeth not in the abundance of the things nhich 
he possesseth." — Luie xii: in. 

(b) " It is a melancholy truth, Chatamongthe variety of actions which 
men aie daily liable to commit, no test than a hundred and li^p ham 
been declared by aU of parliametii la be feloniei wiihotd heiteJU of clergy ; 
or in other words, to be worthy of instant death."— 
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LESSON XXXV. 

OF BANKEtJPTCY AKD HOMESTEAD EXEMPTIONS. 

1. Mere incAUUy to pay one's debts shall not prevent a 
man from earning his living, or deprive his family of their 
right to a home. 

Previous to the recent enactment of bankrupt laws, in- 
ability to pay one's debts in any European country was one 
of the worst misfortunes that could overtake a human being. 
Under the Roman law of the twelve tables the creditors of 
a bankrupt might cut his body in pieces, and each of them 
take a proportionable share ; or they might imprison him in 
chains,' subjecting him to stripes and hard labor, or sell 
him, his wife and children into perpetual foreign slavery,* 
And the modern laws of Europe have always been very 
severe in exacting the last farthing from the debtor, who 
was sure to be stripped of all his property, including his 
house, furniture, and tools of trade. His family were turned 
homeless beggars into the street ; his reputation was ruined 
for life, and he was sent to jail, and thereby disabled from 
earning a living for himself, or his family. 

2. In no American idea is our superior justice, 
humanity, and regard fbr natural rights more beau. 
WfuUy displayed, than in our treatment of the un- 
fortunate but honest debtor. The Federal Constitution 
provides f that " Congress shall have power to establish 
uniform laws on the subject of bankruptcies, throughout 
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the United States." Such laws have been passed. They 
provide that when a person becomes honestly unable to pay 
his debts, (or " insolvent ") he can turn over to an officer, 
to be appointed by a Federal court for that purpose, all hia 
property for the benefit of all his creditors alike, except 
what is exempt from execution— that is, such prop- 
erty as the law allows him to keep for the use of his femily, . 
or to enable him to earn a living. And this being done, 
without fraud or concealment, or any attempt thereat, the 
debtor is discharged from his debts. He can then resume 
business. If he prospers, he may if he pleases pay his old 
creditors in full, (and the motives of conscience, honor, and 
the high respect earned by such acts, induce many to do so). 
But the creditors ean never compel payment from 
the bankrupt, nor can they after his discharge interfere 
with his future property or business. Neither is any man'a 
reputation injured by a discharge in bankruptcy, when 
rendered necessary by circumstances beyond his control, 
and not impugning hie good judgment, or good faith. 

3, It may seem at first sight that iankrapt laws v>orh very 
harshly as against creditors, and are anything rather than 
a protection to property. Bvl it must be remembered: 

A. That no person Is OBUG-KD to beootne an- 
other's creditor. Whoever sells goods or lends money 
on trust, does so of his own free will. It is 'for him to decide 
beforehand whether the advantage he expects to gain by 
making a loan or sale be sufficient, provided the money be 
paid when due, to recompense him for the risk he runs of 
never receiving it. If the debtor falls to pay, which 
often happens by misfortune or accident, this is one of 
the chances the creditor took. It would be a great 
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hindrance to trade and commerce, if the debtor were to be 
forced to take all the chances of lot» to otheia that might 
grow out of his own honest transactions. In case of dis- 
honesty, however, not only is no diachargB in 'bank- 
ruptcy allowed, but for fraud the party guilty of it 
Is liable to pimishment. 

B. As all the creditors took their chances on Uie debtor's 
having money enough to pay all his debts, and it turns ovrt 
that there is only enough to pay a portion of, those debts, 
then it is much more fair and reasonable that each creditor 
should get his proportion of what is left, than that one or 
two should get it all, and the rest, nothing. This equal- 
ity of payment is specially secured by bankrupt 
laws. 

C, If the debtor honestly gives up all his available prop- 
erty, that is, all the property on which his creditors trust- 
ed him, that. should be all that they in reason could ask of 
him. The old plan of " once bankrupt, always bankrupt " 
inflicted a life of misery on all who were so unfortunate as 
■to fail in business. No such person could ever hope to rise 
again, because as fast as he would begin to save a little 
property, some one of his old creditors would seize it, and 
reduce him once more to beggary. Better that many 
persons shoxild each lose a portion of their property, 
than that one peraoq, and those dependent on him, 
should be condemned to a life of hopeless poverty 
and disappointment. 



OF P^OP^RTT EXEMPT FROM 1 

A. Mis Ike American idea that every man owes to the 
world an equiv<dentfor his living, and therefore tmtst not be 
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derived (except in punishment for crime) of the means of 
earning that equivalent. Furthermore, that a married man 
owes to his family, 'by the law of nature, food, clothing 
and shelter ; which debt cannot be cancelled by any law 
of society, compelling him to deprive his innocent depend- 
ents of the necessaries of life, in order to pay other debts 
of less binding obligation. Hence, nearly all the States 
have passed laws " exempting from forced sale " the home 
of the family, a certain quantity of the land, teams, tools 
and seed of the farmer ; provisions for the family for a 
certain time ; their furniture and clothing, the toolf; of the 
mechanic, the library of the professional man, etc. Tne 
laws of the newest states are the most liberal in these- re- 
spects. The Constitution of California provides that '" the 
Legislature shall protect by law from forced sale, a certain 
portion of the homestead and other property of all heads of 
families."* 

Notes. — Exempiion of portions of debtor's property is increasing in 
various states of the Union, and seems to indicate a progressive policy 
in this respect. In New York, the house and land of the debtor, he 
being a householder, and having a family, to the value of one thousand 
dollars, are now exempted from sale under execution. To entitle the 
debtor to such exemption, a notice that they are designed to be held as 
a homestead must be recorded in the clerk's office of the county. This 
exemption is additional to that which previously protected certain per- 
sonal property of the debtor. See Vol. Ill, p. 479, n. a, ; Laws of 
New York, 1850, p. 499, ch. 260. Similar laws exisist in Vermont, see 
Vermont lavre of 1849 ; in Iowa, laws of 1849, ch. 80 ; in Ohio, laws of 
1850 ; in Massachusects, laws 1S57 ; in New Hampshire, laws 1851 ; 
in New Jersey, laws 1852 ; in Kentucky, laws 1854, ch. 497 ; in Ten- 
nessee, laws of 1856, ch. 77 ; [n Alabama, 1853-54, Nos. 8, 13 ; and in 
California, where the homestead exemption is 55,000, Wood's Digest, 
ch, XLII, 3580. See also same work, Art. 953, Sec. 219, for a very 
liberal scale of exemptions of the tools of nearly all trades and profes- 
sions. See also Kent's Com. Ill, 478, and notes. 
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Bankrupt laws have existed in England for more than three cen- 
turies, but their benelits are wholly confined to the mercantile classes. 
—Blaikitime, II, 476. 



LESSON XXXVI. 

OP MONOPOLIES AND 

L jIs (Ae greatest good to the greatest number is best 
promoted when toealtk is distributed throughout the mass of 
the people,* the laws shnU not faoor monopolies, or heredi- 
tary acoumula^on in the hands of a few, nor tend to make 
the rich richer, or the poor power. 

We have already seen in oar first lesson that liberty 
cannot exist without equality; nor equality, when any class 
of men are allowed rights which are denied to others. 
Hence no monopoly, that is, " the exclusive power of 
dealing in any species of goods, or with any country or 
market," f " exclusive command or possession," oan be 
granted to individuals or corporations by Congress, 
or by Legislatures, -without a gross and dangerous 
violation of a fondamental Amerioan idea. Our ' 
doctrine is, that all kinds of business are free to all 
-who engage in them, so far as the law is con- 
cerned. Not only so, but all combinations or agreements 
among dealers, in any one kind of business, to raise prices 
or limit tbe quantity of any article produced, are contrary 
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to the laws against " restraint of trade," and therefore 
illegal* The only exceptions to these general and uni- 
form laws are those in favor of authors and inventors : to 
each of whom is granted, for a limited period, the exclu- 
sive right to publish his own books, or make and sell 
his own inventions. These eseeptions are tolerated be- 
cause a new book or machine takes nothing away from 
other books and machines, unless it be better than they : 
in which case the public is greatly benefited by their com- 
position or invention. But without the hope of gain, 
offfered by the copyright and patent laws, very 
few would care to write books, or invent ma- 
chines, and thua the greatest of all incentives to 
the progress of civilization would be taken away. 
Afler the expiration of the stipulated time, any one is free 
to print the book or manufacture the invention, and thua 
the monopoly is short-lived, 

KNGLISn MONOPOLIES. 

2. In the days of Queen Elizabeth, of England, the 
trade of that Kingdom was grievously interfered with by 
her wholesale granting of monopolies. And this abuse of 
royal power did not cease with her reign. Such were the 
exclusive privileges granted to the Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany, {which still exists) for collecting furs in North Amer- 
ica, and to the celebrated East India Company for the 
control of the East Indian trade. Such also were the 
crown grants to the eariy proprietors of the American 
colonies. Thus, to William Penn was granted the State 
of Pennsylvania ; to Lord Baltimore the whole State of 
Maryland, &c. ; and from these proprietors all the oolo- 
nists were obliged to purchase their lands. 
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AMEEICAN MONOPOIIBS. 

3. It must be acknowledged that Congi-ess has seriously 
violated this principle in a number of instances, in the 
granting of immense tracts of land to railroad corpora- 
tions ; and lately in the exclusive commercial grant made 
to the Alaska Fur Company, for the taking of furs in the 
Territory of Alaska. So far as land grants to railroads are 
concerned, public sentiment is now (1872) demanding a 
change in the policy of the Government : for it has been 
found that those huge corporations are rapidly endanger- 
ing the liberty as well as the equality of the people. 

PEIMOGENTTUEE AND ENTAIL. 

4. England has two laws designed expressly for the 
perpetuation of wealth in families, by inheritance from 
generation to generation. One of these is the law of Pri- 
mogeniture,* by which the eldest son is the legal heir to 
all his father's lands, leaving only the personal property, 
if any, to his younger children, who are thus often obliged 
to become dependent on the older brother, or to go out 
and work for their living while he is rolling in wealth. 
The other is the law of Bntail,t whereby a person making 
a will can make it impossible for his lieirs, perhaps to the 
third or fouith generation, to sell his landed property. By 
the operaUon of these two laws the largest estates the 
world e\er heard of are retained in the possession of cer- 
tain English famUies, who bv this means, aided by their 
titles, and other hereditary dignities, are enabled to main- 
tain their power in perpetuity. 
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TTO BITCH LAWS IN TOE UNITED STATES. 

5. But in America, nothing of this Idnd is al- 
lovred. Both of these laws are infringements upon 
liberty, for the young^t son, or the dangfiter, has as good 
a natural right to inherit a portion of the father's wealth 
as the oldest son. It is no fault in the former, no merit in 
the latter, that one happened to be born at a different time, 
or of a ditferent sex, from the other. Why should their 
fortunes ditfer on such a ground ? And the heir inheriting 
property under restraint from selling It, cannot do as he 
will with his own, so that he cannot enjoy all the rights of 
property over it. No law of primogeniture or entail 
finds place on American statute hooks.* 

6. The laws shaM not tend to make the rich richer, nor 
the poor poorer. 

If the laws had such tendency, they would lead directly 
to the formation of aristocracy, and would be unjust to 
the poorer class — that is to the great majority — for the rich 
are always a very few among the whole number of people. 
Thus, if a monopoly of trade in a certain article, such for 
instance as coal, could be procured hy la'w in favor of a 
certain set of dealers, no person would then be allO'wed 
to buy coal except from the monopolists, who would of 
course put up the price so as to become enopnously wealthy 
at the expense of the multitude who buy coal. Such a 
law would make the rich man richer, and the poor man 
poorer. 

7. Now it is impossible for the law in a free country to 
prevent temporary coinmereial monopolies ; for the move- 
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ments of trade left to themselves are governed by the 
laws of trade. These laws are better understood by some 
men than by others, and as the shrewd, far-seeing busineBs 
man is as much protected by law in his acquisitions, (pro- 
vided no law be violated in gathering themj as the igno- 
rant, stupid or careless man, he will naturally add to his' 
wealth at the expense of others not so able or so fortunate. 
And at first sight this looks as if the law were partial to 
such men. But this is a mistake. The laws of the game 
of chess are the same to both players ; but that does not 
deprive the better player of his superior skill, nor of his 
consequent ability to win the game. The rules of base 
ball are alike to both clubs, but that does not prevent the 
best muscle, skill and practice from driving the weaker 
and less expert party from the field. If there ■were 
lavrs in such games giving to one party the right 
to the victory in all cases, then such lavrs vrould 
be as unfair and oppressive as laivs of the land 
vrbich should make the rich richer and the poor 
poorer. The American idea herein is, that the laws of 
the land shall not restrict the laws of trade. TIius 
all have an equal chance, except as against the supeiior 
knowledge, activity, energy, prudence, economy and fore- 
sight, with which nature and education always favor some 
individuals moi-e than otliers. And shrewd financiei-s are 
continually scheming to form and control commercial mo- 
nopolies. In this they may succeed for a time, but the 
duration of their success is alw^ays brief. Deatb, 
revolutions in fortune, and free competition soon break up 
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tlie scheme. Nothing but legislation can create a 
permanent monopoly, and this kind of legislation 
is unconstitutional in nearly all the States * 

8. American lavr sustains, in some respects, the 
same relation to property that it does to religion. 
The State depends for popular morality on the churches, 
and for popular prosperity on business : therefore all 
churches are free, and all business is free. The State can- 
not ally itself to any one sect to the exclusion or injury of 
any other : t neither can it favor one business to the dam- 
age of another. The religionist is left to the control of 
his own church in all matters pertaining thereto ; so the 
merchant, manufacturer and tradesman are left to the 
operation of the laws of their respective callings. The 
results are parallel, for while the voluntary zeal and ac- 
tivity of religions was never more marked than in the 
United States, so the variety of occupations, the energy of 
industiy, and the general pursuit of wealth, were never 
more productive than among our people. 



LESSON xxxvn. 

PEOPEBTY TAKEN FOK PUBLIC USB, 

1. " Private propertij shcdl not be taken for public use 
without just compensation. "X 

There are two cases in which government rightfully takes 
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private property for public use. The first is by way of the 
taxes levied upon all the people in proportion to their prop- 
erty for the purpose of paying its regular expenses,* fbr 
taxes are the price of the protection -whioh the gov- 
emment gives to the lives, liberties and remaining 
property of the tax-payers and their families. 

2. The other case is when the government requires land 
for the erection of public buildings, forts, lighthouses, navy 
yards, railroads, or canals, all whereof are a greater good 
to a greater number of people than the land is to its owner. 
.^d, in case of war, an army in need of supplies will take 
the horses, wagons, and crops of the farmer, or goods of the 
merchant. In all such eases, what is -wanted by the 
many, (represented by the government) must often be 
taken &om the few. But if it were taken writhout 
paying the just value thereof, then the few would 
be oppressed by the many, and great injustice 
wvuld result. For instance : if the country be in- 
vaded, it benefits all the citizens alike to have the enemy 
beaten. All therefore should pay in proportion to their 
property for the expense of defending the country. If 
however, an individual were liable to be deprived of all 
he has for the public benefit, he would be assessed much 
more than his share of this expense, while the public would 
escape payment for what is thus applied to its benefit. 
Justice and equality therefore require that what 
the public needs, the government shall have the 
right to take, but it must pay a fair oompensatlon 
for it. If the owner refuses the price ofiered by the govem- 
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ment, the latter will take the property, and afterwards pay 
Buch amount for it as the verdict of a jury, or the award of 
commissioners, will pronounce a fair compensation. In 
tills vray only can the government perform its 
duty to the people ^vithout either oppressing individ- 
uals or ttelng defrauded by them. For it often hap- 
pens that the government is the only purchaser for a piece 
of land Bo situated as to be indispensable for a fort, a light- 
house, or a road, and yet worthless for any other purpose, 
but for which the owner demands an extortionate price : or 
in case of emergency, the owners of articles needed for the 
supply of troops might refuse to furnish them except at 
many times their value. Thus the many would be taxed 
for the benefit of a few, and the powers and purposes of 
government seriously crippled or embarrassed by individual 
greed. 

Private property must tiierefbre be yielded up to 
government, -when tiie public good requires it, but 
the o'wner Uiereof must be compensated in the fUr 
value of suob property. 
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PART m. 

OF THE DUTIES OF THE AMERICAN CITIZEN. 



LECTPRE I. 

BABNING A LIYING. 



1. We have hitherto sketched the outlines of many of 
the peculiar ideas which animate the American system of 
government. Tlie list of topics is not complete, nor can 
it be made so without far exceeding the limits of a school 
book. Those who desire to know more may follow up this 
study through many volumes of history, political science 
and law, and then perceive that there is still much to be 
learned. We hope, however, that enougli has been shown 
in this little work to excite the young citizen to push for- 
ivard to a higher plane of knowledge : enough to suggest 
to all readers the grave i-esponsibilities they sustain as 
voters under the American system. For it is upon the 
personal character of the citizens that the -whole 
political and legal editice rests. If the public are cor- 
rupt, so will the government be. If the people are careleM 
of their public duties, knaves {or fools, the tools of knaves) 
will surely control tlie public destinies. If the people lose 
the sense of justice, the bench will no longer administer it. 
If they become fond of military glory, the shock of aims 
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and cries of the wounded wiU soon drown the voice of 
iaduBtry. If they patronize a flagitious .press, the presa 
will demoralize them in turn. If they cease the practice 
of Christian charity, strife and proscription will soon dis- 
place peace and good will among men. All these evils, 
or others of similar nature, have from time im- 
memorial overtaken those nations -wrhose people, 
enervated "by luxury or intoxicated by prosperity, 
have given the reins to their individual passions, 
and thus dry-rotted the virtue of society. 

2. It is a ma^im in natural philosophy that there is no 
particle of matter, however small, but it affects every 
other body of matter in the universe, however large. So 
it ia in the American commonwealth ; in whicli there is no 
person, however humble, who does not influence in some 
degree the entire community. Yet no one person in a 
republic is responsible for the acte of all : he must answer 
only for his o'wn. Can you not see at once, that if 
every citizen alvrays acted under the sense of 
personal responsibility, the acts of the public 
■would neoeasarlly be reasonable and just 1 

3. We come now to consider what principles should 
actuate each individual, In so regulating his own 
conduct that he may be -worthy of the exalted 
name of an American. To you, young man, we espec- 
ially address tliis discussion ; for in a few years youth will 
become manhood, and upon you individually, and 
on no one else, -will devolve your share of the 
destinies of tills great nation. 

THE DIGNITT OP LABOE. 

4. Tou have heard the expression, " the dignity of 
labor," but you have probably not realized the meaning of 
it If your parents are poor, and have been obliged to 
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work on a farm, or in a factory, store or shop, for wagea 
so low that they could hardly feed you; surrounded by 
ignorant, perhaps vicious, fellow -laborers ; you have doubt- 
less thought hardly of their lot, and wondered what the 
politicians meant who came for votes, and talked of the 
dignity of labor. And if you are the child of wealth, 
accustomed to look down upon menials and mechanics ; 
to prize a soft hand and fine clothes as the marks of the 
" gentleman," you have learned to despise labor as some- 
thing beneath the level of your standing in society. But 
both these notions are fatal errors, relics of monarchical 
traditions — false in fact, dangerous in their tendencies, and 
totally opposed to the American idea. 

5. The American doctrine is, that all labor Is honor- 
able—labor of the hand as well as of the head. It is 
only with labor of some kind that man is able to pay the 
world for his living. Every one must somehow get food, 
clothing and shelter, or he cannot live. But he can do 
Uiis only in one of two Tways ; either he must pro- 
vide for his own vrants, or some one else must do 
it for him. ^f the latter, then the recipient of such 
favors, having little or nothing to do, is not only a burden 
upon whoever supports him, but is a useless member of 
Booiety. His faculties rust for want of use ; his passions 
take possession of htm, for he mnst needs amuse himself; 
idleness breeds vice ; vice leads to crime ; and by and by 
the State will very likely be charged with his support as a 
vagrant, a drunkard, a gambler, or a criminal. 

" Satan finds some mischief still 
For idle hands to do." 

On the other hand, whoever maintains in idleness a person 
able to support himself, is burdened with more than his 
share of responsibility. His rights are invaded, for the 
other does not so enjoy his liberty as to permit his father 
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or friend to do the same. And if it be the State that is 
so burdened in supporting paupers and convicts, then the 
cost of their maintenance must be laid, m taxes, upon the 
Bhoulders of the laboring members of the coramunity ; 
who must thus divide their earnings with those who have 
no personal claim upon them. 

6. But if the citizen (having no inherited wealth) 
depends upon himself to pay his way, he must 
convert the s-weat of his brovr or the toil of his 
brain into some article valuable to other men, in 
exchange for -which his living, and generally more, 
■will be furnished him ; and what results from 
this process ? 

A. The earth is made to yield abundantly, to 
supply the wants of man. Millions of civilized peo- 
ple are supported by the cultivation of the same lands that 
in a natural state would feed only a few savages. 

B. The powers of men are developed, for it is 
a law of human nature that these powers can become 
strong only by use. The more yon do, the more you 
become able to do. The weak muscles of the city fop 
would be exhausted by a few moments of the labor which 
the hard-handed fanner or wood-chopper easily performs 
day after day. The trained thought of the lawyer makes 
light of many a mental task which to the uneducated is 
wholly imposi^iblo. " Practice makes perfect." 

C. Universal occupation creates universal hap- 
piness and virtue. There is no misei'y like long con- 
tinued idleness. Busy people have no time for vice. "The 
consciousness of a well-spent life makes old age pleasant." 

D. Industry of one kind creates another. Thus, 
agriculture creates manufactures ; manufactures stimulate 
the mechanic arts; both of these require commerce, which 
binds all nations in peaceful communication with each 
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E. The habit of self-support creates self-reli- 
ance, self-respect, self-restraint, prudence and judg- 
ment. Direct contact with the laws of nature — ^the result 
of all work — makes men tlioughtful. Habits of thouglit 
continually extend' the circle of knowledge. Dealing with 
other men iu the transactions of business sharpens the 
observation, and stimulates the ambition to mate the beat 
use of all opport\inities. 

1. No-w all self-supporting men and -women are 
laborers. It matters not wliat kind of labor they per- 
form, so long as each serves the community to the best of 
his or her ability, to at least the extent of earning the nec- 
essaries of their own lives. Paul did not discriminate 
against menial or mechanical labor when he wrote to the 
Thessalonians ; "That ye study to be quiet, and to do 
your own business, and to work with your ovin hands, as we 
commanded you: tfuit ye may waik honestly tovsard them 
thai are without, and that ye may have lack of nothingi."* 
Nor did he fail to set an example of industry, of which he 
reminded them when he said, that "Neither did we eat 
any man's bread for naught, bta wrought with labor and 
travail night and day, that we might not be chargeable to 
any of you."y 

8. Do you now ask : Where is the dignity of labor ? 
Is there no dignity in that wonderful industry that has 
cleared our lands of their boundless forests, and supplanted 
the straggling Indians of three centuries ago with forty 
millions of civilized beings ? Is there no dignity in 
the genius that invented the cotton gin, the steam- 
boat, the telegraph, the monitor, the reaping machine, 
and has filled the patent office with more than a hundred 
thousand other inventions in less than a century ? Is 
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there no dignity in the construction of onr 62,000 miles 
of railroads, our 3,200 miles of canals, our 500,000 miles 
of mail roads, and our tons of thousands of ships and 
steamers ? Is there no dignity in the building of a 
hundi-ed cities, and of ten thousand villages and towns; in 
the culture of hundreds of millions of acres of land ; in 
the working of mines ; in a thousand factories ; in the 
printing houses, the schools, the churches, the commerce 
of the United States? Yet -what but labor has 
"wrought all these great -works ? 

7. Eevrare, therefore, how you undertake to de- 
spise labor. Ratlier honor it, and this for its own sake— 
for its results to others as well as for the rewards it bi-ings. 
Who can tell what it is doing to-day for even the humblest 
toilers, or to what heights it may raise the lowest of its 
votaries ! Washington began life as a surveyor, Franklin 
as a printer, Lincoln as a splitter of rails ; Heni-y Clay was 
a mill boy ; Daniel Webster was a former ; A. T. Stewart 
was a clerk. Take the gi-eat men of the nation at any period, 
and you will find that all of them learned to work in their 
youth, nine-tenths of them at some menial or mechanical 
occupation. If they had not thus been thrown upon 
ttielr o-wTi resourcea, they never w^ould have de- 
veloped the powrers ^vhich afterw-ards -w^on their 
-w-ay to the highest places in their country's gift, 

10. Your iirst duty, therefore, to yourself, your 
family, and your country, is to show- that you 
honor useful vrork by learning a tr&de or profes- 
sion, -whereby you can pay to the -world an equiv- 
alent for your living. And thereafter, never de- 
grade yourself below- the level of an American 
citizen by o-wing any one the favor of supporting 
you, or Uiose dependent on you. 
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OBEY THE LAWS. 

1. You cannot have understood the foregoing lessons, 
without perceiving that except the mass of the people 
VOLUNTARILY obey the laws, there is no binding 
force in any of the institutions of the country. You 

are one of the mass of the people. Should you as a single 
individual, or in company with a few others, undertake 
to break the laws, you will be very likely to siifler for 
it as a criminal. Should you be one of a large number 
who conspire against the institutions of the iand, you would 
all be enemies of law and order — or in effect, traitors to 
American ideas. And should you succeed in enlisting a 
majority of the people against the constitution and laws, 
then you would introduce revolution ; and chaos, confusion 
and bloodshed would take the place of peace, order, and 
prosperity.* 

2. It becomes therefore a matter of public neces- 
sity that every individual should WILLINGLY 
obey the lavrs. It is especially so in America, because 
here the lavrs are based upon pubhc opinion, and we 
have no standing array, no governing class, to compel 
obedience, if the mass of the people oppose the law. (See 
Lesson VIII, 11.) And in all cases where the law aifects in- 
dividuals, they are presumed to know 'nrhat it re- 
quires. If this were otherwise, every criminal could plead 
his ignoi-ance of the law as an excuse for crime, and he 
would thus escape punishment. But as very few persons 
besides attoi-neys and public officers can find the time to 
study all the details of the statutes, you can save yourself 
tliat labor, and yet keep out of all serious trouble by simply 
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observing towards all the Gk)!den Rule ; " Whatsoever ye 
would that men should do to you, do ye even so to them." 
No citizen of a fiee government who observes this 
rule ■will ever be arrested on a oriminal prosecution, 
or have any disputes, at least of his o^vn making, 
involving the rights of others. 

BESPECT POE RELIGION. 

3. It is a natural inference that if there be one text in the 
Bible of so great advantage to human happiness, there must 
be many such in the sacred volume. If the superior civi- 
lization of the American Constitutions and laws be based 
(as we have seen) upon the Bible, then those constitutions 
and laws will be best undei-stood when examined in the 
light of the Bible, Such was the view of the fathers of the 
Republic. Such, in effect, was the advice of the great 
Washington, when in bis fai'ewell address to his country- 
men he used this beautiful language ; 

*' Of all the dispositions and habits which lead to political 
prosperity, religion and morality are indispensable supports. 
In vain would that man claim the tribute of patriotism who 
should labor to subvert these great pillars of human hap- 
piness — tliese firmest pi-ops of the duties of men and citi/ens. 
The mere politician, equally with the pious man, ouglit to 
respect and cherish them, A volume could not trace all 
their connections with private and public felicity. Let it 
simply be asked, Where is the security for proi^erty, for re- 
putation, for life, if the sense of religious obligation desert 
the oaths which are the instruments of investigation in 
courts of justice? And let us with caution indulge the 
supposition that morality can be maintained without relig- 
ion. Whatever may be conceded to the influence of refined 
education on minds of peculiar sti-uctui-e, reason and ex- 
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perience both forbid ue to expect that national morality can 
prevail in exclusion of religious principle."* 

4. It is your duty therefore to respect and reverence 
religion. Connect yourself and family with some church, 
if not as members, at least as attendants and contributors. 
Even tiiough in all things you can adopt no religious faith 
as your own, you will at least thus discharge a debt every 
man owes to his children, and assist in the perpetuation of 
religion among the people, who without it would soon lose 
the civilization they owe principally to its divine teachings. 
The religious ibelings of others you vrill alivays 
treat as sacred, 

PERSONAL independence; 

5. In him who realizes the vast fields which political 
liberty offers to his occupation — whose energies are escited 
by work — who realizes that he is one of the sovereign 
people, and has ail the rights that are enjoyed by the most 
fevored of his fellow-citizens — in such a man there grovrs 
a feeling of personal -worth and independence -which 
scorns the dictation of other men. No such man 
needs to pin his faith on another's coat sleeve, or abjure his 
own right of opinion at the bidding of those no better than 
hiniself. To him the books of natui-e and of art are as 
widely open as to any one. His faculties are such as God 
made them, to whom alone he is accountable for their use 
or abuse. To him " authority " has no meaning except the 
command be from Deity, or from the laws of the land 
which he himself has helped to frame. To him the attempts 
of his fellow-mortals to clothe themselves with the attributcB 
of the Almighty, and to claim the right to force the wills or 
the consciences of other men, are but as the ravings of the 
insane, or the toothless drivel of senility. The American 
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" provM all things," tliat he may " hold fast that which is 
good."* He will never consent to make that proof by 
proxy, or to wear the chains with which arbitrary dogmat- 
ism is ever ready to fetter him. 

CULTIVATE OPINIONS OF YOUR OWN. 

6. As you go through life, you will often move in 
tin atmosphere of lies. False statements of facts, exag- 
gerated rumors, fellacious arguments in books and news- 
papers, one-sided pleadings by attorneys and stump orators, 
controversies amo^ig many sects of which all cannot be 
right, errors in the garb of science, mistakes in judgment— 
these will harass you at every turn. If you follow all who 
seek to lead you, the weather-cock will not be more vari- 
able, In such case you will be a turn-coat in politics, a 
pervert in tlieology, " everything by turns, and nothing 
long." Such a character as this is as unmaoly and un- 
Americaii as it is unnecessary. To bo led about at another's 
will is the badge of indolence, the mark of a dormant and 
feeble mind. You are not responsible for the erroi-s of 
others, though mobs or parties believe them, until you adopt 
them as your own. Neither ai-e you to be credited with 
the truths of others, unless they commend themselves as 
truths to your own reason. But you ARE responsible 
for your acts, -whether performed merely to please 
another, or because you consciously choose to act 
out your own convictions. This responsibility is to 
God, to your own conscience, to yoxir family, your 
friends, and to your country. Why should you betray 
all these by the cowardly surrender of your right of free 
opinion to those who would use you for their own purposes? 
Personal independence of thought and charaoter 
is the most strildng characteristic of the true Amer- 
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ican citizen. Be sure you are right before you act: 
you will not then have to yield to others the credit 
due to your o-wn good sensSj nor be liable to the 
charge of vacillation or subserviency. 

NEVEE NEGLECT TO VOTE, 

7, As the law is designed for the punishment of evil men, 
while good men may live without being conscious of its ex- 
istence, so knaves are continually trying to get possession 
of the government, which is apt to be neglected by those 
who neither fear its power, nor covet its offices. To 
such an extent has this evil grown in our country, that the 
phrase " the filthy pool of politics" has become a popular 
by-word, expressing the idea that to take an active part in 
IKilitical afiairs is to thi-ow aside respectability. No greater 
misfortune could have befeUen our institutions than such 
a conviction in the public mind. What ! Shall our law- 
makers be chosen only from among the law-breakers? Shall 
the defense of our rights be entrusted to ignorance and vice ? 
Shali criminals be sent to the Capital instead of the State 
Prison? Shali only sharpers and blacklegs select our 
candidates for office ; thieves and bullies control the ballot 
box; corrupt partisans sell or pervert justice in the courts? 
Shall the jury be packed with perjurers; the Executive 
join hands with plunderers; and defaulters revei in the 
public spoils ? 

8. That such abuses of our system do ooeasionaUy 
show themselves, is due to the fact that the best 
citizens neglect to take part in poUtical conventions, 
to attend the primaries, and vote at elections. Let 
not this poUtical CRIME be laid to your charge. 
See that you attend every meeting, convention and election 
where your voice or your vote may help to turn the scale in 
favor of good men and sound principles. Let' not the com- 
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binations of self-seeking politicians succeed! Expose their 
villainy and double dealing. Do your utmost to secure the 
nomination aiid election of trustworthy candidates for every 
office. Let it not be said that fbr -want of your vote 
the worst ticket ■wBS triumphant, or the -wrong res- 
olution adopted. Liberty cannot be preserved merely 
by the written law. Constitutions are not self-executing. 
They are like ships : no matter how strong and well built, 
they are of no use without a competent crew. And aa a 
drunken or unskUlfiil ship's company, though shipped for 
only the shortest voyage, will wreck the finest vessel ; so 
will ambitious and corrupt public officers make speedy de- 
struction of the liberties of the nation. Never forget in all 
your public conduct that "Etamal Vigilance is the 
price of Liberty." 



LECTURE m. 

, AND NOT THE MAN 

I. In Lesson XIX, 3, you may recall this passage: " We 
have tlie whole comnwmty from which to select our o^ffice' 
holders; conseqv^nUy, it nwM be the fault of the peopie 
themselves if ang bid the best men are selected for office.'* 

Now, who are the best men to be trusted with office? 
Who but those -who are naturally and socially 
prominent by reason of their talents, education, 
patriotism, public spirit, correct business princi- 
ples, good habits, and experience in public and 
private affairs. You will find few men who .comprise 
all these good qualities, but there are always enough of 
them to fill the offices in any town, city or State. When 
you find a man -whom you can trust in your own 
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private business, THAT is the man who oan be 
trusted with public interests. In the choice of 
Judges you will also, of coarse, select some one learned 
in the law. In selecting Legislators, the same principle 
should apply ; for you might as well go to a carpenter to 
make you a pair of boots, as to expect anything hut mis- 
chievous legislation from men totally ignorant of the work 
of law-making. And in filling all offices, nominating 
conventions should seelt the beet man for each 
public employment, asking concerning him only three 
questions : Is he honest 1 Is he capable ? Is he 
the best man for the place ? 

2. But -when you observe any individual ma- 
ncBuvering to carry a nomination or election in 
his o-wn tivor, especially by the use of money 
or promises, ALWAYS VOTE AGAINST HIM ! 
Why does such a man seek office ? Is it to make a 
living ? No man who cannot earn a living out of office 
is fit to be trusted in it. Is it &om love of powrer 1 
The world is full of people who love power for its own 

. sake, but these are the very persons who cannot be trusted 
with the liberties of republicans. America wants ser- 
vants, not masters, in her public places. Is it for the 
honor of an election 1 There is no honor in forcing 
one's self into office. Such manner of obtaining it 
Is always at the expense of the honor with which 
the officer might otherwise be regarded. The Sen- 
ator who buys his seat commands no respect from the_ 
people. Is it from love of notoriety ? The vain 
fellows who are the slaves to this failing never become 
celebrated. Their brains are too light for the work 
■whicli alone earns enduring fame, 

3. If none of these motives are attributable to the 
office-seeker, there can remain but one other, and this the 
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worst in the catalogue : His object must lie to make 
money at the expense of the people — by the sale 
of his official services. Never vote for such a can- 
didate under any possible circumstances! When 
you are -wrilling to rely on the Tvord of a peijurer, 
to trust a traitor, to employ a thief as your cashier, 
or a burglar as your private -watohman, then it 
\7ill be time enough to trust the public interests 
to the care of the corrupt office-seeker ! 

4. Whoever, therefore, nominates himself to an 
office of trust or profit, espscially if he be appar- 
ently determined to succeed by fair means or foul, 
and is assisted by men of questionable reputation, 
should invariably be voted down by all high- 
minded citizens. The motives of such a can- 
didate must al-ways be unworthy or corrupt. 
Honest, patriotic men never force themselves before the 
public. These -wait imtil the public calls for them. 
The fathers of our country did not pack conventions, bribe 
delegations, or buy the press to secure their own elections. 
They -waited till the office sought the man. Whea 
we peruse the illustrious names in our early history, can 
we not recognize the kind of men the offices sought ! Let 
it be the duty of your generation to pi-ove the republic 
still superior to monarchy, by always seeking oat and pro- 
moting such citizens as the nation may justly delight to 
honor. Semember that the offices under our form of gov- 
ernment were not created to gT(Uify the amUtion or rapaaUy 
of individuals. They were desired for the emploi/nient Of 
the best 'talent obtainable for the service of the sovereign 
people. When the interests of office-holders become para- ' 
tnmmt to those of the public, then republica 
acknowledged a failure. 
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juey duty. 

5. Yon will occasionally be called on aa a citizen to 
serve on the jury, and wlien summoned yoa will be very- 
apt to find it inconvenient to attend. You will often 
begrudge the loss of tiine and absence from your business 
which this duty demands at your hands, and you will 
therefore get excused from it if you possibly can. But 
how will this disposition on your part affect the adminis- 
tration of justice ? It is the good citizens, not bad ones, 
who are always busy. Suppose all the good men were to 
be released fmm the jury on such grounds, does it not 
follow either that the trial by jury must be abolished, or 
else that the idle, the dissolute, who may be the friends or 
even partners of indicted criminals, or of corrupt litigants, * 
will find their way to the jury box, there to acquit the 
giulty, or sell their votes to the highest bidder ? Yet what 
other result can follow the general reluctance on the part 
of the best citizens to serve tlieir country as jurors ? 

6. Never shirk your duty when called to aid in 
administering the law, as a grand or trial juror. 
Apart from the solemn duty you will thus render to 
your country, you will find the service more than com- 
pensated by the instruction you will derive from it. For it 
will make you familiar with the forms of justice, the 
rights of persons, and of property, with the civil and 
criminal law, and the law of evidence. To study human 
nature in the court room is always interesting. And jury 
duty is excellent discipline for the mind, for it cultivates 
the i-eason and helps to form habits of discrimination be- 
tween truth and falsehood, which elsewhere will serve you 
in good stead. 

HOME. 

7. Home ! the abode of the highest earthly bliss, the 
nursery of domestic virtue, the ei^-flowing fountain of 
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love, the beginning of our existence, the point of contact 
between succe's'ave generations, how eacred the associa- 
tions which cling around it m every Anglo-Saxon breast ! 
How do we all leiere the self denjini^ father and toiling 
mother who brought us into being, tended our childhood, 
formed our earliest ideas; fed, clothed and sheltered ue, 
during the dependent years of youth ; advised us unself- 
, ishly, as only parents can, in our first essays to wait alone 
the slippery paths of life ! What love and companionship 
so soothing as that of a wife ; what friendship so strong as 
that of brothers and sisters; what enjoyment so pure as 
that of father and mother caressed by their own afiec- 
tionate children ! Will you not perform your part in 
perpetuating the great American idea of Home ? 

8. Or will you neglect your duty as a man and a citizen, 
by selfishly remaining single, preferring the mean, isolated 
gratification of avarice to the highest happiness vouch- 
safed to man ? Or if you marry, can you expect to reahze 
the ideal domestic life in crowded hotels and boarding 
houses — whei-e fashion supplants nature; where the wife 
must substitute idleness, extravagance and foUj for the 
industi7 and economy of her own' domicile ; where the 
husband must encounter the temptations of luxurious dis- 
sipation ; and whei-e children are not only denied their 
rights to liberty and health, but are merely a nuisance to 
the artificial society that deems itself afflicted by their 
presence ? 

9. Such was not the idea of those old puritans. Hugue- 
nots and Quakers, who, with their noble families of sturdy 

•sons and thrifty daughters, laid the foundations of this 
great republic. Nor -will the men and women of 
your generation hand donvn our institutions In 
their purity to posterity, unless they preserve 
from desecration the sacred idea of home. 
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Live, therefore, in your own house. Protect the privacy 
of your family. Regard the comfort, beauty and attract- 
iveness of your dwelling as objects worthy of your care- 
ful attention, for to these your children will look back in 
after life as upon the bright colors of the sunset cloud. 
Prove yourself a good husband and father. Exert your 
every energy in the education of your children. 
See that they thoroughly understand and love the 
system of American ideas. And rest assured that 
when old age creeps over your declining years, the remeni- 
brance of dtity rightly performed to those who are to come 
after you, will add more to your peace of mind than every 
other gift this world has power to bestow. 

Note. — " Lo, children are an heritage and gift that cometh of the 
Lord. Like as the arrows in the hand of the giant, even so are the 
young children. Happy is the man that hath his quiver full of them; 
they shall not be ashamed when they speak with their enemies in the 
gate." — Psalm cxxvii : 4-6. 



LECTURE IV. 

THE UNIVERSAL BKOTHEBIIOOD OF MAN. 

1, " God, that made the world and all things there- 
in, hai^ made of one blood all nations of men fV>r to 
d-well on all the face of the earth,"* 

You have gathered from the lessons of this book that 
mankind have always been prone to wars and persecutions. 
Divided into many nations, races, and religions, each point 
of difference has been made the subject of bloody debate. 
Feuds between clans and faiths have been handed down 
from father to son ; so that even yet the smouldering em- 
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bers of aacient ware are ever ready to kindle new conflag- 
rations among the descendants of ancient foes. Thus tie 
Mohammedan hates the Christian ; the Russian detests the 
Turk; the Caucasian races despise tiie Indian, the negro, 
and the Mongolian. There is a rancorous feeling between 
the French and Germans ; between the English and the 
Irish ; between the Protestant and the Catholic ; between 
the Greek and Latin churches ; between the Jew and 
Gentile ; and between various Protestant sects. What are 
all these hereditary spites but remnants of bartiarism, or 
the ontgrowth of depraved prejudice ? Shall it be said that 
the Chi-istian civilization of the United States does not rise 
above these foolish and wicked old-world notions ? Can it 
be that elU men are invited to enjoy the blessings of civil 
liberty in this "land of the free"; that to all men who pro- 
fess attachment to our Constitution the ballot is entrusted, 
irrespective of birth or of faith ; that the law protects all, 
educates ail without distinctions of any kind ; and yet no 
higher morality than that of Europe or Asia inspires our 
ideas? 

2. Tou have studied the foregoing lessons to little use, if 
you cannot free your mind from aH prejudices of class, 
faith , color, or nationality. Ho vr dare you discriminate, 
where God does not, or deny the rights which His 
laws, re-enacted in American institutions, have guaranteed 
alike to every human being? There may be among us 
those who have not enjoyed your advantages of free educa- 
tion — the slaves of tyranny, of ignorance, and vice. But 
■where did you acquire the right to blame such 
people for the accidents of their birth and early 
trainir^ ? Had you been so bom and trained would you 
be any more advanced than they? Have they not by 
nature the same reason and understanding, the same pas- 
sions and feelings, the same body and mind, that you have ? 
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How know you but in their hands, American ad- 
vantages -would have produced even higher results 
than in yours? How know you what American educa- 
tion will do for their children ? 

3. Commiserate, then, the failings and misforkmes of 
others. Relieve their suffenngs. Enlighten their minds. 
Bvi despise not any man who eqn-aUy with » 
created in the image of God. 



4. Given a nation of many millions of freemen, each de- 
pendent on his own exertions for all his acquisitions ; each 
trained to think, act, and work for himself, knowing that 
the law will secure to him alone the fruits of hie labors, 
who can calculate the aggregate of the productions, the in- ' 
ventions, the knowledge of such a nation ? The American 
discards the old notion of building an empire by the con- 
quest of weaker peoples. But in the conquest of nature, 
what excitement in discovery, what happiness in enjoyment, 
what pleasure in accumulating knowledge and wealth, 
what growth towards a higher existence than that which is 
bounded by our perishing bodies ! The works of the Creator, 
the laws of mind and matter, the study of humanity, the 
development of the earth's riches, the extension of com- 
merce, the annihilation of space — what fields do these open 
to the possession of all who choose to occupy them ! Hence, 
the American is a fima believer in human progress. 

5. To the savage a drop of water suggests no ideas be- 
yond a wetting in the rain, or the slaking of thirst ; yet let 
UB see with what a world of thought progressive knowledge 
has invested it. 

We may treat it in cooneciion with the law of gravita- 
tion, which not only causes the rain to fall, but the earth 
to keep its orbit, and all the planets to revolve around the 
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We may think of it in relation to light, which the cloud 
drops refract into many colors forming the rainbow ; or it 
suggests the lens, through which we bring down the stars 
to our level, or summon the smallest atoms of creation to 
onr plane of observation. 

We may observe the forms it takes, such as the sphere, 
the circle, the ellipse, the parabola, and proceed thence to 
the study of the higher raathematics- 

We may view it through the microscope, and find it a 
little world in itself, filled with animals, occupying their 
place equally with the whales and the fishes in the order 
of animated natui-e. 

We may consider it with reference to the laws of attrao- 
tioil and repulsion, and of storms ; we may treat of its 
thousand chemical relations ; its mschanioal properties ; 
its offices in the wonderful mechanism of living bodies ; 
its efiects in -watering the earth, so that it shall produce 
food for man and beast ; its powers in driving mills and 
machinery ; its uses in the form of steam ; its terrors 
when frozen into the iceberg; its properties when con- 
gealed into sno^ ; and its agency in navigation. 

6. Now, all this knowledge connected with one little 
drop of water did not spring at once into existence. It 
came gradually. Step by step, slowly and caatiously, the 
mind progressed from one point to another, nntil it 
reached its present standing place. And the same course 
has been followed in all other bi-anches of knowledge. In 
agriculture, manufactures, trade, communication ; in law, 
government, morals, philosophy, mathematics, astronomy, 
chemistry, music, the mechanic ai-ts, and in religion, men 
are far more advanced in 1872 than they were in 1850, 
They knew moi-e in 1850 than in 1800 ; more then, than 
in 1700, and so on, back to the dark ages. But as our 
present stage of knowledge, if predicted five hundred yeare 
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ago, woald have been ridiculed as impossible, or attributed 
to the agency of tte devil, such may be our present igno- 
rance as to the direction and extent of future attainments. 
Certainly, progress was never so rapid aa m the nineteenth 
century, and it shows no signs of slacking its speed. After 
all that has been accomplished, may we not say with the 
aged discoverer, Sir Isaac Newton : " I feel like a little 
child playing among the pebbles on the sea shore, while 
the great ocean of knowledge lies unexplored beyond me." 

7. Listen not then to those who decry progress, and 
are eontinttcitly pointing to the past as to the only eowce of 
truth. Had such false teachers been always able to deceive, 
but little knowledge, no science, no invention, would now 
have amelioi-ated the human condition. Ko free America 
would ever have existed; no political liberty would 
guarantee personal rights. Religions would still persecute, 
tyranny would yet enslave the masses of mankind. Said 
Lord Bacon, three hundred years ago, " Antiquity deserveth 
this reverence, that men should take a stand thereupon, 
and discover what is the best way, but when the discovery 
is weli taken, then to make progreasioD." And Paul 
said, " This one thing I do ; forgetting those things which 
are behind, and reaching forth unto those things which are 
before, I press toward the iiiaj:k for the prize of the 
high nailing of God." * What Tvould America be 
to-day, if she had not al-ways breathed the atmo- 
sphere of progress 1 

8. Jn your own career, see to it thai you exemplify this 
great American idea. You otoe to yovr posterity not only 
aU you have received from your ancestors, but also all that 
you may be aUe to add thereto. 

Every man is debtor to his own trade, profession or call- 
ing. Every man owes to his Creator an accoimt of the use" 
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he makes of his natural talents. And he owes to his coiuit 
try the development of its natural wealth, and the improve- 
ment of political, social and moral influences, at least witliin 
his own immediate circle. If each citizen of your genera- 
tion does his whole duty in this direction, the United States 
of fifty years hence will be far in advance of what they are 
to-day. But if each man sits do-wra content with 
W^hat the last generation has done for him, the time- 
honored mental inactivity of China ■wrill soon re- 
place the energy of a free and therefore progressive 
people. 



1. To what can Americana be loyal f 

Can Tve attach ourselves to persons in '^cnrr^t, as 

the English and Germans do to their Kings and Emperors ? 
This is impossible, for where the persons of the rulers change 
80 frequently as with us, such feeling towards any individ- 
ual can amount to nothing more than temporary [lopularity. 
The patriotism of an American has no reference to 
Presidents or Governors. 

2, Do we love the American nation f But ours is not 
a nation in the strict sense which is necessary in order to 
evoke this feeling. Among our people there are, and prob- 
ably always wiil be, a large foreign-born population, who 
are conmaingled with the natives born and with each 
other, but not combined into one race. A New Engiander 
cannot foci towards an Irishman, a Negro, or a Gierman, as 
all Irish and Germans feci towards their compatriots. We 
lack the oneness of descent, of language, of feith, 
which binds Mas old nations together. 
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3. Do we love the land of our birth f Tbis love is natu- 
rally limited to the immediate surroundings of our early 
youth. The Vemionter may be attached to his own beau- 
tiful State for the sake of its scenery, and its associations 
with the home of liis boyhood and his relatives ; but he 
cannot feel tlie same regard for the distant everglades of 
Florida, the canebrakes of Louisiana, the great prairies of the 
West, or the forests of Puget Sound. Our country is 
too vaBt to claim attaohment to the soil equally 
from all its citizens. And partial attachments of this 
nature led large numbers during the late civil war to limit 
their patriotism to their respective States, whereby 
their idea of loyalty was actually the cause of their rebel- 

3. There remains therefoi-e but one definition of loyalty 
which commends itself equally to all Americans, whether 
of the North, the South, the East or West. Loyalty in 
the United States is simply intelligent attaohment 
to the system of American ideas. These, and tliese 
only, cause ue to ditfer from other nations and peoples. To 
these we owe our wonderful growth and national power. ' 
To these only are due the institutions which have done more 
for human happiness than any other under the sun. Thesa 
alone loom up in the consciousness of every citizen high 
above all merely local intei'ests, temporary issues, and party 
strifes. In these American nationaUty consists. 

What these ideas are, we have endcavoi-ed to explain. 
You have tested them by the liglit of reason, traced their 
harmony with each other, learned to recognize them all as 
parts of one gi-eat whole, each necessary to all the i-est, like 
the several stones in an arch, or parts of a machine. You 
have seen that their central thought is the ever-pi-ominent 
" personal liberty of the Individual " ; that to preserve 
this liberty every one of our institutions is essential in its 
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own place, and must be proteoted from enemies of Amer- 
ican freedom. Yon have had a glimpse of the duty which 
will certainly be assigned yoninthe maintenance of these in- 
etitutions. How much more important a pait may be youre 
tlian that of a mere private citizen, only time and your 
own public spirited life can determine. But whatever be 
your future position, may you never lose sight of the 
dangers liiat -will befall society if our ideas be bad- 
ly administered, much more if they be changed, in 
principle they cannot be changed, without retrogression 
from our present stage of civilization. In their details and 
applications, the work will be partly yours to realize some 
of the progress which should mark each generation of 
Americans. 

4. Discard, therefore, from your mind all obsolete no- 
tions of loyalty, patriotiMm, and love of country. No 
matter -^here a man -was bom, nor what his sta- 
tion in his own fatherland; no matter what his 
f^th, his language, or his edueatjon ; he becomes a 
loyal American so soon as he understands and 
LOVES the American system of ideas, prefferring 
laxem to any other. Without this knowledge, he is lia- 
ble to vote away his liberties ; without this attachment 
he may join the ranks of willful traitors. With both, he 
may join in the great chorus, and sing with Longfellow : 

" Thou, too, sail on, O ship of State 1 
Sail on, O Union, strong and great! 
Humanity with all its fears, 
With all the hopes of futnie years 
Is hanging breathless on thy &te I 
We know what Master laid thy keel, 
What Workmen wrought thy ribs of steel, 
Who made each mast, and sail, and rope, 
What anvils rang, what hammers beat. 
In what a foi^e, and what a heat. 
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Were shaped the anchors of thy hope I 

Fear not each sudden sound and shock, 

'Tis of the wave, and not the rock ; 

Tis but the flapping of the sail, 

And not a rem made by the gale 1 

In spite of roclt, and tempest's roar. 

In spite of false lights on the shore, 

Sail on, nor fear to breast the sea ! 

Our hearts, our hopes, are all with thee — 

Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers and tears, 

Our faith, triumphant o'er our fears. 

Are all with thee — are all with thee 1 

THB ameeican's political CEBED. 

1. I Irelieve in liberty, equality and law : in the sover- 
eignty of the People : and in Government by and for the 
People tlirough representation, and according to written 
constitutions. 

2. I believe that all men were created with certain in- 
alienable rights, among which are life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness : and that Governments are insti- 
tuted among men to secure these rights by means of in- 
stitutions. 

3. I believe in free and public opinion ; in free speech, 
free press, free assembly, free communication and free 
association : in the division of powers and responsibilities 
among public officers : in the rights of petition and in- 
struction ; in universal religious liberty, and in free public 
education by the State. 

4. I believe in univereal suffrage : in the rule of the 
majority and the submission of the minority ; in peace and 
good will to all nations, but entangling alliances with 
none ; in free naturalization, and in the universal brother- 
hood of man. 

5. I do not believe in taxation without representation ; 
in hereditary aristocracy : in legal monopoly : in standing 
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armies in time of peace : in goverameiit by force : in 
orders of nobility: in aggressive war: in slavery: in the 
union of Church and State ; in violence, tyranny or op- 
pression : or in the Divine right of Kings, 

6. I believe in treating every man as innocent until he 
be proved guilty : in the rights of accused persons : in a 
feir trial by jury : in moderate and reformatory punish- 
.ments in proportion to the offense: in habeas corpus: in 
tempering justice with mercy : and in the sacred obliga- 
tion of an oath, 

7- I bolieve in personal independence : in the dignity of 
labor : in obedience to the laws : in religion as the bads of 
morality : in electing only the best men to office : in a 
happy home : and in progress. 

8. And I believe that loyalty in the United States con- 
sists in the intelligent attachment to the system of Amer- 
ican ideas, to whose maintenance in perpetuity I pledge my 
life, my fortune, and my sacred honor. 
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civil law S4 3 

subordinate to life and libertj 34 1 

Protection of life, liberty and property b j law 28 1 

Public administrator 3 B 

mind must rule the public body 20 3 

officers always responsible, always watched fi 16 

offices, honorary T H 

opinion, Lesaon on 8 

definition of 8 7 

requires free speech, press, assembly, etc. ^ , . . 8 10 

tbe basis of all American institutions S 10 

efFi/ct of free communication upon 10 8 

averse to puiiiahmant of treason 33 10 

perpetuation of in favor of American institu- 
tions 14 3 

Public and private wrongs, distinction between 26 1 

aervanls, to whom acoonnlable 1 7 

Publications, privileged 9 10 

Punishments 26 6 

object of. 26 6 

lo be proportioned to ttfensc " 27 8 

cruel and unusual prohibited 29 6 

PurclinBe of foreign territory 23 6 

Louisiana, Florida, etc 22 7 

Recorder, County 3 6 

Reformation... Introduction — Chap. 2, See. IB 

Religion, no establishment of by law 13 1 

" '■ " IS a 

promoted by universal toleration 13 8 

respect for Lecture 2, Sec. 3 

Washington's Farewell Address On 

Lecture 2, Sec. 3 

Religious associadoua II 3 

tests 13 1 

Removal of unfaithful public ofBcers 33 8 

" 18 6 

coextensive with American iystem 7 6 

hC^lMDvCOOglC - 
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War, Secretary of 



Wars, monarehj largely reaponsible for 

common in colonial days of America 

defensire, all that United States contemplates. . 

always just 

Warrants, when to be issued 

Washington's Farewell Aildress on foreign policy 

on party spirit 

on rospect for religion 

Lecture 2, Sc 

Wisdom, more of in republican than in royal legishitio 
Women, why not allotted to vote. 
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